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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


I. LIFE OF LUCIAN. 


WE are indebted for all we know about the life of Lucian to the 
few details concerning himself which he has incidentally introduced 
into certain of his writings. The ‘ Dream,’ the ‘ Apologia,’ and 
the ‘Twice Accused’ furnish us with most facts; but nothing like 
a continuous narrative of his career can be given. Philostratus, 
his contemporary, who wrote ‘ Lives of the Sophists,’ makes no 
mention of him; and not unreasonably perhaps, for Lucian’s great 
fame was made after he had abandoned those pursuits which fairly 
entitled him to that appellation. In the next centuries he was 
neglected or ignored, from the bigoted belief that he was an enemy 
of Christianity ; and what notices we possess are for this reason 
superficial and erroneous. A brief account is given by Suidas, 
who styles him the ‘ blasphemer,’ and reports that he met his 
death by being torn to pieces by dogs; expressing furthermore the 
pious belief that his sufferings for the harm he had done the cause 
of Christ did not end with this life, but that he ‘ would be in the 
life to come an heir of the everlasting fire along with Satan.’ 

What we can gather from Lucian’s own writings may be stated 
in the following narrative. He was born of Syrian parents at 
Samosata,' the capital of Commagene, the northernmost district of 
Syria, —a city of some importance, situated upon the right bank 
of the upper Euphrates. The date of his birth is unknown, but 
there is great reason? for believing it to have been about 120 A.D. 


3 Cf. Piscat. 19; De Hist. Conscr. 24. 
® See Smith’s Biographical Dictionary for full discussion of chronology. 
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He lived till the end of the century. His parents were in humble 
circumstances ; so that, when his school-days were over, it was 
decided, after a family council, that he should be put to learn a 
trade, in order that he might as soon as possible become self- 
supporting. He was consequently apprenticed to his maternal 
uncle, a statuary and stone-mason, — his early aptitude for mould- 
ing figures out of wax giving his father hope that he would soon 
- master the art and achieve distinction therein. But this hope was 
doomed to speedy disappointment. The lad entered the studio 
with eager aspirations, but his first experience sufficed to dissipate 
them. He was set to polishing a slab of marble, but in his awk- 
wardness or over-zeal he bore on too heavily, and the slab broke 
under his hands. At this the hot-tempered uncle caught up a 
whip lying conveniently near, and gave him a rather serious 
‘initiation,’ as Lucian humorously says, into his new career. The 
boy broke away from him and ran home, sobbing and wailing, and 
winning the ready sympathy of his mother; who grew angry 
enough at her brother as the young runaway maliciously added to 
the narrative of his flogging, that his uncle did it out of pure envy, 
foreseeing already how much he would one day surpass him.. The 
night after this adventure he sobbed himself to sleep, in bitter 
memory of the events of the day; and there came to him—so he 
fabled in after years —a wonderful vision, like that which Prodicus 
had imagined for the young Heracles, in which ‘ Statuary’ and 
‘Culture’ appeared before him in bodily shape, and pleaded with 
persuasive eloquence their respective causes. With impulsive 
enthusiasm he surrendered himself to ‘ Culture,’ and with her 
' journeyed in dream over land and sea, gaining a foretaste of the 
success and glory that awaited him. Although the ‘ Dream’ is 
only a graceful fiction, yet it is no doubt true in so far as it 
indicates that Lucian’s youthful imagination was at this time 
fired by some means to a hope. of literary eminence, and the 
ardor with which he had first turned to art was converted 
with increased intensity into ambition for the laurels that letters 
confer. 


1 Cf. the opening sections of the ‘ Dream.’ 
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From this time on he devoted himself to literary pursuits. Just 
what course he followed we do not know; but while still a young 
man we find him wandering about lIonia,—the chief towns of 
which, Ephesus and Smyrna, were famous for their schools of 
rhetoric, — having no clearly settled plans, and still indicating his 
barbarian origin by his imperfect speech and foreign garb.!_ Here 
it was that he got his rhetorical training, and prepared himself, 
first of all, as it would seem, for the bar.? But forensic eloquence, 
with its need of falsehood and chicane, proved distasteful to him,® 
and he relinquished the law to become a teacher and professor of 
rhetoric. Better success attended his efforts in this direction; and 
he soon set forth, after the fashion of the sophists of those days, to 
seek his fortune as an itinerant lecturer. He visited the chief 
cities of Ionia and Greece ;4 passed over into Italy, when he no 
doubt spent some time in Rome ;® and then extended his journey 
into Gaul. Favor and applause awaited him everywhere,® but he 
attained his gteatest success in Gaul. Here rhetoric and law were 
cultivated with great enthusiasm, and a lucrative field was con- 
stantly open to the travelling lecturer.? The school at Lyons was 
at this time particularly famous, as may be gathered from Eusebius 
and Irenaeus ; and either here or at some other prominent centre 
Lucian enjoyed for several years the honors and emoluments of a 
public professorship,* acquiring along with celebrity an ample 
pecuniary competence.® 

When about forty years! of age he appears to have returned 
from Gaul, and, after a visit to his native place," to have removed 


1 Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 

2 Suidas asserts that he practised before 
the courts of Antioch; which is rather un- 
likely, as Lucian gives no hint of having 
lived there, nor of having returned to the 
East in his early career. Suidas says fur- 
ther that he was not successful as a pleader, 
and so took to writing speeches for others, 
of which he composed an immense number. 
This is quite possible. 

3 Cf. Piscat. 29; Bis Acc 32. 

* Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 

5 That he was familiar with the life of the 
great capital 1s clear from his ‘ Nigrinus,’ in 


which the manners of Rome and Athens are 
contrasted. But many think that his visit 
to Rome was after his sojourn in Gaul. 
He may very well have visited it both when 
he went to Gaul and on his return from 
there. 

® Cf. Dream, rs. 

7 Cf. Juvenal, rs, try. 

8 Cf. Apol. 15; and, with reference to 
the imperial salaries, etc., Capitolinus, Vita 
Anton., and Lucian, Eun. 3. 

9 Cf. Bis Acc. 28. 

10 Cf. Bis Acc. 32. 

11 Cf. Dream, 16. 
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his family to Athens,? and to have made that city his usual resi- 
dence for the greater part of his remaining years. It was at this” 
time, too, that he bade farewell to the rhetorical art,? the idleness 
of whose aims and methods had roused to worthy indignation and 
disgust all the truer instincts of his soul, —the natural enemy of 
all pretence and of everything that maketh a lie.8 We have no 
means of tracing the history of the succeeding years. He devoted 
himself at first, as it would seem, to philosophy,* but became 
speedily disgusted with the jangling and wrangling of the Schools, 
and found at last his true field of labor in inventing and developing 
the satiric dialogue,* and in using it to lay bare and castigate the 
follies of his age. The works which have given him his enduring 
reputation as one of-the greatest wits and satirists of all time 
were in all probability composed in this period. Many years must 
therefore have been spent in quiet literary productiveness, though 
no doubt many a journey for pleasure or with some set purpose 
was undertaken. In 165 he was present at Olympia, and saw the 
famous self-immolation of the apostate Christian and cynic, Pere- 
grinus; and that was the fourth time® that he had been present at 
the celebration. Some time too, in this period, he went to Abono- 
‘ teichos, in Paphlagonia, to visit the celebrated oracle of Alexander, 
the most successful impostor of the age, where his zealous attempt 
to expose humbug and discredit the charlatan came near costing 
him his life.?_ Late in life, after long absence therefrom, he again 
entered the lecture field, —as may be inferred from two prefatory 
addresses,® which were evidently used to introduce his courses 
somewhere. But we may be well assured that he treated his © 
audiences to no trivial speeches of display such as the sophists 
declaimed, but entertained them with readings of his satiric 


dialogues.® 
1 Cf. Alexander, 56. 5 Cf. Piscat. 26; Prometheus es in Ver- 
2 Cf. Bis Acc. 32. bis, 7. 
8 Cf. Piscat. 20. ® De Morte Per. 35. 
4 This can be inferred from Hermot. 13 ; t Alexander, 54-8. 
as also from the opening sections of ‘ Icaro- 8 Namely, ‘ Heracles’ and ‘ Cionysus.’ 


menippus,’ where Lucian, through the mouth See especially the last two sections of each. 
of Menippus, seems to be narrating his own 9 Cf. Dionysus, 6; Piscat. 26. 
experiences. 
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' In his last years, ‘one foot almost in Charon’s boat,’ as he says,! 
he received an appointment from the Emperor (Commodus, prob- 
ably) to a lucrative and honorable post in the civil service of 
Egypt.2 His duties were in connection with the courts, and the 
office so important, or his favor at court so great, that he had 
strong hopes of a yet higher appointment. We have no reason to 
suppose that these hopes were realized. He certainly lived to a 
good ‘old age, but where or when or in what manner he died is 
absolutely unknown. His burlesque poetry in celebration of the 
gout ® makes it probable he may have been harassed by that demon 
of high living; but one should hardly infer, ds some have done, 
that this was the cause of his death. About his domestic life 
nothing is known; but from his mention of a son‘ we can infer 
that he was married, and the whole tenor of his writings gives us 
reason to believe that his home life was happy and agreeable. 


ae ed 


II. THE TIMES OF LUCIAN. 


In order to understand and appreciate the plan and work of 
Lucian, it is necessary to call to mind very briefly the salient char- 
acteristics of the period in which his activity fell. He flourished 
in the brilliant age of the Antonines, characterized by Gibbon® with 
somewhat excessive enthusiasm as ‘the period in the history of 
the world during which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous.’ Profound peace reigned, as it had done 
for generations, throughout the vast extent of the Roman domin- 
ions. Absolute power, wielded with virtue and wisdom, produced 
the world over a sense of security and comparative freedom. Men 
could go and come as they pleased, could think and say what they 
chose. Local institutions still retained much of their old-time 
significance and influence, and imperial taxation had not yet become 


2 See Apol. x. # See Eunuchus, 13. 
3 Cf. Apol. 12. 5 * Decline and Fall,’ ch. iii. 
8 See Podagra and Ocypus. 
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an onerous burden. But there is a darker side to the picture. 
The absorption of all power in one head, the dying out of local 
patriotism and of the spirit of conquest and aggrandizement, the 
universal contempt felt by the better classes for commercial pur- 
suits, left the world without high ambitions and worthy aims. The 
vast proportions to which slavery had grown, coupled with the 
consequent disappearance of a strong and healthful yeomanry and 
an active middle class, gives the age, with all its glitter, a hope- 
less, helpless air to him who looks beneath the surface. The 
attainment of riches and pleasure was pursued with mad eagerness 
and with unscrupulous regard for means. The rich were opulent, 
the poor a dependent rabble. Society was voluptuous, luxurious, 
licentious. The four corners of the earth were ransacked for new 
delicacies and strange dainties with which to excite the jaded 
appetite and minister to the pampered taste. And when not even 
the deified wife of a blameless emperor could escape from the just 
censure of deserved reproach, we can only form in imagination 
‘some faint and shuddering conception’ of the depth of degradation 
to which practical morality had fallen. 

The culture of the age was essentially Greek. Under the early 
emperors the Latin language and literature had been resplendent. 
But now the Greek, which had become the universal language of 
the Eastern provinces, encroached more and more upon the West. 
The professional teachers were Greek, and their instruction was 
imparted in their native tongue. Already Juvenal? complains of the 
vast influx of Greek teachers, parasites, adventurers of every sort. 
Even the Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, in his soul-searching 
meditations designed for no eye but his own, expressed himself in 
Greek. The literary activity of the age was in its way immense. 
But there was lacking the stimulus of great ideas, great aspirations, 
great hopes; and so, with all the writing and declaiming, all the 
ardor for correct style and rhetorical finish, the age had little to 
bequeath to posterity of lasting merit and enduring fame. Teachers, 
littérateurs, and philosophers closely resembled one another in 
their general aims and methods, and were classed together under 


1 Sat. 3, 74 ff. 
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the generic name ‘ Sophists,’—a title to which no opprobrium 
attached at this time. Men of letters cared little for the subject- 
matter of their discourse, but devoted themselves to the attainment 
of the graces and elegancies of style with a zealous enthusiasm 
which it is impossible for us to appreciate, difficult for us to under- 
stand. The masterpieces of the classic age were earnestly studied ; 
but not so much for the purpose of kindling the imagination at 
their glowing fires and gaining inspiration from their quickening 
vigor of thought and wealth of ideas, as with the design of increas- 
ing the store of expressions and figures, and of gaining by servile 
imitation a correct habit of speech. These literary craftsmen wan- 
dered over the world with their fine phrases and graceful tropes, 
much as singers and show people do at present, giving courses of 
lectures and instruction in city after city, and winning applause 
and remuneration in proportion to their eloquence and fame. The 
subjects they discussed were often of the most trivial, puerile sort. 
Neither audience nor orator cared so much for the matter as the 
manner. Empty declamations about tyrants, wordy panegyrics 
upon great men or measures of former days, and subtile disqui- 
sitions upon insignificant but puzzling questions of casuistry, were 
much in vogue. Sometimes the attention of the audience was 
excited by the defence of some startling paradox, or a brilliant 
tour-de-force in praise of Baldness or the Fever, or even the Fly 
or the Gnat; while some even allowed the audience to select the 
subject, relying upon their well-stored memory for choice phrases 
and graceful images in which, with pleasing elocution, to adorn the 
chosen theme. But sometimes the speaker came in the mean garb 
of the Cynic, and thundered forth, with the zeal of the fanatic 
preacher, indignant protests at the luxury and license of society 
and the heedless corruption of life. 

While the philosophers were still divided into the old sects, 
yet the lines of separation were no longer so sharply drawn. Phi- 
losophy had lost its keenness of dialectic, its boldness and origi- 
nality of speculation. It was contenting itself with unreasoning 
dependence upon the great masters, and was spending its energies 
in futile quibbling such as would have delighted the narrow 

b 
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Schoolman of the Middle Ages. But more and more it had been 
taking the place which religion should occupy, and was seeking to 
become the guide of life. This is especially true of Stoicism, the 
last great master, the perfect embodiment of whose culture swayed 
the sceptre of universal power. Hadrian had set the fashion, which 
was still followed, of endowing from the imperial treasury chairs of 
the different philosophical sects in the important cities. Under 
the influence of royal patronage, philosophy played a most exten- 
sive and important réle in the life of the times. But this very fact 
contributed to its degeneracy. It became a sort of profession or 
trade to which multitudes resorted, as in the Middle Ages to the 
religious orders, for the easy life it offered. They had no marks of 
the true disciples of philosophy except the long beard, the staff, the 
short coarse mantle; but acting in her name, they brought to her 
disgrace and death, by their scandalous eagerness for profit and 
place, and the shameless excesses of their private lives. The house- 
hold of no great or wealthy man was complete without its domestic 
sophist, who appears to have been a sort of literary and philo- 
sophical adviser of the family. He occupied a prominent place at 
the board of his patron, read lectures at his request, corrected his 
verses, and praised his amateur rhetorical exercises. But this 
position was often one of galling servitude and contemptuous 
neglect, as Lucian’s essay upon the subject abundantly shows. 
The religious condition of the second century cannot fail to excite 
in the thoughtful observer feelings of profound pity and wonder. 
‘The various modes of worship,’ to use a famous sentence of 
Gibbon’s,} ‘ were all considered by the people as equally true; by 
the philosopher as equally false; and by the magistrate as equally 
useful.’ Religion had ceased to exercise moral correction or con- 
trol over men. Thinking men had long ago given up the popular 
faith, and it had been gradually weakening its hold upon the people. 
Under the influence and example of the devout Antonines, a 
spasmodic attempt to revive a sort of orthodox belief in the ancient 
religion was in progress. At the same time, from Egypt and the 
East mysticism and strangely sensual systems of faith were pressing 


1 ‘ Decline and Fall,’ ch. ii. 
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in, and attracting attention and devotees. There was a revolt 
against the materialism and scepticism of the first century; the 
tendency now was to the other extreme of unreasoning faith in the 
supernatural and of limitless superstition. Times were ripening 
for the mysticism of the Neo-Platonic school. Paganism was put- 
ting forth its last great effort to maintain its hold upon man. The 
oracles resumed their offices; new ones sprang into being; magic, 
astrology, superstitious observances of every sort flourished; and 
' religious impostors and charlatans, exorcists and conjurors, reaped 
a full harvest of willing victims. 

But all this time, ignored or neglected by scholar and moralist, 
misunderstood, maligned, hated by the great masses, repressed and 
persecuted by the throne, a new influence was at work in the 
lower orders of society which was destined, like the little leaven, 
to transform the whole mass; a new light was shining forth from 
Galilee, illuminating and irradiating many a dark corner of the 
world with new life and hope, —a light which was yet to bid the 
moral darkness disappear, and to ‘lighten the whole world.’ 





III. LUCIAN’S WRITINGS. 


SOMETHING over eighty different writings pass under Lucian’s 
name. Of this number many are unquestionably spurious ; many 
more of doubtful authenticity! In the collection as we have it 
there is no attempt at arrangement, either logical or chronological.? 
The writings would naturally fall into two general divisions: those 
composed previously to his fortieth year, before the rhetorical pro- 
fession was given up; and those of the remainder of his life. One 
finds little difficulty in assigning each production, with a tolerable 
degree of certainty, to one or the other of these classes. Those 


1 Sommerbrodt considers 22 unauthentic; relative chronology of the various writings, 
Bekker, 28; W. Dindorf, 11. All three see A. Planck, in Program for Seminary at 
are agreed in the rejection of 7. Urach, 1850. 

8 For an interesting attempt to settle the 
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of a purely rhetorical or grammatical nature, or upon subjects of 
little human interest, belong of course to the earlier period ; while 
everything that indicates the man of broad common sense, that 
has a marked tendency, we at once think of as the product of his 
pen after he had turned his back upon the frivolous pursuits of the 
sophists. 

I. We have probably only a small part of Lucian’s early compo- 
sitions ; those, most likely, which he himself considered worthiest 
to live. These may be classified as prefatory, critical, and declama- 
tory pieces. The ‘ Dream’ is an example of the prefatory speeches,} 
which were used as a sort of prelude to a course of readings. 
Some anecdote or pleasing incident is gracefully narrated, and is 
_ given such a turn that it reflects credit upon the speaker, and 
excites the curiosity of the audience as to what he is about to say. 
Of the critical pieces, the ‘ Trial before the Vowels’ is worthy of 
mention. Szgma brings a complaint of ejection against Zaz, who 
has usurped his place in so many words. The trial is ingeniously 
conducted after the Athenian forms, and is interesting as evidence 
of Lucian’s thorough study of the language. The declamations are 
of the true sophistical sort, as such titles as the ‘ Tyrannicide,’ the 
‘First and Second Phalaris’ (Tyrant of Agrigentum), and the 
‘Encomium of a Fly,’ clearly indicate. The last well repays read- 
ing, as a masterpiece of the class to which it belongs. The light 
and graceful manner in which the habits of the fly are described is 
very entertaining. 

II. The numerous and diversified writings of the second class 
cannot be arranged in the order of their composition. It is prob- 
able that most of the narrative pieces were written first, and that 
perfection of dialogue indicates a later period in Lucian’s literary 
career. But this principle must not be carried too far. In nearly 
all the productions of the second period there is either a clearly 
sounded note or an easily distinguished undertone of satire. Lucian’s 
disgust with rhetoric was probably no sudden fancy, but a con- 
stant growth during the years he devoted to her service, as he saw 


1 Two prefatory speeches, the ‘ Heracles’ and the ‘ Dionysus,’ already referred to 
above, belong to Lucian’s old age. 
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the shallowness of her methods and the emptiness of the results 
attained. Life must have something better worth one’s serious 
effort than writing rhetorical sours-de-force upon trite and trivial 
themes. So he turned to the profounder study of philosophy, 
only to find the same puerilities of method prevalent among the 
Schools, the same barrenness of practical results attendant upon 
their teachings. The religion of his times, with its childish credu- 
lity, its boundless superstition, aroused him to pity and derision.! 
Society, with its upstarts and farvenus, its fortune-hunters and 
parasites, its grossness and Philistinism, its barbaric luxury and 
corruption, appalled him. Gradually, to his clear common sense, 
his directness and love of truth, came the full consciousness of his 
mission in the world. With the zeal of an iconoclast, he entered 
the lists against the tendencies of the day, and wielded without 
cessation his merciless powers of mockery and ridicule against the 
false rhetoric, the degenerate philosophy, the vain religion, and the 
depraved society which prevailed about him. It is impossible in 
our limits to mention and characterize each composition. It must 
suffice to call attention to the most notable. It is to be borne in 
mind, too, that some pieces could very well be assigned to more 
than one class. 

1. AGAINST THE RHETORICIANS. — Of Lucian’s contributions 
to ctiticism, the little brochure which treats ‘ Of Writing History’ 
has the greatest permanent value. In the first part he exposes and 
ridicules the faults and affectations of the historians of the Parthian 
war (A.D. 161-166) ; their lack of symmetry — their servile imita- 
tion of the letter without catching the spirit of Thucydides and 
Herodotus — their shameless distortion of fact in order to exalt the 
glory of their own side. In the second part he lays down principles 
to be observed in writing history; insisting upon truth, impartiality, 
independence, critical weighing of evidence, careful regard for his- 
torical perspective, breadth and consistency of view, along with a 
correct and pleasing style, as the chief merits of a true historian. 


= Compare the closing sentence of De Sac- a Democritus: the one to laugh at the igno- 
rificiis, where the declaration is made that rance of the masses; the other, to deplore 
the popular belief demands a Heracleitus or their folly. 
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9 idle waste of effort to attem 
‘ection which the Schools profess to teach, but which the sad 
‘ves of the professors belie ; 

‘ction. The Stoic acts upon t 
Pilosophy. 


‘The Sale of Lives’ and “The Angler’ are among the brightest 
nd cleverest of Lucian’s Productions. In the first, Hermes, at the 
Vidding of Zeus, sells the ancient Philosophers at public auction. 
Ten Philosophers in all are offered for sale, of whom Aristippus, 
~emocritus, and Heracleitus find no purchaser. The rest go off at 
very different Prices. Socrates fetches two talents ;! Chrysippus, 
twelve minae; Pythagoras, ten minae ; Aristotle, twenty minae 5 
Epicurus, two minae; Pyrrho, the Sceptic, one mina; while Dioge- 
mes Is as good as given away for two obols. As each js upon the 


all events, 


“The Angler’ the Philosophers are represented as alive fora days 
to take vengeance upon Lucian for his scandalous treatment «o£ 
them. He denies that he is their enemy, asserting that to them he 
owes the chief beauties of his style, and asks for a hearing befor-e= 
condemnation. It is agreed that Philosophy herself shall be the 
judge. Lucian knows not where she may be found. Many persons 
with long beards and grave demeanor have given him directions t@ 
her abode, but these have all proved false. Luckily, as they ae 
ceed, they meet her in the Portico, with Virtue, Temperance, — ; 
the like in her train, and near her Truth, — ‘a colorless arbi ; 
but imperceptible,’ — of whom Lucian catches only a oe 
whereupon they repair to the temple of Athena, ene t ane 
begins. Plato is asked to make the accusation, for as eeenier 
bli f thought, Attic sweetness of diction, and ma 
nieecaad Ai cour anriaie is offi But he declines; and 
other graces, peculiarly fit him for this office. nee 
: ht only sixpence at the ’ 

Diogenes, the Cynic, who had broug ne 

logenes, A : eighty wise that Lucian 
makes the charge, alleging in earnest, weig 


cents. 
1 A talent was about § 1,100, the mina about $ 20, the obol about 3 
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calumniated the philosophers, and made Philosophy herself a by- 
word and areproach. He is more scurrilous than the comedians ; 
nay, even, he has stolen from Philosophy her old servant Dialogue, 
and converted him into an antagonist. Lucian replies that his 
reverence for genuine Philosophy is unbounded; that his attack 
had reference only to the sham philosophers of the present day, — 
unworthy disciples of the illustrious dead, ‘mere asses in lions’ 
skins.’ They, not he, bring Philosophy into contempt. Against 
them—them only —his hot ire is kindled. Lucian is acquitted, 
and is hailed as the real friend of Truth. And now it is resolved 
to put the quack philosophers on trial. Syllogism summons them 
into court in the name of Virtue, Philosophy, and Justice. Hardly 
aman appears. Lucian proclaims a distribution of gifts to all who 
call themselves philosophers, with an extra present to those with 
long beards. The Acropolis is immediately thronged with eager 
expectants. But these gentry no sooner discover that Virtue and 
Truth are going to inquire into their lives than off they pack in hot 
haste. One Cynic drops his wallet, which is found to contain, not 
homely food, but gold, ointment, a mirror, and dice! Truth com- 
missions Lucian to expose the false philosophers, and brand their 
foreheads with ‘fox’ or ‘ape.’ He proceeds to catch them in this 
way: he baits a hook with gold and figs, and drops the line over 
the edge of the Acropolis; and so, to the amusement of the 
assembled virtues and resuscitated philosophers, fishes up and dis- 
poses of many an arrant knave who made philosophy a trade. 

The ‘ Lapithae’ presents us with a wedding-feast, at which a 
representative of each of the philosophical sects assists. They 
alone of all the company are ill-mannered and disorderly. They 
fall into a dispute, and at last come to blows, when a general 
mélée ensues, and eyes and noses suffer. In the confusion the 
lights are put out; and when another is suddenly produced, the 
philosophers are all discovered in compromising situations. ‘ The 
Fugitives’ satirizes the Cynics especially, who are represented as 
largely made up of vagabonds and runaway slaves. In the ‘Twice 
Accused’ the philosophy of the day is bitterly characterized ; but 
the piece is most interesting for the last part, — from which it gets 
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its name, —in which Rhetoric and Dialogue prefer charges of ill- 
treatment against Lucian; and we are consequently informed of 
many particulars of his life. 

3. AGAINST THE Gops. — The dialogues in which the popular 
religion is especially criticised are among the most brilliant of 
Lucian’s performances. Each one repays careful reading. For 
the ‘ Dialogues of the Gods’ the student is referred to the special 
Introduction prefixed to the Notes. ‘ Prometheus’ and the 
‘ Assembly of the Gods’ are really dialogues of the gods, but upon 
a little more elaborate scale than those in the collection of that 
name. The former gives a vivid picture of the relationship be- 
tween gods and men, and puts Zeus, himself a mere usurper, in the 
wrong for jealously condemning Prometheus to the rock and the 
vulture. The latter ridicules the great influx of new gods into 
the Olympic family. Zeus summons the gods to institute a strict 
inquiry into the right and title of each new god: so many have 
been swarming in that they have become a grave nuisance. 
Momus, the personification of grumbling, is the chief spokesman. 
He states the case boldly, not even sparing the illegitimate sons 
of Zeus himself who have been exalted to full godship; but dwell- 
ing more particularly upon the Eastern and Egyptian divinities 
who have recently crowded into their number. At last a solemn 
decree is fulminated by Zeus, preparing for the election of a com- 
mission of seven of the great gods to examine and adjudicate the 
claims of all to seats in Olympus. Those who cannot make good 
their titles are to be remanded to the tombs of their fathers ! 

In the ‘Zeus Confuted’ the very power and godhead of the 
supreme god receives a terrible blow. A Cynic proves, to the com- 
plete but impotent discomfiture of the great Zeus, that, as the 
whole universe is governed by the Fates, he and his compeers are, 
just as men are, only servants or instruments of their power, and 
so his boasted supremacy is an empty myth. The system of future 
rewards and punishments must also fall through, because unreason- 
able. Surely man ought not to be punished nor receive favor for 
what he is compelled to do; and all his acts must be of that sort, 
if the Fates inevitably foreordain all things. 
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The ‘Zeus in Heroics’? is a brilliant attempt to annihilate the 
doctrine of providence. The scene opens in heaven. Zeus is 
pacing up and down in agony, muttering to himself. To Hermes 
and Athena, who urge him in mock verse to impart his trouble and 
find comfort, he replies in a mysterious and portentous reminiscence 
of Euripides. Hera appears. She knows what ails him: he is in 
love again. Zeus resents the charge. It is a far different matter : 
the gods are in peril. Timocles, a Stoic, and Damis, an Epicurean, 
fell into a public dispute yesterday on the nature of providence, — 
Damis holding that we do not exist, or, anyway, exercise no control 
over human affairs. They are to finish the debate to-day. The 
world is breathless to know which will win. Our danger is extreme. 
What are we todo? It is decided to call an assembly of the gods. 
Hermes makes proclamation in a parody of Homer. The gods 
throng in, and are ranged in the order of their material and work- 
manship, — the gods and their famous statues being humorously 
identified. The gold gods. have the first rank, but there are many 
disputes as to precedence. When at last all are seated and order 
secured, Zeus is about to state the object of the meeting. But he 
has forgotten his speech, —a fine one it was too. What shall he 
do ?—try a bit of Homer? Qh, that is worn out, Hermes tells 
him. Do as the orators do, -—— borrow from Demosthenes. Zeus 
does so, quoting the great orator so nearly that he all but calls the 
gods ‘Gentlemen of Athens.’ He gets the first word out, but 
bethinks himself in time to replace the second with ‘gods.’ The 
gods are informed of what is going forward. The party that 
believes with Damis is constantly increasing. If he wins the day 
we shall be left unhonored and idle, perishing of hunger here in 
heaven. Something must be done. Let each speak boldly. Momus, 
the fault-finder, arises. He is not surprised ; he has long foreseen 
how things would go. Good men have been negtected and allowed 
to suffer; bad men left unpunished; oracles proved false and 
lying. Our jealous lives and loves are chronicled in the sacred 
poems. What wonder Epicurus denied our providence? The 


1 See Froude, ‘Short Studies,’ third series, article ‘ Lucian,’ for a spirited translation 
of this dialogue. 
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wonder is it did not come sooner. All we have cared for is a 
steady altar service. Poseidon advises Zeus to knock Damis down 
with his thunderbolt. No, that is impossible, Zeus rejoins; every 
man’s end is decreed by Fate. Apollo suggests that a junior coun- 
sel be provided to help Timocles, — who is really a very worthy 
man, has large classes and all that, but quite loses his head in a 
public debate. Momus scouts such an idea; a better plan must be 
devised. But you are a prophet, Apollo; you have madeea fortune 
at the oracle business. Tell us how this dispute is going to turn 
out. Apollo at first declines; he has not his tripod or other imple- 
ments with him. But, urged by Zeus, he gives in halting verse a 
most astonishing example of his skill. It out-Herods the famous 
oracle to Croesus, and Momus nearly chokes with laughter. He 
_ pronounces the prophet a humbug. Heracles says let the debate 
go on; if Damis wins the day, he will pull down the hall about 
the fellow’s ears. No, that will not do, Zeus says; he might try 
such things when he was a man, but, now he is a god, he ought 
to know such things are predetermined by Fate. Meanwhile, 
before the gods have devised a plan for aiding their champion, 
the philosophers have met. The gates of heaven are opened ; 
the gods prepare to listen. Zeus fears Timocles is no match 
for Damis; but anyway the gods can help him by their prayers! 
The debate ensues, interspersed with side remarks by the gods 
as one or the other makes a point. The Stoic urges, as proofs 
of providence, the divine order of the universe, the testimony 
of scriptures, the prevalence of worship, the existence of oracles, 
the necessity of a pilot for the great ship of the world. But 
Damis triumphantly routs and scouts him from every defence. 
As a final argument the Stoic propounds this syllogism: If 
there are altars, there must be gods; but there are altars, there- 
fore there must be gods. Damis answers with a loud laugh of 
derision; whereupon, amid the vituperations of the Stoic and the 
applause of the concourse, the discussion closes. Zeus is in a 
quandary. ‘ What can we do?’ he helplessly asks. Hermes 
brings comfort by saying: ‘ One isn’t hurt if one doesn’t acknowl- 
edge it, as the old play says. Suppose a handful of the Greeks 
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do believe Damis, the great masses and all the barbarians are still 
with us.’ 

4. AGAINST SocIETy. —In all of Lucian’s writings we catch 
glimpses of the society of the times; but he has many pieces which 
present us with more elaborate pictures. The satiric motive is 
manifest in all. Sophists, philosophers, and gods come in for 
many a side thrust, as effective as those in the dialogues aimed 
directly at these classes. Among the dialogues that may be reck- 
oned here are the most interesting productions of Lucian’s pen. 
‘Timon,’ ‘ Cock,’ ‘ Charon,’ ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ are his 
masterpieces. The Introductions prefixed to the Notes treat of 
these at length. The ‘ Nigrinus’ paints with impressive satire the 
depravity of life at Rome; over against which, by way of contrast, 
the simplicity of Athenian life is placed. Another picture of the 
riotous life and corrupt manners of the Romans is presented in the 
' paper on ‘ Hired Companions,’ in which the degrading condition of 
the literary dependent in the household of the wealthy but uncul- 
tured Roman is graphically portrayed. When late in life Lucian 
accepted public office, he felt that his action demanded defence in 
view of what he had said against those who sought a wealthy 
patron; so he published his ‘ Apologia,’ in which he shows that 
he stood on a very different footing. He had not bartered away 
his freedom for a seat at a rich man’s table. He was serving the 
emperor in a high and important public capacity. In one sense or 
another all men serve, and service is ennobling. 

In a charming piece of persiflage, entitled the ‘ Parasite,’ a speci- 
men of that infamous class of diners-out is introduced to us, who 
impudently but very cleverly argues that Parasitism is an art, — 
‘the art of eating and drinking at others’ expense, and of making 
the proper acknowledgments.’ The dialogue is a close imitation 
of the Platonic model, of which it is possibly a sort of travesty; 
for nothing is sacred to the satirist. The ‘ Philopseudes’ satirizes 
the unconscionable credulity of the age, — the belief in miracles, 
in extraordinary cures, in superstitious observance of signs and 
omens, and in supernatural follies of all sorts. The relations of 
rich and poor are set before us in the ‘ Saturnalian Tracts.’ ‘The 
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Ship, or the Wishes’ humorously laughs at day-dreaming and 
castle-building, and idle wishing for impossible blessings. Another 
piece, ‘ Against an Uneducated Man,’ holds up to merciless ridicule 
an ignoramus, who thought by buying many books to get a reputa- 
tion for learning and culture. 


There are many compositions of Lucian, of various degrees of 
merit and interest, which can hardly be assigned to any of the pre- 
ceding classes. A few of these demand notice. 


5. THE ROMANCES.— There are two productions that may be 
classed as romances. The ‘ True History,’ and ‘ Lucius, or the 
Ass.’ The latter, which seems to have been the basis for the 
‘Golden Ass’ of Appuleius, furnished Le Sage with incidents for 
‘Gil Blas.’ It tells the story of a young man, Lucius, who visited 
at the house of a sorceress, and was curious to learn the secret of 
her power. He ingratiated himself with the maid-servant, and by 
her was furnished with magic ointment which should transform 
him into a bird. But the maid had taken the wrong box, and he 
was changed into an ass, though still retaining the intelligence and 
feelings of a man. He has most astonishing experiences in all 
sorts of places and with all kinds of people, and is at last restored 
to human shape by eating rose-leaves. 

The ‘ True History’ is a humorous and satiric caricature of the 
marvellous element in historians and poets. Certain authors, like 
Ctesias, have written incredible tales of travel in foreign lands, 
which they wish us to hold for true. But Iam honest. There is 
nothing true in my ‘ True History’ except the statement that it is. 
all false. After this preface the tale begins. He set sail from 
Cadiz into the unknown ocean with a stout ship and fifty com- 
panions. Seven days out an island was reached, once visited by 
Heracles and Dionysus, as a pillar informed them, where the rivers 
ran with wine and the fish they caught made them tipsy. Soon 
after leaving this a whirlwind caught them up and carried them to 
the moon, where they were cordially received by King Endymion. 
Here they spent some time, taking part in a war against Phaethon, 
king of the sun. A description is given of the various troops and 
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their arms, of the battle in mid-air, and also of the habits of life 
in the moon, in which each new particular is more astounding than 
the one before. At last they embarked once more, and, sailing 
through the Zodiac, came to a city between the Pleiades and 
Hyades, inhabited by voluble and active lamps, each of which had 
a lantern for a residence. Leaving this, they passed near the 
famous Cloudcuckootown of Aristophanes, and soon reached the 
ocean again. After a short time they were swallowed, ship and all, 
by an enormous whale. Several months were spent in the belly of 
the monster, where the space was so great that there were plains 
and wooded mountains. Other inhabitants were there, with whom 
they waged war. They finally made their escape by setting fire to 
the forests. After several days’ burning, the whale died, and they 
got their vessel out and set sail. They had strange experiences in 
a frozen sea; after which they came into a sea of milk, where a 
white cheese-island, abounding in vines, productive, not of wine, 
but milk, was visited. Not far from there they found the sea 
inhabited by cork-footed men, who ran over the waves with perfect 
ease. By and by they came toward a wonderful island, — the 
Island of the Blessed, — whence there greeted them breezes more 
fragrant than blow from Araby the Blest, redolent as they were 
with the perfumes of all delicious flowers. They anchored and 
went ashore, and, bound in chains of roses, were taken before the 
court of Rhadamanthus, who allows them to abide there seven 
months. The wonders they saw, —the city of gold, with emerald 
ramparts, where there is no night nor day, but a soft twilight and 
perpetual springtime reign; the vines bearing fruit twelve times a 
year; the rivers of milk and wine; the Elysian fields, where the 
heroes dined, propped on beds of flowers, and served by zephyrs 
which bring whatever they desire, and crowned with chaplets by 
nightingales ; — all this and more one must read of in Lucian him- 
self. The ancient worthies are seen, but no Stoics, — they were 
still climbing up their hill of virtue; and no Academics, — they 
were not quite sure there was such an island! Lucian converses 
with Homer, and finds out about his poems, and learns his opinion 
of Homeric critics. After various other experiences, the time for 
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departure comes. Just as they are embarking, Odysseus slips into 
Lucian’s hand a note for Calypso. They come then to the island 
where the wicked are burned with never-ending fires. Liars receive 
direst punishment ; among them Herodotus and Ctesias were seen. 
They visit the Island of Dreams, and see most wonderful sights ; 
then touch at Calypso’s Island, where Lucian delivers Odysseus’s 
note, and answers Calypso’s inquiries about Penelope as he thinks 
Calypso will best like. Several other astonishing experiences are 
had, and marvellous beings seen; and the ‘ True History’ comes 
to a sudden end, with promise of yet more. The air of truthfulness 
is throughout remarkable, and the interest never flags. 

6. BIOGRAPHIES. — In the ‘ Life of Demonax’ Lucian gives us, 
with many interesting details, a loving picture of a philosopher 
after his own heart. He followed no particular sect or system, but 
drew from all sources whatever he preferred. His culture was 
wide and catholic; his influence such that men parted from his 
company with new impulses and inspirations to a right life, and 
with better hopes for the future. In this, as in all his biographical 
writings, it is probable that Lucian credits the individual with 
characteristics of the class of which he is a type. 

The ‘ Life of Alexander’! makes us acquainted with the Cagliostro 
of the second century, — one of the most arrant charlatans that ever 
imposed upon a credulous age. He established an oracle at Abono- 
teichos, in Paphlagonia, which became famous throughout the 
empire. He had his agents in Rome itself, and he secured public 
recognition. Lucian set about investigating the humbug; visited 
the impostor, learned the methods of his operations, tested over and 
over again his oracles, and did his best to discredit him. Alexander 
was so incensed at Lucian’s intermeddling that he formed a plan, 
which nearly succeeded, of ridding the world of his persecutor. 

Of still greater interest to us, because of its reference to Chris- 
tianity, is the account of Peregrinus.? It is extremely probable 
that for satiric purposes a great deal of fiction is woven into this 


2 Dedicated to Celsus, —him, no doubt, icle, ‘Lucian and Christianity,’ a translation 
whose attack upon Christianity was answered of which will be found in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
by Origen. Sacra,’ vol. 10, pp. 284, 448. But this must 

2 In this connection see A. Planck’s art- be read with caution. 
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account, and that Lucian lays much to the charge of Peregrinus 
which he knew to the disgrace of other Cynics. He is represented 
as having been haunted through life by an overmastering passion 
for notoriety. Born in Armenia, his first act on reaching manhood 
was the murder of his father. He took refuge among the Chris- 
tians, attained importance among them, and suffered imprisonment 
for the faith. After his release he was excommunicated for some 
offence, and became a Cynic. He wandered through Egypt, attract- 
ing attention by his self-torture; gained celebrity at Rome by his 
unbridled insolence in attacking the emperor ; was finally banished 
from the city, thereby gaining still greater notoriety ; and went to 
Elis, where his insolence of tongue and mad endeavor to rouse the 
people to revolt kept him long in the public mouth. As his noto- 
riety waned, he announced at one Olympic festival that at the next 
he would publicly burn himself. Lucian was present, and heard 
his final speech. He had thought his friends would prevent the 
immolation; but they held him to his promise, and he plunged into 
the flames. As Lucian returned from beholding this crowning 
folly, he met many who were coming too late. He told them about 
it, garnishing his narrative for the credulous with such fables as 
that the earth trembled, and a vulture flew aloft from the flames 
direct to heaven, saying in an articulate voice,—-‘I have left the 
earth; I ascend to Olympus.’ Lucian afterwards heard these 
inventions of his own soberly narrated as actual occurrences by 
those who claimed to have been eye-witnesses. 





IV. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. Luctan’s CuLTURE.— Through precisely what course of 
training Lucian passed, we have no means of determining. He 
was in school in his native town till a lad of sixteenor so In 
Ionia he received instruction in the arts of the sophist and rheto- 
rician.2 The demands of this profession compelled the most 

1 Cf. Dream, 1. ® Cf. Bis Acc. 27. 
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careful attention to language and style, and a wide familiarity with 
the more obvious and important facts of every department of learn- 
ing. But the culture was often very superficial. Lucian’s writings 
afford evidence of the author’s deficiency in mathematical training,* 
but display a knowledge of the humanities, surprising alike for its 
fulness and variety. He is conversant with the principal prose 
writers and poets of classic Greek literature. Homer is constantly 
upon his tongue. His acquaintance with the history of nations 
and individuals is almost encyclopedic; though he sometimes: 
makes 2 slip, and often distorts events for rhetorical or satiric pur- 
poses.2 Quite as remarkable is his full and accurate knowledge of 
mythology and proverbial wisdom. His understanding and sound 
appreciation of art is a continual source of wonder. He delights 
in describing the works of the great artists, and in drawing illus- 
trations therefrom.* He evinces broad rather than profound knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of the different philosophical sects, which he 
approaches almost always from the standpoint of the satirist. He 
seems to have known something of the Latin language,‘ and pos- 
sibly of its literature.° His estimation of the social and moral | 
forces of the age mark him as a trained and skilful observer of 
life and manners. 

2. LUCIAN’S STYLE, ETC. — It is wonderful what mastery the 
Syrian provincial gained over the niceties of Attic expression and 
style. Close and long-continued study of the best classic models, 
combined with his great natural genius, good sense, and quickness 
in gaining new impressions and assimilating new ideas, brought 
this about. His style is remarkable for its transparent clearness, 
its perfect lucidity, its limpid flow, its rhythmic grace, its simplicity 
and naturalness, and the ready ease with which it adapts itself to 


1 Cf Hermot. 74; Hip. 3. tation of Hugo Bliimner, ‘De Locis Luciani 

2 That he was lacking in real historic con- ad Artem Spectantibus,’ Berlin, 1866. 
sciousness and in profound grasp of history, | * Cf. Pro Lapsu, 13. 
Passow shows in his pamphlet, ‘Lucianund 5 Notice, e. g., in Tim. 22, comparison of 
die Geschichte,’ Meiningen, 1854. rich man, beset by legacy-hunters, to thunny 

‘8 See notably description of a picture by fish, is the same as in Hor. Sat. 2, 5. 
Aétion in ‘ Herodotus or Aétion,,— which | &® How much Lucian piqued himself on 
is said to have given Raphael hints for oneof his gracefal style may be seen by reading 
his frescos, — and of a picture by Zeuxis in his ‘Zeuxis or Antiochus’ and the ‘ Prome- 
* Zeuxis or Antiochus’; and compare disser- theus es in Verbis.’ 
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the most varied emotions and the most diversified themes. It is 
vivified with the enthusiasm of strong convictions and earnest pur- 
pose ; it sparkles with bright emanations of fancy; it kindles with 
glowing imaginativeness ; it is suffused with healthful humor and 
playful wit ; while satire, sarcasm, mockery, and scorn are its 
peculiar elements, its vital air. 

But with all his zeal for perfect Attic usage, Lucian never quite 
succeeded in ridding himself of solecism, and freeing himself from 
‘the tendencies of the language of his own day. He cannot manage 
the particle with the subtile force and fine precision of the earlier 
time. He often gives us sentences overloaded with those marvel- 
lous creations of the Greek genius. His use of the idiomatic «ai, 
as also of the indefinite ris as an adjective modifier, is so frequent 
as to become a mannerism. He often uses os for Sore, and fre- 
quently has pn where ov« would alone be possible in the better 
period. Nor is he quite clear as to the proper functions of the 
optative. In purpose and conditional clauses he often employs it 
where the subjunctive were more correctly used. Lucian further- 
more often sins against good taste by his frequent reiteration of 
the same idea or illustration, and by his fondness for certain 
Homeric phrases and oft-used images. 

Lucian enriched the world with a new literary form in the satiric 
dialogue.1_ The philosophical dialogue was the starting-point; but 
into the severe and dignified form of Plato he breathed the laugh- 
ing, satiric spirit of Aristophanes. In his hands this became a 
potent instrument for hastening the downfall of Olympus and 
shattering the decaying columns of the ancient but degenerated 
Schools. There have been many modern imitators of his work, 
especially of his ‘ Dialogues of the Dead.’ Moreover, by his 
‘True History’ he became the father of all that abundant class of 
books of which ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ and ‘Munchausen’ are familiar 
modern examples. 

3. LUCIAN’s PHILOSOPHY. — Enough has already been said to 
show Lucian’s attitude toward the philosophy of his day. What 
were his own ideas of the great questions which philosophy attempts 


Cf Prom. es in Verb. 7; Bis Acc. 33 f.; Piscat. 26. 
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to answer?' He was a good deal of an agnostic, I suspect. 
Actual, practical life absorbed his time and attention to the exclu- 
sion of speculative problems. He was by nature and preference 
an iconoclast. Great names and ancient systems, with their vaunted 
assumption of authority, provoked in him, not reverence, but a 
smile of incredulity. His work for the world was not to build up, 
but to tear down. It was his high privilege to show the hollow 
and unsatisfactory nature of the philosophical teachings of his day. 
Beyond this he hardly went or cared to go. When he had pulled 
down the idols that his age adored, he had no others to set up in 
their places. He did not believe in idols. In the ‘ Life of Demo- 
nax’ he would seem to have delineated his ideal of a sage, — no 
dogmatic adherent of a particular school of thought, but broad and 
catholic in his associations and sympathies, sincere and sensible in 
his daily life. -In the ‘ Hermotimus’? he figures Truth under the 
image of a city where all are blissful, —fair as the city toward 
which Bunyan’s Christian made his triumphant pilgrimage, — 

whither it would be worth a lifetime of effort to attain. The 
different sects claim each to know the one way that leadeth there- 
unto. But what ordinary man has the means of deciding which 
one is in the right, or whether, indeed, any one may be? Ah, and 
life is too short to devote the necessary years to weighing the 
claims of each; especially when we contemplate the immoral lives 
of those who assert that they have gained the calm, clear heights 
of truth. It is not worth while, therefore, to worry ourselves in a 
weary attempt to attain the extremely improbable, but strive to 
make our immediate lives happy and sweet, strong and helpful. 
He praised the good life wherever he found it. His bitterest spite 
against the Schools is because of the incontinent, inconsistent lives 
of the adherents, which their teachings had no power to control. 
In one place he has a good word for Epictetus,’ in another for 
Epicurus,‘ in another fora Cynic ;° yet the systems these repre- 
sented were unspared. That his own life was moral and earnest we 


I See in this connection the dissertation % Ady. Indoct. 13. 

of Wilhelm Chlebs, ‘De Luciano Philo ¢ Alex. 47. 

sopho,’ Berlin, 1838. 5 Cf. the ‘Cynic’; also Catapl. 24. 
2 Hermot. a2 ff. 
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may well believe. True, there are some passages in his writings 
which offend against our moral taste. But ancient morality, at its 
best, was not Christian morality; and we must allow somewhat 
for the temper of the times and the temptations the humorous 
writer is ever under to provoke a laugh by rather broad and ques- 
tionable utterances. He mentions, as an amusing calumny, Alex- 
ander’s charge of immorality against himself;' and the whole tenor 
of his writings makes him a lover of truth and a hater of evil.2 
His philosophy of life, if I mistake not, is summed up in the 
striking sentence from ‘ Hermotimus,’ found upon our title-page : 
‘Virtue consists in activity; that is, in doing right, and sensible, 
and manly acts.’ The wise man will not hold himself aloof from 
those about him, but will enter into their life, and seek fellowship 
with them.® 

4. LucIAN AND RELIGION. — Lucian disbelieved entirely in the 
supernatural. Religion was a mass of idle tales and absurd tradi- 
tions, from which the sensible man should cut quite loose. Into 
the battle against the popular faith, with its gods innumerable, its 
meaningless rites, its senseless oracles, he entered with heart and 
soul. He mocked and railed at superstition and all credulous 
beliefs and observances. But here again he offered no substitute 
for the faith he contemned. Faint and feeble are the traces in his 
works — if, indeed, they can be found at all — of any conception of 
the eternal God, unknown, incomprehensible. He was too much 
absorbed in the life that is, for any illumination from the life to 
come to lighten his inner consciousness. But his scepticism had 
nothing systematic or dogmatic about it. It was that of the busy, 
practical man of the world, who, in his eagerness to clear the 
tangled places and make straight the crooked pathways of this life, 
finds neither time nor inclination to puzzle his brain and perplex 
his heart with any verities except those which are apparent to the 
sense or apprehended by experience. But life will be better if 
freed from the tyranny of religion. Lucian’s satire, therefore, is 
something more than irreverent mockery and sneering laughter at 


1 Alex. 54. Yovdys nai picérvdos cai mic way 7d 
3 In the ‘ Angler,’ 20, Lucian says of him- rovovrades eld0s ray papa avOpamev. 
self: prcardgey elui xaiptooyéns xaipico- % Cf. Hermot. 84; Lapith. 34. 
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the follies and foibles of the gods. It is informed by a profound 
moral purpose to free men from ignorance and self-deception, and 
to rescue them from the fears of superstition and the infamous arts 
of the charlatan. 

The most striking parallel to Lucian in modern times is Voltaire. 
Their methods were the same; their attitude toward the times in 
which they lived, the same. But the Greek satirist gains by com- 
parison with the witty Frenchman. He does not misrepresent nor 
caricature the doctrines he attacks. Without passion or prejudice, 
he sets the idols of the decrepit faith before us just as they are. 
And that is enough. 

In his zeal for the destruction of paganism and superstition, he 
was really a most potent ally of Christianity. But the early Church 
did not recognize him as such, and he himself would have scoffed 
at the idea. He was incapable of estimating the new force which 
had come into the world and was silently exerting among the 
lower classes its divine power of regeneration. To him Christianity 
was only one of the innumerable Eastern faiths, —an offshoot of 
the despised system of the Jews,—the infatuated adherents of 
which were worthy only of contemptuous pity. 

The Christian scholiasts and some later commentators have 
found frequent allusions to the Christian scriptures in Lucian’s 
writings, and have heaped upon him unsparing abuse. The ‘ True 
History’ was supposed to offer abundant examples. The battle in 
mid-air between the forces of the moon and the sun was a travesty 
of the conflict of St. Michael and the dragon; the monstrous whale 
which swallowed the adventurers was in mockery of the story of 
Jonah ; the city of gold, where there is neither night nor day, and 
where the vines bear fruit twelve times a year, was an impious allu- 
sion to the new Jerusalem, — the ‘city of pure gold,’ ‘which hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon,’ and through which flows 
the river of life, on whose banks stands ‘the tree of life, yielding 
its fruit every month.’ It is not impossible that the ‘ True His- 
tory’ may contain some faint reminiscence of the Bible; but it is 
far more probable, as Hermann Kiihn has clearly shown,’ that all 

! Program, Grimma, 1844. 
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these supposed allusions are either the chance similarities incident 
to all highly figurative descriptions of like subjects, or references 
to matters found in profane literature. It is in the account of 
Peregrinus alone! that Lucian manifests any knowledge of the 
Christian religion. The passage? in which he speaks of the 
Christians is very famous, and has been the subject of much con- 
troversy; but it contains nothing which indicates in Lucian a 
feeling of special animosity and enmity against our faith. It reads 
as follows : — | 

‘ About this time® he became a master of the marvellous wisdom 
of the Christians, through association about Palestine with their 
priests and scribes. And—would you believe it?—in a short time 
these were mere boys beside him who rose to be their prophet, 
master of rites, head of the synagogue and everything. Of their 
books he explained and expounded some, and composed many 
himself ; and they began to regard him as a god, and had him as 
their lawgiver, and made him their bishop. Anyway, they still 
worship that great man, — the one who was crucified in Palestine 
for introducing this new mystery. Well, Peregrinus was arrested 
for his zeal and cast into prison, — a circumstance which redounded 
no little to his renown for the future, and to the love of mystery 
and thirst for notoriety which were his ruling passions. For while 
he remained in bonds, the Christians, considering this a general 
calamity, left no means untried in their endeavor to set him free. 
When their efforts proved unavailing, ministries of every other 
sort were continued with unremitting zeal. From the earliest 
dawn one could see aged widows and orphan children waiting 
beside the prison-door ; nay, men of authority among them bribed 
rary, have found an allusion to Christ. In 


* Alexander,’ 25, the false prophet speaks of 
Epicureans, atheists, and Christians in the 


1 The tractate, ‘ Philopatris,’ included 
among Lucian’s writings, belongs, without 
doubt, to a much Jater period. On the evi- 


dence of this, however, Lucian was by some 
thought to be an apostate Christian. In the 
* Philopseudes,’ 16, where a Syrian of Pale- 
stine, famous for his power in curing demo- 
niacs and lunatics, is mentioned, many, 
contrary to the plain meaning of the passage, 
which speaks of the Syrian as a contempo- 


same breath; the reason for classing them 
together being that they were all alike in- 
credulous of heathen oracles. 

2 De Morte Peregr. 11 ff. 

3 Namely, shortly after the murder of his 
father, when Peregrinus was wandering from 
land to land. 
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the jailer, and spent the night with him. Moreover, elaborate 
meals were brought in, their sacred books were read, and the most 
excellent Peregrinus — for so he still was called — was styled by 
them a second Socrates. Besides all this, there came from the 
cities of Asia persons delegated by the Christians at their common 
cost to assist the man, to defend him on trial, and to give him 
comfort. They display inconceivable alacrity whenever their public 
interest is in question; in short, they grudge nothing. So Pere- 
grinus received considerable money from them on the pretext of . 
his imprisonment, which indeed proved very profitable to him. 
For these poor wretches have made themselves believe that they 
are altogether immortal, and are going to live for evermore; so 
they hold death in contempt, and most are quite ready to yield 
themselves thereunto. Moreover, their first lawgiver made them 
believe that they are all brothers one of another when they have 
once abandoned and quite abjured the gods of the Greeks, and 
given their worship to that crucified sophist of theirs, and con- 
formed their lives to his laws. So they hold all things in equal 
contempt, and esteem them as common property, having adopted 
such notions with no clear ground of faith. If, therefore, an 
impostor appears among them, a man of skill and craft, and able to 
manage affairs, he gets rich in no time at all by playing upon these 
simple folk.’ 

The governor of Syria at that time was devoted to philosophy, 
Lucian says; and perceiving that Peregrinus was rather anxious 
than otherwise for martyr fame, he disappointed him by setting 
him at liberty. Peregrinus went back home, where the feeling 
against him because of his crime was still strong. He escaped the 
fury of the people by yielding up to them what remained of his 
large patrimony, and again set forth upon his wanderings, depend- 
ing upon the Christians everywhere for supplies. But he was soon 
found guilty of some transgression, — of eating some forbidden 
food, Lucian thinks, — and was excommunicated. 

This is all. The narrative is entirely free from any appearance 
of spite or hate or mockery. Lucian speaks of the ‘ marvellous 
wisdom of the Christians’; but no trace of sarcasm lurks in the 
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expression, so far as we can judge, though the scholiast took it in 
that way, and uttered a very unchristian malediction. His refer- 
ence to Christ as the ‘crucified sophist’ contains no opprobrium 
whatever. ‘Sophist,’ in Lucian’s day, was a perfectly good word, 
as much so as ‘teacher’ or ‘lecturer’ at the present time. There 
is abundant proof that Lucian’s knowledge of the Christians was 
extremely superficial; else, for example, he would never have 
spoken of ‘priests’ and ‘scribes,’ nor mentioned the synagogue, 
nor supposed that Christians could have held Peregrinus for a 
god, or named him Socrates. But he knows about the zeal of the 
Christians when a brother is in difficulty ; of their brotherly love, 
their splendid liberality and self-sacrifice ; of their contempt for 
the world in the belief of an immortality; of their bravery in the 
face of death; of their perfect abjuration of heathen divinities ; of 
their worship of Christ, with conformity of their lives to his laws. 
He thinks, however, that they have no sure ground for their faith ; 
and pronounces them ‘poor wretches’ (xaxodaipoves) for their lack 
of worldly wisdom, and the ease with which they allow themselves 
to fall a prey to any clever impostor who appears. One needs 
only to compare Lucian’s utterances with those of Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, and Pliny, to appreciate the difference in Lucian’s attitude. 
He simply did not understand the new light that was shining into 
men’s lives; but so far as he did know it, he finds in it nothing to 
rail at or to mock. He thought of its devotees as simple, credu- 
lous, deluded people, — nothing more, nothing less. He was not 
of a temper that could have been brought to recognize its beauty 
or admit its claims; though all the time he was doing it manful 
service by hurrying to complete overthrow the falling superstition 
of Olympus. ; 

5. LuciIAn’s VALUE FOR US.-~- More than any other writer, 
Lucian enables us to know how men lived and acted, what their 
thoughts and feelings were, in that period during which the new 
principle of Christianity was beginning to make itself a recognized 
force in an exhausted civilization and an enervated race. The 
helplessness of Zeus and his court, —strengthened though it was by 
strange importations from Egypt and the East, —the hopelessness 
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of philosophy, are reflected as nowhere else in his pages. The 
pageant of second century life passes in long procession before our 
eyes. The rich and the poor jostle each other, and peer with half- 
angry glances into one another’s faces; prince and Slave look 
across an infinite chasm into each other’s eyes; lord and lady 
parade before us with their vices and their follies on their sleeves ; 
charlatan and enthusiast, priest and juggler, pander and parasite, 
sorceress and strange woman, idle rhetorician and captious 
philosopher, savant and cynic, fortune-hunter and fawning poli- 
tician, crowd and elbow their way along before us, and bring to us 
with startling vividness the follies, the passions, the enthusiasms, 
the competitions, and all the bustle and rustle and hurly-burly of 
the tragedy, the comedy, the ballet of life, which thronged the 
great world-theatre some seventeen centuries ago. 


AUTHORITIES. — For fuller details with reference to the age, 
and Lucian’s activity, the student is referred to the following 
treatises : — ‘The Age of the Antonines,’ by W. W. Capes 
(‘Epochs of Anc. Hist.’ series); closing chapters of Merivale’s 
‘Romans under the Empire’; opening chapters of Gibbon’s 
‘ Decline and Fall’; Lecky, ‘History of European Morals,’ ch. ii. ; 
Farrar, ‘Seekers after God,’ ch. iv.; Renan, ‘ Marc-Auréle’; 
‘Lucian,’ by W. L. Collins (‘Anc. Classics for English Readers’ 
series); Froude’s ‘ Short Studies,’ third series; Martha, ‘ Les 
Moralistes sous l’Empire Romain,’ last ch.; Jacob, ‘ Characteristik 
Lucians’; ‘ Democratic Review,’ 11, 223; ‘Quart. Rev.’ 37, 323 
‘Eclectic Mag.’ 134, 796; ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 10, 284, 448; 
Classical Dictionaries, etc. 
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J, 9 2 a b , e > > 4 
go TEVTAS WAP GAUTNS NUTOMOANTEY WS Efe, AKOVELS 
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@s Tapa wdavrev adetas. adels Sé av Tos THrIL- 
KoUTOUS Kai ToLovTOUs avdpas Kal pdteis Naumpas 
Kal Aoyous cemvous Kai oyjpa evrpeTés Kal Tit 
wai dofay xai erawvov cal mpoedpias cal Suvdpets 
Kai apydas xal to émi'doyos evdoxipeiy cal Td 
ent ouveces evdatpovilerOat, yeT@viy Ts mmvapov 
évdvon xai ayia Sovrotperés avarpyy xa 
poyNia Kai yrudeia nal xotréas Kai xoNaTTipas 
€y taiv yepow ékeus xaTw vevevnws eis TO Epyon, 
Napacirerns Kai yapailndos «ai wdvra tpotrov 
tavewos, avaxunmrwov Se ovdémote ovdé avdipwdes 
ovdé edevMepoy ovdév éemivowy, adda Ta pev Epya 
bres evpvOpa Kai evoynpova Eotat cot Tpovowy, 
Gres Sé autos eipvOpos nat Koopios Eon Taiota 
weppovTixws, GAN GTiyLoTepoy TOY GeavTOY TOY 
Bev.” 

Taira ért Neyovons aris ov Treptpeivas eyo 7d 
Tédos TaV Aoyev avacTtas aTednvdayny, Kat THY 
Gpoppoy éxeivny nal épyarixny amodiTr@v pere- 
Bawov mpos tv L[latéeiavy pdra yeynOas, cai 
parsotra eet poe eis vouw AGev 7 oxuTady Kat 
Gre wyyas ebOs obK OdVyas apyopevp por yOés 
évetpiaro. % 5é azorepbcioa 1d pév TpwrTov 
WYGVAKTEL Kai TW Yeipe TUVEKpoTEs Kai ToUs OdovTAS 
éxpte, TéAos Sé, wotep thy NuPnv dxovoper, 
érempyee cat eis iBov pereBéBrnTo. «& Se 
mapadota énabe, pn amitnonre’ PSavparorowl 
yap of Gvetpor. 7 érépa 5é mpos pe amidovca 
“ rovyapouy apeifroual oe, én, “triode rijs 


Stcavoovvns, Gre xaras thy Sicnv éSixacas’ Kai » 
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EXGe dn, eriBnOe rovtov Tov dynpatos”— deiEacd 
tt Synua vromrréepwy imrev twov to LInyao@ 
éorxorwy— Strws eidfs, ola nal HrAMka 7) aKodov- 
O@noas éuol ayvoncew Epedres.” érret 5€ avndOor, 
 pev Hrauve Kal Hyoyer, apels 5é eis typos eyo 
émeckoTrouy amo THS| Ew apEdpevos aypt mpos Ta 
éomrépia modes xal €Ovn wal Sxpous, xabdiep o 
Tpirrodepos arocteipwy te és THY hv. ovKETt 
pévros péuynuar, 6 TL TO oTretpomevoy exEivo Dv, 
TAnv TovTo povov, Ste KaTwOev adhopavTes ot 
avOpwrot érnvouvy Kat per evpnulas, Kal ods ye- 
voiuny TH wryce, Tapéreprrov. Selkaca Sé pot Ta 
TOCTAUTA Kae ToS eTratvovcLW exeivos erravHyayer 
avOis ovxéts thy écOjra exeivny évdedvKoTa, iv 
elyov adirrdpuevos, GAAd poe eddKovy evrrapudos 
Tis éTaynKkew. KatadaBovoa otv Kal Tov waTépa 
éoT@Ta Kal epipévovta édeixvuey advT@ éxeivyny 
thy écOnra Kapé, olos rout, Kai Te Kal OTrémyn- 
cev, ola puxpod Sev rept éwod éBovrevoaro. 
Tatra péuynpat Sov avrimats ére dv, éwol Soxety 
extapaydels mpos Tov Tav wAnyav poBov. 
Merafv &S€ réyovros, ““Hparres,” ébn tis, “ ws 
paxpov TO évuTrucoy Kat Sixavixov. elt addos 
itréxpovee, “ yeumeptvos Gverpos, Ste pnKiotal elow 
ai vixtes, i} Taya Tou Tptéotrepos waotep 0 ‘Hpa- 
KARS Kal autos éott. Te § ov érprOew avT@ 
Anphoat TadtTa mTpos nuas Kal pynoOHvas trardiKns 
yuxtos Kab dveipwy radaav Kal yeynpaKxoTov ; 
Ewros yap 9 Yuypodoyias py dveipwv viroKpiTas 


30 Twas Huds UmretAnde; OvK, wyabé- ovdé yap o 
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A“ 4 \ os / e / 
Elevodayv mote Sinyovmevos To évitrviov, ws edoxer 
avuT@ wupKaia elvat dv TH waTpea oixia Kal Ta 
ara, — lore yap —ovy trdxpicw thy div ovd 
e ” > ‘ 3 X\ é: o b>] 
@s dAvapew éyvwxos atta sueFnet, cal ravra ép 
Tokéum Kal payn Kal airoyvwoce wpayparov, 
WEPlLETTWTWY TWOAELIOV, GANA TL Kal YpHotpov elyev 
4 Supynots. «al rolvuy kayo TodTov Tov 
Svetpov vpiv Sinynodpnv éxeivov veka, 
@ e , ‘ / , 

Sims ob véot mpos Ta BerTiw TpéTaVTal 
A # \ 4 ¥ 
kat watbdelas &xywvrat, Kal pdardota, el Tis 
avtov wrod wevias eGedoxaxel Kal Tpos TA RTTH 
arokAives ducw ovx ayevyn Stadbelpwv. érrip- 
pwaOncetat e& old Sts Kaxeivos axovcas Tod pv- 
Oov, ixavov éavt@ tapaderyyna ene mpoorncdpevos, 
évvowy olos pwév Oy pos TA KaAXNICTA Opunoa Kat 

’ 4 XN > 4 \ ‘ 
mavoelas éreOvunoa pndéy arrodetNtacas mWpos THV 

S \ U \ ‘ e€ A 9 LA 
mweviay Thy TOTe, olos Sé Tpos twas érravedrrvOa, 
eb nat pndév GdrXo, ovdevds your Tav AWoyAUdwY 


adokorepos. iV 
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TIMQN, ZEY2, EPMHS, IAOYTOS, TENIA, FNA@O- 


a 


I 


° 


TIMON H MIZANOPOIIOS. 


NIAHS, @®IAIAAHS, AHMEAS, @PASYKAHS. 


—— 


TIM. °2 Zed Pirse wai Eee wat éraipeie cai 1 


Dw J \ \@ / 
édéorie Kal doTepoTTynTa Kat OpKie Kal vehernyepéera 
/ ” , bh e 69 Ul 
Kal épiySovre cal et Ti ce GAXO ot éuBpovTntos 
jwowmtal Kadovot, Kal padioTa OTay arropHat Tpos 
TA METPA,— TOTE Yap avTois TOAV@VUpBOS YyiVOMEVOS 
umrepelders TO TWimrov ToD wéTpoU Kal avaTrAMpois TO 
Kexnvos Tov puOwov —rov cou viv 4 épiopdparyos 

3 \ \ ¢ 4 : ‘ ye > 4 

aotpatn kat 7 BapvBpopos Bpovtn Kai o avOandoes 
Kal apynets Kat cpepdadéos Kepavvos ; ArravTa yap 
tadta Anpos on avarépnve Kal Kamvos areyvas 


\ 4 Lay / A > 4 \ 
TointiKos &&w Tov Tatayou Tav ovouaTwy. TO bé. 


‘4 
doldymov cot nal éxnBorov Srrrov Kal mpoxetpov 
> ew? of , > / . La ] 
ovK ol6 Orws TEedews amréoBn Kal wuypov éote 
pndé orAtyoy orivOnpa opyns Kata tov adicovyvTwV 


diabvratrov. Oarrov yodv tav emtopKely tis émi- 2 


xelpovvtwv Ewrov Ppvadrrida hoBnOcin av fh rhv 

A 4 A Ll cf a 
Tov tmavOapdtopos Kepavvod droya* orm Sadov 
Twa émavateivesOas Soxeis avtois, @s wip pev i 
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‘ > 93 ? “A Q , s Q a 
Katrvov at’ avtrod py Sedscevar, povov Sé tovrTo 
’ bd 4 fe) 4 tig > lA 
cleo Oat atrokavice TOD TpAavpaTos, OTL avaTrAnTOn- 

fo! > 4, Cd 70 5 a fe! Ul N 
Tat Ts acBoXov. WaTe non Ota TAUTA Gol Kal 
€ ‘ 2 a > 7 ) / 
0 Jarpydvevs avriBpovray érorApa, ov mavu Tt 
9 4 ” N C4 ‘ \ > A / 
amiOavos wv, Tpos otT@ yuypov THY opynv Aia 
Oepwoupyos avnp peyadavyovmevos. mas yap; 
(4 s e A ; , A bd 
trou ye KaOatrep td pavdpayopa Kabevders, ds odTeE 
TOY eTlopKouvTwWY GaKovELS OUTE TOUS aodLKOUYTAS 
b] a A A \ > s \ a 
émioxotreis, Anpas bé€ Kal auPAv@TTELS Mpos T 
yiwoueva xal ta OTa exxexwpwoa Kabdrep ot 
, 9 \ ” NY Pgs A 
mapnGnkotes. emrel véos ye ere kai ofvOupos dv 
Kal axpaios THY Opynv TokAd Kata Tov adixwr Kal 
Biaiwv étroies xal ovdérroTe Tryes TOTE pos avTOUS 
9 / ? > 9 > \ / e A 
Exeyerpiav, GAN adel evepyos TravTws Oo KEpauvos Ty 
kal 7 aiyis érrecelero kal % BpovtTn émataryetro 
\ 
Kal 7) adotparn cuveyés waomrep els axpoBodopov 
arponxovritero* of cerspot Sé Kooxwndov xai 7 
\ \ \ e , / a 
yi@ay owpndov Kxal » yarala metpndov, iva cot 
dopticas Stareywpac, veto! te paydaios xat Biatos, 
TOTALOS EXATTH OTAYwV' BOTE THALKAUTH ev AaKapeEt 
xpovov vavayia eri Tov Aevxariwvos éyéveTo, ws 
troBpuyiwv amdvtwv Katadeduxorwy poyis ev Te 
KiBwrioy meptcwOnvat mpocoxettay te Avewpet 
4 A 
Samupov tt Tou avOpwirivou oméppatos SvaduAarrov 
‘ets émvyounv Kaxias peiCovos. Tovyaptot axoAov0a 
Ths pabuuias tariyepa xopitn wap avtav, ovte 
O@vovtos Ett aol Twos aite oTepavobyTos, et pw TIS 
bd / >) 4 2 > 4 
apa wapepyov ‘OdvpFiwv, Kal ovTos ov mavu 
9 led A A bd] > ] ? 4 > “a 
dvayxaia troveiy Soxwv, aAr eis Bog TL apxator 
“a / A 
CUVTEA@Y* Kal pet OALyov Kpovov ce, ® Oedv 
8 
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yevvatorate, atropavotet Tapwodpevot THs TiyLAS. 
€@ Aéyety, TocaKLs 75n wou TOV vewy cegvANKacL’ 
of S€ Twes Kal ait@ cot tas yeipas "Odvprlacw 
émiBeBAnKacl, Kal cv Oo infpiBpenérns w@Kvncas 
dvacTnca, Tovs Kivas f TOUS YyeiTovas érmLKané- 
cacGat, ws Bondpopnoavres.avtovs cvAAdBorev Ere 
aovoKxevalopévous pos THY huynyv: GAN o yevvatos 
kat TvyavtoXerwp nal Tiravoxparop éxdOnaco tovs 
m@AoKdpous TepRelpouevos vr avtav, Sexamrnyvv 
xepauvov éywv év tH Sela. Tadta Toivyy, @ 
Oavydore, mnvika travcetat odtws aywedas Tapo- 
popeva ; 1) wWpTe KoAdoES THY TocCaUTHV adiKiaD ; 
Wooot Saibo%e h AevxgXiwves txavot mpos ottas 
irépavtAov bBpw tov Biov; iva yap ta Kowa 
édoas Taya elrw, TocovTovs ‘AOnvaiwy eis tos 
dpas Kal-mXovalous éx Tevertdtwv atodnvas Kal 
maot trois Seopévois émixoupnoas, waddrov Se aOpoov 
eis evepyeoiay Tov pitwy éxyéas Tov AovTor, 
évret6n mévns Sia TadtTa eyevounrv, ovKéte ovde 
yvopitoua, mpos avtav ovdé mpocBrérovew oF 
Téws UToTTHGCOYTES Kal WeooKvvowvTEes KAK TOD 
€uov vevparos amnpTnuevol, adr Hv mov Kat odo 
Baslwv évrvye- Tvl aitav, @oTep Twa oTHANV 
jTaratod vexpov say imo TOU Ypovoy avaTeTpap- 
pevny trapépyovtat pndé avayvortes, ot Sé Kal 
mwoppwhev idovrTes éeTépav éextpétrovtas Sucavtnroy 
kat atrotpoTaiov Oéapa GrecOat trrodapBavovTes 
TOV OU po WoAAOY cwTHpa Kal evepyérny avTov 
yeyevnuévov. ote wTd Tav Kakav éml ravTny 


30 THY éoyaTiay Tpatropevos évarrauevos SipOépav 
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? 4 4 a e 4 9 a , 

epyalopar thy yy vropicbos spohay TeTTApwD, 
TH épnuia nat rH SixéAXy mpocdirocopav. évtadba 
TovTo yotv pou Soxm xepdaveiv, pnnéte dyrecOar 
moAdovs Tapa tHy aktiay ev mpaTTovTas’ avta- 
porepov yap TovTO ye. 75n TroTé ovv, ® Kpdvou Kat 
*P 4 er N ‘\ A ee ? A 

éas ulé, Tov BaOvv rodrov i A lanaie ade: 

\ , eA ‘ : /S \ , 
Kat vndvpov —virép tov ‘Emipesidny yap Kexoi- 
pnoat—xal avappiticas Tov Kepavvoyv 4h ex Tis 
Airvns évavodpevos peyadnv troijcas tiv pdrAoya 
nr 4 / \ 9 , N a , 
érideatéal twa yodrry avipwdpus cai veavixod Atos, 
ef py arnOH éote ta bd Kp§tav wepi cod Kai ris 
éxel tapyns puPoroyoupeva. 

ZETS. Tihs odtos éotw, @ ‘Epp, 0 Kxexpayos 
éx ths “Arrucns Tapa Tov ‘Tunrroy év TH virwpeia 
mivapos Gros Kal avypav Kat UrobipOepos ; cxaTrreL 
Sé oluar émicexupas: Aados avOpwiros Kai Opacis. 
}) tou diddcodos ect. ov yap av obtws acePeis 
Tous Noyous SreEnet sel OV. 

EPM. Ti dns, & xP ; dyvoeis Tipeova TOV 
‘Exexpar Bou TOV Korn oUTOS €oTLV O TrOAAG- 
Kis Nas, cad’ tepav ree penne 0 veoTrAoUTOS, 
e \ e / > © -~ e Y 
Oo Tas 6 +: éxatouPas, Tap @ AapTpas éopTtatew 
elwOayev ta Atacta. 

ZETS. Ded ths arrays: oO Kadds éxeivos, 6 
qnovaws, Tept Sv of TocovTot Pidror; tl rabev 
TowouTos éati ; avypnpos, aOALoS Kal oKaTraveds 
kai picOwros, ws Eorxev, ovTw Bapelay natapépwv 
Thy SixeAXav. 

EPM. Obdrtwoi pev etreiv, ypnototns érérpufrev 
avtov kab diravOpwria Kal o pds Tovs Seopevous 
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dmavras olxtos, as & ddnbet Aoyo, dvoww Kal 
evnOera nal axpicia mepl tov pirwy, bs ov cuvies 
xopakt Kal AvKOLs yapitouevos, GAN tm yuTrav 
TOTOUTMY O KAKOdaiLwY KELpopeEvOs TO nite pirous 
elvat avTous Kai éralpovs @eto, Um evdvolas Tis 
mpos avTov yaipovtas tH Bopa: of S€ Ta data 
yupvecavtres axptBas Kal wepitpayoures, et 5é TIS 
Kal pueros évnv, éxpvtnoavtes Kal rovTov ev 
para éripedws, @yovTo avov avTov Kat tas pitas 
UrroreTuNpéevoy arrodiTrovTes, ovde yvwpilovTes Erb 
ovdé mpooPrérovres — rdbev yap ;—7] émKxov- 
poovres 4 émidsdovtes ev TO péper. Sia raira 
duxedrityns Kal SipOepias, ws opas, amodTrov br 
aioyuvns TO doTu puicBod yewpyer pedayyorav 
Tots Kaxois, Ste ot WAouTobvyTes Trap abTod para 
brepontiKas Tapépyovras ovdé Tovvopua, et Tiwwv 
Kanotro, eidorTes. 

ZET2. Kai pnv ov waporréos dvnp ovdé 
dpednTeos’ eixoTas yap yyavacres SvaTruyay: ézrel 
Kat Spota Troujcopey Tois KaTapdTtos KoAakw éxel- 
vous émideAnopévot avdpos Tocavta pnpla tavpwy 
Te Kal aly@v miotrata KavoavTos nui él Tov 
Bopov: ett yodv év tais pict thy Kvicay autaov 
éxw. mA Um’ aoyodias te Kal GopvBou modXod 
Tov émupKkovvTwy Kal Bralopévwy Kal apravovTwv, 
érs 5é€ kat poBov tod Tapa TaY LeporvAOvYTMOY — 
ToNAOL yap ovtot Kal SvcdvAaxtot Kat ovd em 
Odtyov KaTapvoas hpiv épiict— or. 75n ypovov 
ovdé amdBreya és thv 'Artucny, kal padota && 
ov dirocbdpia nal Noywv Epides erremdNacay avtois: 
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payopévwy yap mpos adAnANous Kal KexparyoTov 
ovdé emraxovew tots TaV evyav: wate 4% émtBuca- 
pevov yp) Ta wra Kabfjcbat 4h éemitpiBHvat mpos 
aUTOV, dpeTHy Twa Kal dowpata Kal Anpous peyadn 


tm hovy Evvetpovtwv. S:a taitd tot Kal todTov. 


apernOjvas EvvéBn impos jyav ot dadrAov svta. 
Sums Sé-rov ITdodrov, ® ‘Epyh, wapadaBev amibe 
map avrov xata tayos: ayérw &@ o IIdobtos Kai 
\ \ e fe) # 

Tov @noavupov pel abroad Kal pevérwoay dudw rapa 
ro Tipwve pndé aradXarrécbwcav cttw padlws, 
Kay STL pardtora vo yYpnoTdrnTos avlis éexdioKy 
avrovs THs oikias. epi S¢ Tov KoXdKwv éxelvorv 
Kal THs ayaptotias, hy éredecEavto mpos autor, 
car avis péev oxéeropyas Kal Sixnv Socovory, érecdav 
TOV Kepauvoy éemicKxevdow* KaTeaypevat yap avTod 
kal amectoumpévat eiol Svo0 axtives at péytotat, 
e , a > J 4 > \ \ 

o7roTe PiAOTLBOTEpoY NKOVTLOa TP@NY éTrl TOY Godi- 

\ 3 a 4 N € A 
otnyv "Avakayopay, bs ereOe rods opirnras pndé 
ddws elvai Twas Nuas Tors Deovs. GAA’ éxelvou yev 
Sinuaprov, — vrepéoxe yap avtov, THY xelpa - 

” € \ \ ? \, 9 ” 4 
KAns—o Sé xepauvvos és TO Avakftov TapacKmyas 
éxelvo te natéprcke Kal adros odlyou Seiy cuverpiBn 
wept TH TéTpa. WAY ixavy ev TocoOUTP Kal aby 
Tiysapia éoTas avtois, e¢ wrepTAouTodyTa Tov 
Tipova opacev. 

EPM. Olop jv To péya Kexparyévat Kal oxAnpov 
elvat xal Opacvv. ov Tots SuKatodoyodat povors, 
bd A a 3 / fe) 4 ? 4 , 
GNAL Kal Tois evyopevors TOUTO YpNnotmov: dou yéE 
To. avrixa pada TAovoLWsS eK TevertdTov KaTa- 
atncetat 0 Tiwwy Boncas xal tappnotacapevos év 
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TH evyn Kxal émirtpévras rov Jia: et 8é cww17 
€oxamrey émixexupas, érs av Eoxanrtevy apedov- 
pevos. 

ITAOTT. ‘Ad éym ove av ardrOoun, & Zed, 
jap auTov. 

ZETX. Aid ci, & apicre TTdodte, wal tadta 
éuod Kedevoartos ; ; 

ITAOTT. “Ore vi Alia bBpilev eis eue Kat 
éEehopes wal és modAa xatepépite Kal taba 
watp@ov avt@ dirov ovra, Kal povovovyl Sixpavors 
éFewOer pe THS olxias KaOdmep ot TO Trip éx TAY 
Nelp@y amroppirToorTes. avOis oby amréXOw Trapa- 
airow Kat xoraku Kal étalpais trrapabdobncopevos ; 
én’ éxeivous, ® Zed, wéute pe Tovs aicOncopévous 
Ths Swpeas, Tovs meptéyovtas, ols tiwsos éya Kal 
mepiT@oOntros* ovrot Sé of Adpot TH wevia Evyvé- 
oTwcay, hv mpotimaciw nueov, Kal SipOépay tap 


aiTns NaBovtes Kat SixeXdayv ayararwcay aOd.0t 


Téttapas OBorovs aropépovtes of Sexatadavrous 
Swpeds dwedntl mpoiépevor. 

ZETSX. Ovdéev eri rovodrov o Tipwv épydcerat 
wept oé* avy yap avrov 4 Sikedda tretracdayo-~ 
YNKEV, Eb 1) TavTadTaclw avadynTos égTe THY GopuUr, 
@s xpiv o€ avtl THs wevias tTpoatpeicba. ad 
pévTol, Tavu peprripotpos elvat pot Soxeis, Ss viv 
pev tov Tipwva aitia, dott cot tas Ovpas avatre- 
Tdcas ndier trepiwooreiy édhevOépws obTE aTroKNELwV 
ovte CnroTuTa@v: aAXNoTe Sé TovvarvTioy Hyavaxres 
Kata TOV Trovciwy KaTaxexrelcBat Aeyay pos 


3 aUTaY UTd pmoyNols Kal KET’ Kal onpelby émt- 
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\ 

Bodais, as pndé wapaxiyrai cou és to bas Suvarov 
elvat. tadta yotv amwdupou mpos pe atromviyer Oat 
Neyov ev TOMA TE cKoTp* Kal Sid TodTo wypds 
npiv épaivov nal ppovridos advamAews, TUperTTAaKwS 
tous Saxtudous mpos TO 00s Tav AoyiFpav Kar 
amrodpdcecOat aieirav, eb xatpov AaBoo, Tap 
avtév: Kai SrAws TO Tpaypya brépservov edoxes cot, 
dy yarkee  otdnp@ TH Oaraum Kabdrep THY 
Aavdnv mapbevevecOar im’ axptBéot nat waptro- 
ynpots tratdaywyois avarpepopevov, re Toxp xat 
t@ Aoyiopo. aroma yoiv troteiy EpacKes avtovs 
épavras pev eis trrepBorrv, é£on S€é arrodavewy ov 
ToApavrTas, ovde én’ adelas ypwpévous Te epwre 
xuplous ye dvtas, GANA hudaTrew eypyyoporas, és 
TO onpetoy Kal toy poxAcdy doxapdapuetl BAé- 
qovrTas, ixavnv aTroNavotv oiopévous ov TO avTOUs 
arroAavew Eyew, addrAa TO pndevi peradidovat Ths 
aTroNavcews, Kabdrrep Thy ev TH hatvy Kiva pte 
autny écOioveay tav KpiOav unre TO lr@@ TewovTe 
émitpémovoav. Kal mpocéte ye Kal KaTeyéXas avToY 
desopévov kal gpvdatrovTwy Kai TO KatvoTaToy 
avrovs CnNoruTovyTar, ayvoowvTov Sé ws KaTdpatos 
oixérns 4} oixovouos TraldoTpiy vmreciwy Nabpaiws 
éumapownoe tov Kaxodalpova nal dvépactov Se- 
oTOTHY pos aGLaupoy Tt Kal pLKpooTopoy AvyVidLoV 
kal Sinparéov Opvadridiov erraypurvely edoas Tots 
TOKOWS. WAS odv ovK dia TaiTa, mddAaL pev 
éxeiva airvacbar, viv 6 tT@ Tivwve ta évavtia 
€rixanetp ; 


15 JIAOTT. Kai py et ye rarnOes ekeraloss, 
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dude cot ebroya Sokw mroceiv' rod re yap Tipwvos 
To wdavu TedTo aveimevov Kai apedés oUK eEvVOiKoD 
ws piso eixorws Ay Soxoins tovs te ad 
katdkreotov Ovpais Kal év axorm gudaTTovTas, 
Srrws avtois wayvTepos yevoipnv cal mipedys Kat 
inrépoyxos érripedoupevous, ovTe mpocamropévous 
avrovs ote és TO Pas WpodyovTas, ws unde opUeinv 
mpos Tsvos, avonrous éevopitoy elvat Kai UBptotas, 
ovdey ddtxodvTa pre Ud TocovTas Secpois KaTa- 
OHTOVTAS, OUK eldoTas Ms peTa pixpoyv aTiacw 
GArw Tw Tov evdatovev pe KaTadLTTOVTES. OvT 
ovv éxelvous ote Tovs wavy mpoxeipovs els eye 
rovtous érawa, adAA Tovs, Brep apiatdy éoTt, 
pétpov émriOncovtas T@ mpdypate nal pre adeto- 
pévous TO Trapdrav pte wponcopévous TO SAov. 
oxores yap, & Zev, wpds toi Aids, ef tis vopm 
yeas yuvaixa véay Kal Kadyv éreta pyte pudaT- 
Tot unre CndotuTrot 76 wapatrav, aduels nal Badilew 
évOa av eBéroe vintwp Kal uel huépay xad Evveivas 
Tots BovAopévots, wAadrov $e adros awrdyos potyev- 
Oncopevnv avorywy tas Ovpas Kal paotpoTrevwv Kar 
mwavtas ér avrnv xarov, apa 6 TowdTos épav 
Sofeev dv; od ob ye, & Zed, rovTro dains adv 
épacOels arodddxus. ef 5é tis Eurradw édevépayv 
yuvaixa eis tiv oixlav voum trapadaBov én’ dporm 
mraldov yynoiov 6 $& pire abtés mpoodmrrotto 
axpaias Kal cardis wapBévou pire ddr 1 poaBXeE- 
mew eriTpérot, dyovoy S& nai oreipay xataxdeioas 
TrapGevetor, kal tadta épav ddcxwv nab Siro dv 
amd tis xpoas Kal ris capxos éxtetnxvias nal 


" 16 
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Tov opOarpav wrodeduxotay, éoF Srws 6 Towbros 
ov wapatraiew Sofecey av, Séov wadorroveicbar Kar 
G7Tohavely TOU yduov, KaTapapaivwy evTpocwToV 
ottw Kal érépactov Kopny xaOdtep itpeay rH 
Gcopoddopw tpépov Sua wavtos tov Biov; raira 5 
Kal autos @yavaxT@ wpos éviwy yey ativws NaKte- 
{ouevos nal Aadvacopuevos Kab éFavTAovpevos, tr’ 
évioy 5€ wotep atuypatias Sparrérns memedn- 
| pévos. 
ZETX. Ti ovv dyavaxteis nar aitév ; Sid0aces w 
yap ¢udw Kxadrnv tiny Sixnv, of péev @aotep o 
ev arrotot Kat ayevarot Kal Enpol To oTopa, 
errikgynvores povov T® xpuvaiv, ot 5é xabdrep o 
di aro ths Pdpuyyos THY Tpodyv UT TAY 
‘Aprrudv ddatpovpevot. aGrrN amiOe 45n swdhpo- 1s 
yeorépw wapda worv To Tivwr évrevgopevos- 

ITAOTT. °Exeivos yap mote tavcetat do7rep 
dx xodivov retpuTrnpuévou, mpiv Gdws etopunvai pe, 
Kata otrovony é£avTrav, POdoat Bovdcpevos Thy 
érrippony, py bmTépavTAgs eomeray ériKhvTw aUTOV ; 2 
Bate és tov trav Aavafowy iPov sspogopycew poe 
Soxa xal parny eravrdjoety, Tou KUTOUS 411) 
oréyovrTos, GANA mply eta puivat, axebov exxvOnoo- 
pévou Tob emreppeovTas oltws evpUTepoy TO ™pos 
rhy éxyvow KexXnvos Tod al@ov Kal ax@AVUTOS 7 35 nr” | 
é£od0s. 

ZETS. Odxoty fv ph eudpdk&ntrat ro Keynvos 
rovTo Kat és TO a&trak dvamenTapevov, exyubévros 
éy Apaxes ou padi eupricet had SipOépay avOus 
Kal THY Sixehrav év TH Tpuyt rou mifov. GAN » 


r0 


15 


20 


25 


30 ‘YOU Kat T@ dvouaTi. 
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amite 70n nal mdoutifere avTov: od Sé péuvnon, 
® ‘Epuh, éraviwy mpos jas dyew tovs KixXakras 
éx tis Aitvns, Erws Tov Kepavvoy daxKomjocavTes 
émiskevacwow* ws 4dn ye TEOnypevou avTov Sencd- 
pea. 

EPM. IIpotwpev, & Trodte. +l rodto ; sre 
oxalers ; edeAnOeas pre, @ yevvdda, ob TUprds povov, 
GA Kal ywdos ov. 

IIAOTT. Ov dei todrto, & ‘Eph, adN ordrav 
bev arriw Tapa Twa Trewdbeis bd Tod Aids, odx 018° 
Oras Bpadus eius kal ywdds audorépors, ds modus 
Téedeiy él TO Tépya, Mpoynpdoavtos éviote TOD 
TWepiwevovtos, oTdray Se dradddrrecOas Sén, rnvov 
ype, MAU THY dveipwv wKTEpoy ua yodv erecev 
n vorRnye, nays H3n dvaxnpirrowar vevixnes, 
UTepTndnaas TO atddiov ovdé iSovtwv évlote Tov 
Ocatav. 

EPM. Ov« dAnO4 tadta dys éeyd yé ToL 
Todous ay elrretv Exouus coe yOes ucv odds SBorér, 
aote mpiacba, Bpdxor, €aynkotas, adv dé THpe- 
pov mWAovatous Kal qodvTedeis él AEvKOD Cevryous 
éEehavvovtas, ols ovdS8 xavO7r«205 umnp£e mwrrore. 
Kal @pous topdupot Kar Xpuva oyerped. Treprépyovrac 
avd’ avtol muctevovtes, oluat, Ore 7 a NOvu- 
Tova LD. 

ITAOYT. ‘Erepoiov rodr’ éoriv, } ‘“Epph, car 
ovxl Tots éyautod coal Badifo tore, odSé 6 Zeds, 
adr’ o Te ae dmrootékNes pe tap adtods ate 
wWrovTodeTns Kal peyaddSwpos cab abros dv: dnA0% 


> \ / wn 
errevdav Tolvuy Heronta Ojvat 
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dén pe tap érépov mpos Erepov, és SeAtov éuBa- 
AovTes pe wal KaTaonpnvapevor emipedas popndov 
Gpdwevoe petaxomifovors Kal Go pey vexpdos dv 
CKOTELY® Trou THS olxias WpoKertat virép TA yovata 
Tradaa tp OOovyn aKETropevos, TepipaynNTos Tails s 
yanais, ewe Sé of émedtricavTes Ev TH ayopa 
Tepipevovol Kexnvotes @otrep THY yedsOova Tpoc- 
22 qweropéevny rerpyyotes ot veottol. émedav Sé 7d 
onpetov adaipeOH Kai 7d Nivoy évrpnO7y Kal 4 SédXros 
avotxyO7 Kal avacnpvx07 pov o Kavos Searorns 10 
row auyyevns tis 4 Kodak fH Kataruyey olKérns 
éx matdixav tipsos, imeEupnpévos Ete THY yvabor, 
avtl trouikov Kal waytodara@v jdovav, as 7Sn 
EEwpos dv tarnpérncey atte, péya 70 picOapa o 
yevvatos amovkaBawv, éxeivos pév, dots av 7 tote, 15 
adpracdpevos pe auth SéAtp Oet hépwv advti tod 
tréws IIvppiov 4 Apopwvos 4 TiBiov Meyakrjxs 
4 MeydButos 4 TIpatapyos perovopacbels, rovs 
parnv Keynvotras éxelyous eis GdANAOUs amroBNéE- 
qovras KataXimav admpes ayovras To 7révOos, olos 20 
avrovs 06 Ouvvos ee puyod. Tis caynvys Séduyev 
23 ov oAtyov ro SéXfap Kxatarwv. o Sé éutrecav 
GOpows eis ewe arretpoxanros Kai mayvdeppos avOpu- 
qos, Ts THY Tédny TedpiKws Kal Ei TaploV AdXws 
paorifeé tis opOov epiotas TO ods Kal Tov pvAOVA 25 
@orep TO avakTopov mpockuvav, ovKéTe opnros 
éoTt tois evruyxdvovow, GANA Tovs Te eAcvOEpous 
bBpifer nal tovs apodovrovs pactuyot aromeipe- 
pevos e¢ kal avT@ ta Toadra éLcotw, d&ypr dv v] 
és mropuldioy Te eumrecav 4 larmotpopias értOuproas 30 
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4 xodaks a ds éavroy dpvdovew, 7 piv ebpop- 
orepov pev Nipgws elvar abrov, eixyevéorepov Sé tov 
Kéxpoiros 7) Kieu, cuvetwtepoy dé tov 'Odvacéws, 
mAovotwtrepoy Se cuvaya Kpoiowv éxxaldexa, ep 
dxapel Tov ypovov GOs éxyén Ta Kat Odiyoy éx 
mo\A@y ériopxiov Kab dptayav Kal travoupyiav 
cuveteypéva. 

EPM. Aird ov cyeddv ois Ta yuwopevas 24 | 
érotav & ovv avrorous Babifns, was obtw TUpros 
0 dy etplcxets THY Odov ; 4 Tas SiayiwacKkes ed obs 

dv ae 6 Zevs atroateiin xpivas elvat tov mdovreiv 

akious ; 

ITAOTT. Ole yap ecbpioxey pe oirivés ecice ; 

pa Tov Ala od mavu: gy yap ay “Apiorteidnv xara- 

1s Avr ‘Irrovinw Kal Exo Tpoonew Kat Todt 
drros *"APnvaiwy ovdée oBorod a€ioss. 

 EPM. [Dj Gana ti apdrress rararepdbeds ; 

ITAOTT. “Avo «at edtw mravepas trepwoctar, 
awypt av \a9w tii ewrecdy: o Sé, otis Av pores 
% ol tepgiyy, dtayaywov [map abtov] Exe, oe 
Tov ‘Epphy él rO wapadoyp tov Kxépdous mpoc- 
KUVOY. 

EPM. Odnoby é&nrdrnra: o Zeds oiopevds ce 25 
Kata 76 avut@ Soxody mdouti~ew Scouvs dv olnras 
Tov mAouTely atous ; | 

ITAOTT. Kab para Suxaiws, Syabé, Ss ye 
tuprov dvta cipos ereurrev dvatnricovra Sucev- 


a 


perov ottw xp Kat 1?pg wroddod éxAEeNoLTrOS ex 
tod Blov, Swrep ov8 6 Auy dy é£evdpor padios, 


> \ 4 a wn 
30 Gpaupoy oUTw Kal pixpoy by. Tovyapody Gre Trav 
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peev ayabav érXlyov Svrwv, rovnpav Sé wrelotay 
€v tais wdédeot TO wav éreyovtwr, paov és Tors 
Tolovrous éurintw wepua@y Kal caynvevopas pos 

- 
auTov. 
EPM. Eira més, érreddv xaradirns avtods, 5 
padiws Peters ovK cidms THY odon ; 

ITAOTT. ‘Ofvdepxyns tore mas xa aptizous 
yivomat impos povoy Tov Katpov THs Huyijs. 

EPM. “Ere 59 pot xal roiro aroxpiwat, Tras 
Tupnros wy, eipyoeta ydp, Kal mpocéts wypos Kai 10 
Bapvs éx roiv aKxedolv TocovTous éepactas eyes, 
@aote wdavras atoBXérrey eis oé, Kal tTuyovras pep 
evdatpoveiy oterOat, ef 5é arrotuyotev, ovK avéyerOas 
Cavras ; ola yotv tivas ovx éAdlyous avTay obtw 
gov ducépwras bvras, date Kal és Babuxyrea 1s 
aovrov hépovres Eppipay avtovs Kal metpwv Kat’ 
nMBatwv wrepopacbar vopifovres tro cod, Stitrep 
ovdée THY apynvy éwpas avtovs. mAnv GANA Kal 
ov av eb ofS Ste oporoyjoeas, ef te Euvins 
GauvTov, KopuBavTiay avrovs eépwuévm ToLovT@ éme- 
fEUNVOTAS. NY 

ITAOTT. Ote yap rocobrov, olos etpt, opacOat 
autois, ywrov 4 Tudrov h baa Gra poe mpoo- 
ECTLD ; - 4% 

EPM. °A))da ras, ® Tote, ef pn tudrod cat 25 
avrot qwavtes elo ; 

ITAOTT. Ov tvdoi, & dptore, GAN 4 dryvowa 
kal % amatn, aimep viv Katéyovot ta rdyvra, 
érickiafovaw avtous: ére bé Kal adtés, as 
#N Tavtataciw adpoppos elnv, mpocwreidy Tt 30 
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épacpuatatov mwepiléuevos, Sudypucov nal AOoKorA- 
Anrov, Kal troucina évdds évtuyydvw avToiss of 5é 
avrompocwroy oidpevot opay TO KddAOS Ep@at Kal 
aTroAAUVTaL pt) TUyyavovTeEs. ws eb ye TIS BUTOIS 
dAov atroyupvacas émédecEé pe, SHAOV wS KATE- 
yivwockov ay avtrav auBdvwTTovTes TA THALKADTG 
kal €p@vTes avepdotwv Kal apophwy Tpaypatwv. 

EPM. Ti obv 6tt nai év adt@ Sn TO TAOVTELY 
yevopevoe Kal TO TpogwTeiov avTol mepiOépevot Ere 
éEarratavtat, Kal nv Tis abaipytat avtovs, GaTTov 
dy thv xepadrnv Td tpoowreioy MmpoowrTo ; ov 
yap 87 nal TOTe ayvoety EiKds avTOUs, WS eTiXpLTTOS 
% evpophia éoriv, évdo0e ta TavTa opavtas. 

TIAOTT. Ovx« orlya, & ‘Epp, nai mpos todTo 
pot cuvayovitetat.. 

EPM. Ta qoia; 

ITAOTT. “Eveéav tis evrvyayv 16 wpadgov ava- 
metacas thy Oupay éodéyntal pe, aia e, - ae 
Het euov AaGwyv o Tddos Kal 4 dvoia Kal 7 peya- 
Navyia Kal paraxia xal UBpis nal ardtyn Kal GAN 
arta pupia: wo 8) TovTwy adrdvtwy Katadnobels 
THY puxny Oavpdter Te TA od Oavpacra Kad dpéyegat 
TOV PevKTOV Kaye TOY TavTwWY éxeivwv TaTépa TOV 
eloednAvOoTav Kxaxdv téOnme Sopupopovpevoy wr’ 


auTav, kal mdvTa mpotepoy wdOor dv t ewe mpoéabat 


UiTropeivetey av. 

EPM. ‘Os retos cf wal ddcOnpéds, & TWrobre, 
kal dvoxdtoxos Kal Siahevatixés, oddeylay avTina- 
Biv wapeyopevos BeBalav, GAN @otep at éyyéness 


sof) of ders Sid tov SaxTiAwy Sparerevers ode O15" 
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Sras* 4 Ievla § %uradw ifodns te cal ebrAaB7s 
nat pupia Ta ayxiotpa éxmepuxora é€ Grravros Tob 
copatos eyouca, @ TAnaidcavtas evOis exerOar 
eat ph exe padios arodvOjvar. adda perakd 
ddrvapovvras Huas mpayya 78y ov puxpov duéAabe. s 

ILAOTT. To roiov ; 

EPM. “Ore rov Qnoavpov ov« emrnyayoucda, 
obvirep bes padtcTa. 

ITAOTT. @dppes tovrov ye Evexas ev TH YD 
abrov del xatarelrov avépxyouat mpos bpas e€7rt- 10 
oxippas evSov pévew émrixdevodpevov thy Ovpay, 
dvolyew 8& pndevi, hv py dxovon éuov Bon- 
gavTos. 

EPM.  Odxoov ériBalvopey 75n THs 'AtTiKis: 
cal poe Erou éxopuevos THs Xhapvoos, dype dv pos 15 
Thy écxaTiay apixwpat. 

TWAO?TT. Ed qroveis, @ Ac, Netparyaryav ° 
érrel Hv ye arrodimys pe, TréBRorg raya 7) Kréovr 
dumecodpar TepivocTay. adda tls 0 yodos obtds 
dors xaddmep oiSyjpov mpos AiGov ; a 

EPM. ‘O Tipov obtool oxdmrre rAnoLov Opetvov 
nal srorOov yydwov. warai, cab 9 Hevia wapeore 
wat 6 Ilovos éxeivos, 4 Kaprtepia re xai » Sodia 
nai % ’AvBpeia Kal 6 ToLodTos Oyhos THY UT TE 
Aipe garropévey ardvtev, ToAv GMEVOUS TOV OGD 25 


Sopudopor. 


WAOYTT. Til odv ovx dradXatropeba, o ‘Epun, 
chy taxiotny ; ob yap ay Te nels Spdcammev 
akidNoyov mpos avopa UmTrd THALKOVTOU oTpaTOTédoU 
Tép Lea NMEVOV. ag 


310 


S) 


25 
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EPM. “Andras Sdoke TO Ati> py arodetbeapev 
ouv. 

TIEN. IIo iy ool amayes, @ ‘Apyeuporta, 
NEtpayaryav ; 

EPM. ’Emt rovrovt rov Tipwva éréuhOnnev 
trod tov Atos. 

IIEN. Nov o Inobtos ért Tipwva, ordre abrov 
éy® Kaxas Eyovta 7rd Tis Tpvdijs mapadafovca, 
tovtoiol mapadoica, TH Xodia nat ro love, 
yevvaiov avdpa xai woddod akiov arédeka ; ovtws 


dpa ebxatadpovntos dpiv 4 Tlevia Sox Kal evadi- 


xntos, B00 5 povov Kripa elyov adaipetcOal pe, 
axptBas mpos aperiv éEeipyacpévov, Ww’ adfis o 
ITNotros trapadaBov avrov "TBpee cal Todo éyyet- 
picas Suovov To Wada, padOaxoyv Kal wyevyh Kat 


32 


dvontov atrodynvas amod@ may éuot paxos 759 


yeyeunevon ; 
EPM. "Edofe rabra, ® Ilevia, tO Ait. 


TIEN. "Arépyopac: xai ipeis 84, & Tove rat. 


Sopia Kal ob dovroi, axorovOeiré prot. ovTos Se 
Taya ¢eloeTat, oiay pe ovcay amodeifper, ayabny 
auvepyov nal Siddcxarov rdv dpictwrv, 3 cwov 
iryvervds prev TO oma, eppwpévos Sé THY yvouny 
SueréXecev, avdpos Biov fav nal mpos avrov azro- 
Brérov, Tra 58 wepitra cal tod\Aa taidtTa, wowep 
éotiv, G\NOTpLa UTrodapBavwv. 

EPM. ‘Arépyovrat: qpeis S€ mpociopev aite. 

TIM. Tives doté, & xatdpatos ; 7 Ti BovdAopevor 
Sedpo 7xete avipa épyarny xai prcOoddpov evoydy= 


go covTes ; GAN ov yalpovres diriTe pusapol dyes 
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bytes: yw yap tyas attixa para Bdddwy ais 
Boros wal rots ABs cuvrpito. 

EPM. Moéapas, & Tinwv, py Bddys: od yap 
avOpwtrous Bvtas Badeis, GAN’ eym pév ‘Eppijs eit, 
ovrocl 5é 6 IIdobros: éreprpe 8€ o Zevs erraxovcas 
Tov evyav. wate ayaby tuyn Séyou tov ddrBov 
aTrooTas THY TrovHV. 

TIM. Kat tpeis oipwfeabe 45n xaltoe Geol Sytes, 
as dare’ wavtTas yap aya cat avOpwrous Kai Oeovs 
pto@, toutovt S€ rov tuddov, otis ay 7H, Kat 
éritpipe pot Sox@ TH SixédAn. 

ITAOTT. ’Ariwpev, © ‘Epuy, wpds tod Aids, 
perayxyorav yap o avOpwiros ov petpiws pot Soxel, 
#4 TL KaKov aréXOw awpocdAaBav. 

EPM. Mev cratov, & Tinwyv, adda TO aravu 
tovto dyptov kal tpayv xataBadwy mporelvas TM 
veipe AduBave tHv ayabny reyny Kal TOUTEL TaAW 
kal icf ‘AOyvaty Ta umpire Kal wiepopa Tav 
adyaplotwv éxeivwv podvos aUuTOS ebdarpover. 

TIM. Ovdey Spd Séopac+ pn évoyreiré pot. 
ixavos pot mrovTos 4 SixeAAa* Ta 8 adda evdat- 
povéoTaros Elpt, pndevos poe WANnotalovTos. 

EPM. Oitas, ® tay, avavOpwrus ; 


révde chepw Art i60ov amnvéea re xparepov Te ; 
Kat pay elxos Hv picavOpwrrov pev elvai oe tocadra 
tr’ avtray Sewad trerovOota, picdBeov Sé pnsapas, 
odtas Crripedoupevery gov tav Gear. 
TIM. “Add coi pév, ® ‘Epyh, cab to Aad 
wreloTn apis THS émspedelas, tovtovt dé Tov 
IThobtov ovn ay AdBorpn. 


4 
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EPM. Ti 7; 

TIM. °Ott nal wadat pupioy pot Kaxay altwos 
ovTos KaTéaTn Kodak Te Trapadous Kal émrtBovdous 
érayayav Kai picos émeyeipas Kat HduTrabeia S1a- 
hOcipas Kal éripOovov arrodyvas, tédos 5é abvw 
KaTadir@v ovTes atictws Kal mpodotixas* 7 

/ 4 ‘ a b 4 
Bertiorn Sé Ievia arovows pe rots avdpixwtarois 
Katayupvacaca Kat pet adnOelas nal rappynoias 
TpOTopiA0vTa Tay TE avayKala KdpuvovTL Trapetye 
kal Tov TOAN@Y ae Katadpoveiv émaidevev €& 
auTov é“ov Tas éAridas atraptnocaca pot Tou Biov 

‘ t ¢ ¢ a © >» 2 A v 
kat Seikaca Gotis Bv Oo TWAovTOS Oo euos, Sv ovTE 
Korak Owirevwv ovte avxopavtns goBav, ov Sipos 
mapokuvOeis, ovx exKkA\notactns ~Wndodopicas, ob 
TUpavvos emtBovrevcas apedéaobar Svvait’ dv. ép- 
popévos Tovryapoty wbTd Tov Tovwy Tov aypov 

4 ? id > \ e “A A 
Toutovi didotrovws éepyalouevos, ovdéy copay Tav 
? 4 a e A \ ~ ” 
éy doTes Kaxay, txava Kat Svapeh Exw Ta addita 
srapa tHS SuxéAAns. Wate Tradivdpopos, @ “Epp, 
Ww ‘N A 9 , ® 4 > N \ PY 
amtOu rox [TXodrov atraywv te Au épot S€ TodTo 
e N , 3 lA e \ > 4 
txavov * qwavtas avOpwrous 7Bndov oipotew 
TONG AL. 

EPM. Myfsapds, d@yabé- od yap waves eicly 
émiTndecot mpos olpwynv. adrXN éa ta apyira 
Tavta Kat pecpaxiwdn xal tov TIdobdrov mrapa- 
AaBe. oro. awoBAnta éoTr TA Sapa Ta Tapa 
tov Atos. 

ITAOTT. BovrAa, & Tipwr, Sixavcoroyncwpar 
mpos aé; 7) yaneTraivers pot AéyovTt ; 

TIM. Aéye, wy papa pévtos, pndé peta tpooi- 
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plwov, @oTrep ot éerritpurrot pytopes* avéeEouas yap 

ae OAtya Aéyovta bua tov ‘Epyhy rovrovi. 
IITAOTT. "Eypiy pév icws xai paxpa eireiy, 

oUTW TOAAG vro cov KaTnyopnOévta: Spws Sé dpa 


et ti oe, os dys, NdiknKa, bs ToV pey NdigToV s 


amdavtwv aitids cot KatéoTny, Tihs Kal mpoe@plas 
Kal otehavwv xal Ths GAANsS Tpudijs, TepiBXerros 
> 7f > 9? 2 \ 4 

Te Kal aoldspos bs ewe HoOa Kai Teptotroviactos: 
> 4 ‘N 3? A vA 4 
eu 6€ Te yaderovy éx TaY KOAUKwY TrEeTOVOas, 
2 b] 4 a \ > N > 4 lo) 
avalrios éym aor: paddov Sé avros 7Oixnpat TovTO 
e . a f C4 > 4 e 4 ? UA 
vo cov, S:0Te pe oUTwS aTipas UTéBades avdpdor 
KaTaparots éeTratvovcot Kal KaTayontevover Kal mdvTa 
Tpomov emtBovrevovol poe Kal TO ye TedEUTAioY 
Epnoba, wos mpodédwxa ae, Tovvaytiov 8 av aves 
9 lA / Ul , ? N e \ A 
eyxaréoaiul cor tavta tpoTov atredabels bro cov 

Y > A 9 nA > “ 
kal emt Keparnv e~wobels tis olxlas. Tovyapovy 
avTl parakis xAavidos tavtny thv SibOépav 4 
TiwwtatTn cot Ilevia arepitéDecxev. wote paptus 
€ e * e / ” e 4 A 4 4h? 
0 ‘Epps ovroci, mas txétevov tov Aia pnxéed 
Hxev mapa cé ovtw Suvcpevas pov mmpocern- 
very Levon. 

EPM. ‘Adda viv opas, ® TIdobte, olos Hd 

, 4 a / > A 

yeyepntat; @ote Oappav EvvdtdtpiBe avt@: Kal 
\ 4 e 4 \ \ \ 
ov pev axdrte ws Eyes ov dé tov Onoavpov 


e , a vi e 4 b' 9 , / 
virayarye TH StKéeAAN* UTTaKovceETaL yap euBoncavTi 25 


col. 

TIM. ITeoréov, & ‘Epun, cai adOis wrovrnréov. 
tl yap ay cal waOou Tis, oTrdTe of Beol BialowTo ; 
TAnY Spa ye, eis old pe Trpaypata éuBadres Tov 
Kaxodatpova, bs adype viv evdatpovéotata Siayov 
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xpucov advw TorovTov Mppomat ovdéy aducnoas Kar 
togautas dpovridas avabdé£ouas. 

EPM. ‘Trocrnht, ® Tipwov, 80 eué, nat et 
xarerov TodTo Kal ovK olatov éotw, Srws oF 
KoAaKes éexeivoe Sheppayaow wd tod dOovov: 
éya Sé wtmép tiv Mirvny és tov odpavov dva- 
THT OMA. 

ITAOTT. ‘O pégy drrernrvOev, ws Soxet> texpat- 
popar yap TH cipshta TOY Wrepav: av Sé avTov 
mepineve’ avaTérw yap aot rov Oncaupov 
ame\Owv' paddrov Sé wate. oé dnt, Onoaupe 
ypuvaod, Urdxovoov Tipwve tovtpt xal trapacyes 
geauTov avedécOat. kante, ® Tluwv, Babelas 
katadbépwv. eyw Sé Fs aTrOC THT OMAL. 

TIM. “Aye 8, ® dixedra, viv poe érippwoov 
ceauTny Kal pw) Kapns é« ToD BdOous Tov Oncaupov 
és rovppavég mpoxadoupévn. @ Zed tepdotie Kar 
irou Koes kat “Epp xeppoe, 1700ev trocodtov 
xpuciov ; i mov dvap tabra éote; Sédsa yoor pr) 
avOpaxas etpw daveypopevoss addAA pnY ypvalov 
éotly érionpov, t1répvOpov, Bapu kat rHy mpécoyyww 
bmrepndirTov. 

® xpuat, SeFiopa xaddeorov Bpotois: 

alOcpevov yap wup Gre Siampéras Kal vuxtwp Kal 
pe? nudpav. dé, @ pidrtate nal épacpiwrate. 
viv meiOoual ye nal Ala more yevéoOar ypucov: ths 
yap ovx dy tap0évos dvatrertapévois Tots KoXTroUs 
imedéEato ottTw Kardov épactny Sia Tob téyous 
katappéovta ;_ ® Mida xal Kpoice nal ta év 

Meara as ovdey Apa re ws mMpds 
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Tinwva nal rov .Tivwvos mrobrov, & ye ovde 6 


Bacireds 0 Ilepo@y icon @ SixeAra wal dirrdrn 


SifOépa, dpas pev te IT ourm avabeivat Kadov:. 


s A wv n 4 4 3 A 
avros 8é 75n tTacuy mpidpevos THY éayatiay, 
mupyiov oixodopnodpuevos brrép tov Oncavpod, pove 
éuol ixavdy évdtattacOat, Td avto xa rddov 
droBavov EEewv por S0xa. SedoyOw 5& taira cal 

, \ \ ? oe ) , 
vevonobeTycOw mpos tov émridourov Biov, ayuttia 
mpos atravtas Kal ayvwola cal irepowia: pidos Se 
h Elvos 4 éraipos 7 "EXéov Bawpos BOXdos sroAds* 
kal ro oixteipat Saxptovta 7) émixoupjcat Seopév 
napavoula xal xatadduqis tav €Oav> povnpns Sé 7 
Siatra nxaOdtrep Tois AHKots, Kal iros els Tipwv. 
oi && dAAoe mdvtes exOpol Kad ériBovrou- Kal 7d 
Tpocopirnoal tue avtav placpa’ Kab hy twa Bo 

4 b] BS e e f @ b J 4 
povov, atroppas 7 tuépas Kal dros advdptavrov 
AOivwov Hh yadrdKkov pndevy Huw Siapepérwaav: cal 
pyre xnpuxa SeywpeOa trap avTav pnte orovdas 
orevgapc0a’ 1 éprgria 5€ Gpos Ectw Tpds avTous. 
gureqar 5é cal dpatopes xal Snporac nal 4 Tatpls 

> \ \ N 3 “a ? 4 7 N > f 
ait wuypa Kai dvwded dvouata Kal avontov 
avipav dirotiznuata. amdoutelrwo dé Tiuwv povos 
kal wrepopdtw ardvtev xal tpupatw povos Kal’ 
éavTov Kodaxelas Kal éraivav goptixav amnaA- 
Aarypuévoss Kal Oeois Ovérw Kal edwyéeicOw povos 


e a , \ 4 e 7 a ” 
| €4UT@ YELTWY Kal OpMopos, EXaTTATW TWD arAwv. 


KaQatra£é éavrov SeFwogobar S500, kal hy sén 
amo0avely, avTo are €rreveyxety. Kat dvoua 
pev €otw 0 MicdvOpwros Aévcrov, tod tporou dé 
yvoplopata Suvcxoria nal tpayvrns Kal oKaorns 
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kad dpyn xal aravOpwria: ci Sé Twa oun ev mupr 
StadBetpomevov Kal KatacRevvivat ixetevovta, witty 
cal édaim xatacBevvivar* Kal Hv Twa Tod YEeyavos 
0 TWotauos mapadépy o Sé tas yeipas spéywv 
avriraBéoBar Sénrat, obey Kal todtoy eri Kepariy 
Banrifovra, as pndé avaxinvas Quvnbein: odtw yap 
dv rnv tonv amoddBoev. ecion¥yoato Tov vopov 
Tipwv ’Eyexpariéov Koddvtevs, érepndice TH 
éxxrAnoia Tipwv o avrds. elev, tadta jpiv dedoyOm 
kal avdpixds éupévwpev avrois. amAnv adda rrepi 
qToNAov ay Tomncaiwny atract yvwopipd Trws TavTa 
yevéaOar, Sudtt treprAovTo®* ayyovn yap ay To 
mpayya yévorro avtois. xaitoe tl TovTO; ed Tod 
Tayous. qtavraydev avvOéovot Kexovipevor Kat 
mvevatTiavTes, ovK olla Sev dodpawwopevoe Tod 
y“puciov. qorTepov ovy él Tov mayov TodTOY dvaBas 
améeAavve avTous Tots Nios EF ttrepdcEiwy axKpo- 
Borslouevos, 4 1d ye TocovTOY Trapavoujowpev 
elodmat avtois optAncavtes, @s WAéoy ayiovrTas 
UrEepopwpevot ; ToT olpar + detvov. wore 
Seyapucla H5n adtods troatavres. ép’ idw, Th o 
WpOTOS avTaY ovTOs éatt; Tvabwvidys o Kodak, o 
amp@nv épavoy aitnoavrl pot opé~as tov Bpoxor, 
miOous GXous Trap’ ewot ToAAaKIS EuNnueKas. GAN Ev 
ye €rroincey Tpa@Tos Adixopevos* oipwkeTas yap po 
Tov arAdwv. 

I'NA®. OvKx eyo Edeyov, ws ote apEerHoovert 
Tipwvos ayabod dvdpos of Deol; yaipe Tipov 
ebmop porate Kal HotoTe Kal cuproTiKwTaTe. 

TIM. Nyédi wai ov ye, &© Tvabwvidn, yurev 
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dmdavtwy Bopwrate kal avOpwrrwov émitpiTro- 
TATE. 

I'NA®. ’Ael dirockwppwv cv ye. GdAA TOD 70 
TULTOTLOY ; WS KalvoV Ti dot dopa TOY veodiddaKToV 
S:OupakBov Hew xopllwv. 

TIM. Kat piv éreyeia ye don pada trepitrabas 
tro TavTn TH SexddAAy. 

INA®. Ti rodt0; rales, @ Tivwv; paprv- 
popar. @ ‘Hpaxrgeg, tov tov, tpocxadodpai ce 
Tpavpatos eis “Apel Fdyov. 

TIM. Kat pip dv ye pexpov ért Bpadvvys, dovov 
Taya MpockexAncopat. 

ITNA®. MySapuas: add od ye wavTws TO 
Tpadpa lacat puxpov érimacas TOU yYpuaiov. Sevvars 
yap icyatpov date Td dpparov. 

TIM. “Ett yap péves ; 

INA®. “Arreups: ov S€ ob yatpyoes obtw cKxavos 
; Pane 
ée Ypnorov yevopevos. 

TIM. Tis obtos éotw 6 rpocwdy, 6 avadadar- 
tlas; Pididdns, coddxwv ardvrwy 6 Bdedupwratos. 
odtos 5é dypov Sov wrap éuod AaBov Kai TH 
O@uyatpl mpoixa Svo tddavta, picBov Tod érai- 
you, omTdéTe GoavTd pe TAYTWY TiWTwVTWY pLOVvOS 
Uireperrnverey éTropordpevos @moixw@Tepov elvar TwV 
KiKvev, é1revd) vorovvTa mpanv eldé pe Kal 
mpoomOov émixouplas Sedpevos, mAnyas 0 yevvaios 
q pom eveTeLven. 

OIA. *2 ris avatcyvytias. viv Tipeva yo- 
plitere ; vov Ivabwvidns ditos wal cuprorns ; 
Tovyapouv Sixata wétrovOey ovTws aydpioTos ay. 
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nets 5 of mddaL Furies cat FuvédnBot xal 
Sqporas 6 dus werprdtopen, @s mad ervmndav Sondpev. 
xaipe, @ Séo7roTa, Kal OTrws Tos pLapovs TOUTOUS 
KoAaxas uAden, tovs éml ths tpaméfns povov 
gidous, Ta GAra Sé Kopdxwv ovdév diadépovtas. 
overs Treotevtéa TOV viv ovdevL+ TravTES aYapLoTOL 
kal wovnpol. éyw S€ tTadavTov cot Kouilwv, as 
éyous mpos Ta KaTeTTevyovTa ypHoOat, Kal’ oddv H8y 
TAnGioy HKovca, WS TAoUTOINS UTeppeyéOn Twa 
10 WAOUTOY. Kw ToLyapody Tav’Td oe vouleTnTwY' 
Kairos ov ye ovTw codes ay ovdev igs denon Tav 
_ Tap enod Adyov, bs. Kal Te Neodps To Séov 
jTapatveceas av. 
TIM. *Eorat taitra, ® Dididdn. mrAnv addd 
13 mpoctOe* Kal oé Piroppovycopas TH SiKéAXp. 
@IA. “AvOpwirot, xatéaya tod xpaviov id rod 
ayapiotou, SuTt Ta cupdépovta éevovbétouv avrov. 
TIM. ‘I8ov tpitos obtos o pytwp Anpéas mpoa- 49 
épxetat Yndicpa éywv év tH Se&ta nal ouvyyevys 
so NuéTepos elvat Neywy. ovTOS ExKaidexa Trap épov 
TavavTa pias nuépas éxticas TH Were — KaTe- 
Sedixacro yap Kal édédeTo ovK amrodidovs, Kayo 
éXenoas éAvoduny avToy — erred Teen ehaye 
TH “Epex nib. puri Stave pen TO cokes, ov Kayo 
mpooijrov aitav TO ywwouevov, ovK edn TP ORE 
ToNITHY GVTA pe. 
4HM. Xaipe, ® Tipwv, to peya dgedos tov 50 
yévous, To Epetcpa tov ‘AOnvaiwv, TO mpdoBAnpa 
ras ‘EdXados* Kal pay mara qe o Shpos Euves- 
30 Neypevos Kal at BovAral ado par tepipévovor. 
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qpotepov dé adxovcoy To Widicpa, 8 irép cov 
yéypaga: “’Emed) Tipwv o ‘Exexparidou- Kod- 
AuTevs, avnp ov povoy Kaos ka@yaos, addA Kal 
gopos ws ovx addos év TH ‘ENAdbt, Tapa mdvta 


ypovoy dvate\gi Ta apiota WpdTTwv TH Tore, 5 
+ 


vevicnke S¢ TURKal wadnv cal Spopov év ’Odupria 
pds jpépas wal tedrelpm Gppate xal aovywpid: 
TOK — 

TIM. Add’ ovde eOcapnoa éyw wwrote eis 
’OrupTriav. 

AHM. Ti otv; Oewpioes totepov: ta Tovabra 
dé 7oAAG mrpocKetcOas dpewov. “gal npiorevce Se 
imrép Tis Toews Tréepvat pos ‘Ay&pvais cal Kateé- 
xovre ITeXorrovvnetwy dio pdépas —” 

TIM. ITds; 51a yap ro py exew Srrra ovde 
mpovypagny év T@ KaTanoyo. 

4HM. Mérpia ra wept cavtod réyets, tyets Sé 
axydpiotrot ay elnpev apvnpovobvres. “ett Sé Kat 
Wndicpata ypadwy nal EvpBovrAevwv Kal otparn- 
yav ov pixpa w@dédrAnoe tv TrorAW* emi TovToLs 
ch, «ic tm BovrAp xal to Shum xal TH 
‘“Hyubia Kata duras nal toils Sypous idia Kal Kou? 
Tact yYpvcody avacticat Tov \Tipwva mapa TH 
"AOnvav év Th axporroAe ceohtby éy tH Sefta 
Eyovta Kal axTives émra él TH Kxeparyy kal 
crepavacat avTov xpvools atepdvots Kal ava- 
xnpvyOnvat Tovs atepdvous THyepov Abovvatois 
tTpaypoots Kaivois* —ayOijvat yap 80 abrov Sef 
THwepov TA Atovicia — cire THY yvopunv Anpéas oO 
pyTwp, cvyyevns abtod ayxicteds Kal paOnThs dv: 
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kal yap pyrap dpictos 6 Tivwy wat ta adda 
mavta omoca dv éOédrn.” TouTl pev ody cot TO 
Vipiopa. éyw 5¢ nal rov viov éBovdduny dryaryelv 
mapa of, dv érl TO o@ ovduar Pipeova dvopana. 

s TIM. ITés, & Anpéa, ds ode yeydpnras, dca 
ye Kal pas eidévas ; 

MHM. *Ada yapee hv 5:86 Oeds, és véwta Kat 
qaooTratnoopat Kal TO yerunOnospevov — dppev yap 
éorat — Tipwva 78 Kado. 

1 TIM. Odx oida, ef yapets ért, @ ovTOS, THLKAUT HY 


Tap éuov mrAnyny hap Pave. }... 

AHM. Olpa: ti todto; rupapidr, Tipor, 
émiyetpets Kat TumTets TOds EXevBépous ov KaOapas 
éxevBepos ovd ates av; GAA Sawces ey TayeL 

13 THY Sixny ta Te GAA Kal StL THY aKpoTrOALY 
éverrpnaas. 

TIM. *AXN ovk éurérpnotat, @ piapé, 4) aKpo- 
qmods* wate SHros el cuKohayTar, 

AHM. ’ANA Kal mrovteis tov dmicb0d 

ao Ovopveas. 

TIM. Od Suapucrar ovdé obros: Gore atiOava 
gov Kal Tavra. 

4HM. AopvyOnoera péev torepov: dn Sé ad 
wavTa Ta év aiT@ eyes. 

25 TIM. Odxody nai ddrAnv rAdpBave. 

AHM. Otpoz to peradpevor. 

TIM. My KéxpaxO.* Katoiam ydp cot xat 
tpitnv> émel nat yedoia mdprav dv mrdOouus Svo 
peev Aaxedarpoviev popas kataxowas avotos, év 

30 O€ puuapov avOpw@riov pt) erutpiass pdtny yap ay 
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elny xab veviennas ‘OdXN,prria TUE Kal ddnv. adrrA 
tl tovbTo ; ov OpacuKArAys o dirocodos otrés éotw ; 
ov pey ovv GAXos* extreTadcas yodv Tov Mayova 
‘ A b] A 3 a s Q 
Kai Tas odpds avatetvas Kal BpevOvopevos te apds 
e_sN ” a f 9 4 
avtov épyetat, tiTav@des Brétrov, = goog 
4 
Thy géml TO peTaTa Kony, AdtroBopéas tis Ff 
Tpt@»v, olouvs o ts Gypawrev. otros 6 Td 
A 2 \ , \ / 
oyna evotadys Kal Koopios To Bdbiopa kal 
\ 4 ? \ C4 “ 
cwppovixds tiv dvaBornv éwOev pupla boa sept 
aperns SteE@y xal Tav ndovy Yatpovrav KaTryopav 
kal TO OdLyapKés errawav, émeldy) Novoedpevos 
adixovro émt to Setmvoy wal o mpis peyddnv tip 
, > @ 9 a“ A 4 ; 
KurAuKa Opéfeey aUT@ — TO tosbrlow dé yalpet 
pednmota —Kabarep Ta AnOns tdwp éexmiwv éevar- 
TwwoTaTa émideixvuTas Tots éwOwvots exelvous oryols 
mpoapiavwy maotep ixtivos Ta apa Kal Tov Ano loy 
TmapayxoviCopevos, KapuKnS TO yéveloy aydTrAEMs, 
Kuvnddov éudopovpevos, émrixexupas, KaOatrep év Tats 
Nordc. Thy apeTny evpyoew mpocdoKxay, axpiBas 


Ta TPUBALA TO ALYAY®@ atrogpHnxXav, ws pwnde orlyov. 


_ A ? 4 J 

TOU puTT@TOD KaTaAlToL. peprriwotpos adel, Kady 
Tov mAaKkobvTa Srov } Tov civ povos TaY GAXwV 
AdBn 7 & te wep Atyvelas Kal amAnoTias Bheros, 
pébuaos Kal rdpowvos, ovK dypt wdHs Kal opynaTvos 
povov, GANA Kai rotdopias Kai Gpyis. mpoéts Kat 
Novo toAXol él TH KUALKL, TOTe 89 Kal padioTa, 
wept aowdpoctvns Kxat KxooptoTntos*’ Kal Taira 
dnow dn td Tov axpatov tmovnpas Exwv Kat 
¢ ‘ 4 ” 3 3, 

trrorpavAlfwv yedoiws: elta Eueros ye ToUTOLS* 
Kal 76 TeXevTaiovy apdyevol ries éxpépovaty avTov 
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éx Tod ouptroatov Tis avAntpidos apdorépais 
érretAnppéevov. TANVY GAAA Kal vndwv ovdevi TaV 
Tpwteiwy wapaywopnocey av vrevopatos evexa f 
Opacurntos 7} pidapyupias’ adda Kal KoAdKwY él 


a a / 
Ta TWpwTa Kal émvopKel TpoxeipoTata, Kai 7 yonTela 


mponyettat Kal 7 avatcyvytia TapopapTel, Kal drwsS 
mavoopov ti yphua cal travtayobe axpiBes Kal 
qrouikws éyTedés. olpwkeTat Tovryapoby ovK eis 
paxpay ypnoTos ay. Tt TovTO; ‘Tatrai, xpovwos 
nuty Opacverys. 

OPA. Ov xara raita, ® Tipwv, rots rodXois 
ToUTOLs adiyuat, @atrep ot TOV TAOVTOY Gov TEOn- 
qotes apyupiouv Kal ypuctou Kai Selrrvwy trodvTEeXOv 
éArids ouvdedpapnxace modAjy Thy KoAdaKkelay 
émideEopevor Tpos avdpa olov wé amAoixov Kat TeV 
dvTwv Kowwyixov. olc8a yap as pata pev éepol 
Selrrvoy ixavov, dypov dé Adverov Ovpov fh xapdapov 
a ’ 7 A ey an \ 

h ef woty tpvdeny, odtyov Tay drwy: oTéov Se 
e b 4 e / 2 4 
% évvedxpouvos: o &€ tpiBwov ovtos Hs Bovret 
J ? N 4 XN bf \ 
moppupioos apeivov. To xpvoloy péev yap ovdév 
TipLw@TEpov TaV ev ToLS aiytarois ndidav pot Soxet. 
le) \ b n ? b / e AY / \ 
cov dé avtov yapw éotarny, ws py Siapbecipyn ce 7d 
KaxtoTov TovTO Kal ériBovAoTaToOY KTHMaA O TAOUTOS, 
e a , wv 9 , a) 
0 Todos TrodNaKis altos avnKécTwy ocupdhopav 
ryeyevnmeévos* ef yap poe qreiMoto, padiota pév Srov 
b] \ 4 > ” > \ b) \ > ~ 
és tHv Oarattray éuBarets avtov ovdév avayKaiov 
avépt ayabe dvte Kal tov dirocodias trOdTOV opay 
Suvapév@: py pévtos és Babos, agile, GAN Soop és 
BovBavas érepBas orlyov po rit Kupatwryns €4ov 
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/ 9 i 4 3 4 >_\ 3 a 
TpoTroy apelvw Kata Tayos éexhopnoov avTov éx Tis 
oixlas pnd oBorov cauT@ aveis, Svadvdovs Grace 
tots Seopévors, © pev mévte Spaypuds, © b€ pay, @ 
5é jurtaravtov: et Sé tis didocodgos etn, Stpoupiay 

V4 4 U b] / 
h tptotpiay dépecOar Sixascos: euol 5¢ — xairor 
ouK éewavTod ydpw aiT@, add’ Strws petadw TOY 
étaipwy toils Seopévors —ixavov ef tavrnvl Thy 
wypay éxtrAnoas Tapdoyos ovde Srous Svo pedi- 
pvous ywpodcav Aiywntixols. odvyapey Sé Kal 

f \ 9 \ a \ ey 
pétptov yp7 elvar tov firocopoivta kal pndév virep 


Thy whpay hpovety. 


58 


TIM. ’Exaw@ tatra cov, & Opacix«dres* po 
& ovv ris wypas, eb Soxei, Pépe coe Tv Kxeharyv 
cumdnaw xovdtrdwv éripetpnoas tH SicddAp. 

OPA. °2 &ypoxparia nai vopor, ravpeOa tro 
Tov Katapdtou éy édevOépa TH TONE. 

TIM. Ti ayavaxreis, @yaSé ; pov te wapa- 
Kéxpovopal oe; Kal py érepBare yoivixas virép 
To péTpoy rétrapas. GANA tt ToiTO; ‘ToAXol 
Euvépyovrat: Brgeias éxeivos nai Aayns kal 
Ividwv «ai ddov oO obvtaypa Tov otpwopmévev. 
mote th ovx él thy métpav TavTny avedOayv Thy 
bev SixeAXNay oALyov avatratw wdadat TeTrovnkviay, 
avros 5é Ste mrelorous Aious Evphopnoas émriya- 
Aala troppwhev avrovs ; 

BAEYV. My Barr, & Tipwv: dairipev yap. 

TIM. *AXN ove avatpwvti ye tpeis odd dvev 
TPAUPLATOV. 


5 


° 


GEQN ATAAOTOI. 





1 (7.) 
HOAISTOY KAI AIIOAAQNOS, 


H ‘Ewpaxas, @® “AzroAXov, td THs Malas 
Bpépbs TO dpte teyOév ; ws Kadov Té éoti Kab 
mpoopedia mact Kat Syrot dn péya Ts ayalor 
arroBnaopevov. 

s AII. ’Excivo 1d Apéggos, o “Hoasore, } péya 
ayaOdv, & rov “Iaretod mpecBitepoy eat Scov 
él TH twavoupyia ; 

H®,. Kai ti dy adtejoa: Svvarro apriroxoy ay ; 

All. "Epdéta tov Tlocedava, ob ray tplawav 

10 ExAeWev, 7 tov “Apn> Kal rovTouv yap é€elrAKUceE 
Aabov ex Tov Korcov TO Eidos, va pn épaurov 
Ayo, bv adamrice Tod Tofou Kal Trav Berar. 

H®, To veoyvov raira, 8 por Errnne, TO ev 
Tots OTTapyavors ; 

3 «All. Eicon, & “Hoaore, qv cor mpocdrOn 
povov. 

H®. Kai pi rpochrdev dn. 

All. Ti ot; wdvra éyew Ta epyadeta Kal - 
ovdéy a7roAwAev avTarv ; 
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H®. [dyvra, @ *ArroAdov. 

AIT. “Opos érricxefat axptBas. 

H®,. Ma Aia, thy rupaypayv oby opo. 

AIT. °AXN det wou ev roils orrapydvos avriy 
tov Bpédous. 

H®. Oidtws dfiyeip dori xabarep dy rH yaorph 
ExpedeTHoas THY KNETTLKHD ; 

All. Ov yap jKoveas avdtod kal - NadodvTOS 
non oTapvra xal éritpoya: o 82 cat dSvaxoveicbas 
jpiv eBérer. yOes Sé wpoxarecdpyevos tov “Epwra 
Katerdvaicey evOYs ovx old Srras ipeddav TH 
qose* elra petakd érrawouvpevos THs °Adpodirns 
peey Tov Keorov exrevre mpoomru-apévns abrov él 
TH vixy, Tod Atos 5é yeXovtos Ertl, TO TKAWTpOV* 
et 5é 7 Bapurepos 6 Kepauvdes By Kab ToAdv TO Trip 
elye, Kaxeivov dv bdeldero. 

H&. Topysv twa tov traida pys. 

AIT. Ov povov, adr’ dn nal povocxoy. 

H®. T@ rodro texpaiperOar Eyes ; 

AIT, Xedewvnv mov vexpav eipwy spyavov an’ 
avris auverntato* amipyes yap evapyccas Kar 
fuywoas, éreta KodkAdBous eumrntas cal paydda 
vrobels ‘Kal évrevduevos éemta yopdas éuedddet 
wavy yAagupoy, © “Hoaote, wai éevappoviov, as 
kape ait@ Ooveiy mddat KxiBapilew aoxodvra. 
EXeye 5é 7 Maia, as pndéd pévot tas vuxtas év 
T® ovpav@, GAN wird Teptepyias aypt Tov “dou 
xatiol, KrMerov te xaxeBey Syraby. wrorrepos 
8 dori xal paBdov tia reroinras Savpaciay rip 
Sivapuy, 9 Yuyaywyet Kal KaTdye. Tovs vexpous. 


Ss 


Ss 


3° 
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H®. “Evo éxelvny wna adro tralywoy elvas. 

AIT. Towyapoty arédmxé coe tov pscbov, Thy 
aupaypay — 

Hd. Ed ye trépvncas: dore Badwodpat azro- 


AnYWopuevos auTyv, et mov ws dis evpebein ev “yt 


oTrapyavots. \ 
ln 


wa 





2 (13) 
AIOS, ASKAHUIOY KAI HPAKAEOYS. 


ZETS. Tatcacbe, & "Ackrnmié xat‘Hpderets, 1 
épifovres mpos GAXAAOUS Bomrep avOpwroe* airperth 
yap ravta Kal addjOTpLa TOD auprocioy TAY 
Gedv. . 

HPA. "AdAa eOérets, © Zed, Tovrovi tov dap- 
paxéa mpoxataxriverOal pov ; 

AXK. Ny Ata: kal aydvav yap eip. 

HPA. Kara ci, & éuBipvrnte ; 4 Sots ce 6 
Zevs éxepavvwcev & 1) Oépis trovobvta, viv Sé Kat’ 
10 EXeov adOis GBavacias pereirndgas ; 

AXK. ‘Emiérnoa yap xat ov, ® “Hpdedeis, 
év th Olrn xatadreyels, Ste prow ovedifers To 

Top ; 


w 


HPA. Odxovuy ica xai buora BeBiwtat jyiv, ds 
Aes pev vids eipt, Tooadta &¢ Twerovnxa éxxabalpwov 
tov Blov, Onpia xatayovitouevos xat davOpmrous 
e \ 4 \ € A 
UBpioras Tiwpovpevos: ad Sé pitotéuos ef Kat 
ayuptTns, vorovat péev lows avOpwros ypHotpos 


w 


1 
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ériOjoev tav dappdxwov, avdpmdes 5é ovdev 
mr dederry Levos.. 

ASK. Ed Néyets, Ste cov Ta éeyxavpata iaca- 
; 5.4 , 2 A e e 3% ? a 
nv, ote mpanv avndOes jylprextog vir apoiv 
dcepOappévos TO copa, Kal TOU os Kal pera 
TOUTO grow Trupds: éyw Sé ef nal pndéyv adrdo, ovTE 
éSovrAGca Baowep ov ovte eEawov Epia dv Avdia 
mopguplda évdeduxas ral qmatopevos td tHS ’Opr 
gdrns xpvoe@ cavdaro, GAA ode perayyoAnoas 
anéxtewa Ta TEKVa Kal THY yuvaixa. 

HPA. Ei ph wravon drodopovpevds pot, avtixa 

4 e Pb) UA > 4 e 20 y 3 ') 
para elon @s ov Todw ce ovnce 7) ABavacia, ere 
? 4 , @: 3 \ ? ce) 9 ce 
apdpevos oe pifrwo él Kepadrnv éx Tod ovpavod, 
Bote pnde tov ITavava idoacOai ce To xpavioy 
ouvrpiBévra. 

ZETS. Havcacbe, dnul, cai ph eriraparrere 
Hiv thy Euvovciav, 4 apporépous atromréurpopat 
buds tod Evptrociov. xalroe evyvwpov, ® “Hpaxnrers, 

’ ‘ : \ ¢ \ 
mpoxatakAlvecOai cov toy <AcKArnTiov are xal 
mpotepov atroPavovra. 





3. (19.) 
A®POAITHS KAI EPOTOS. 


A@P. Ti Syrore, © “Epos, tots péev adXovs 
Geovs Katyywvicw Gravtas, tov Ala, tov Iocedé, 
\ > , N e / 5 N A) La 0 
tov AzrodXw, tTHy ‘Péav, ewe THY pnTépa, povns dé 
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dméyn Tis “AOnvas nal én’ éxelvns arrvpos pév cos 
4 Sas, kev Sé oictav  papérpa, ad Sé ato€os et 
Kal aotoyos ; 

EP. Aédia, © pitep, adtnv: doBepa yap éore 
Kal yapovy Kal Sewads avdpixyn> omotay yoiv 
évrewwdpevos to tokov iw én avtnyv, émirciovca 
Tov Aodov éxmdAnTTEs we Kal UTrdTpopos yivopat Kal 
airoppet pov Ta Tokevpata ex THY YELpAY. 

A®P. ‘O “Apns yap od poBepatepos Fv; Kar 
Suws adwrdicas avTov Kal vevikncas. 

EP. "Adda eéxeivos éxwv mpocietal pe xal 
mpooxanreitat, » "AOnva Sé bpoparat dei, xal tore 
éya pev GANws Tapértny TAnciov exov Thy 
Naprrasa, 4» 5é, Ei por mpdoce, gyol, vy Tov 
matépa, T@ Sopatip oe Siatetpaca 4 Tov odes 
AaBouévn Kat és tov Taptapov éuBarodtca 7) 
ait) Svacracapévn SiapOepd. odd Tovadta 
nmetknoe? Kal opa Sé Spipd nal ért rod atnOovs 
éyes mpocwrov te poBepov éxldvars xatdxopov, 
Orrep éyw pddiota Sédva+ poppodrvTTeTar ydp pe 
kal devyw, Stay (dw avro. 

APP. "Adda thy pv "AOnvay Séb1as, ds ys, 
kal thy Topyova, nat raita py hoBnOels tov 
Kepavvoy tod As. ati Sé Movcar Sa ti coe 


¥ a a : 
atpwro. Kat é€w Bedov eiow;  KaKeivat AOdous 


émigelovat xat Topyovas mpodaivovev ; 

EP. Aidoipat airds, ® pirep: cepval ydp 
elou Kal del te ppovtitover Kal mept div exover 
kal éyw rapictapat ToAddKls abtais Kkndrovpevos 
umd Tov pédous. 


a a 
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AGP, “Ea «ai ravras, Ste ceuvais tiv Se 
"“Apteusy rivos Evera ov TiTpOcKeEs ; | 

EP. To pév Grov ovdé xataraBew adrny olov 
Te hevyoucay deb d:a twv dpav: elra Kal ididy tia 
Epwra Hon épd. 5 

A®P. Tivos, @ réxvoy ; 

EP. Onpas nal ddddov xal veBpav, aipev re 
Sudxovea kal xaratokevewv, kal 8dws mpos Te 
to.our@ eoriv: émel Tov ye adeAdov aitihs, xalros 
Tofotny kat autrov dvta.xal éxnBdrAov — 10 

AGP. Oida, & téxvov, woANa excivoy érokevoas. 





4. (21) 
APEQY KAI EPMOY. 


AP. “Hrovoas, ® ‘Epph, ola nireitknoey apiv 
o Zevs, @ bmeportixd nal as avifava; “Hy 
COerycw, dynolv, éya pev é€x Tod ovpavod ceipdy 
Kabnow, tpeis S€ aroxpepacbevtes xatacray Bia- 
aceabd pe, GA pdtnv movncetes ov yap 42 
xaerxvoete’ et Sé eyo Oerjoarus avedxioat, ov 
povoy tas, GAA Kal thy ynv aya Kal thy 
Odrarray cuvaptncas peTewpia*. Kal Tada boa 
kal av axnxoas. éyw Sé bre pey Kal &va mdvtwv 2 
dpelvov Kal ioyupotepos eoti ovx ay apvnbeinv: 
opod 5€ TaY TocovTwY ireppépe, BS pt) KaTAa- 
jovyncew autov, Kav tiv yhv Kay thy OaNarray 
mpocraBapev, ove ay trevcGelny. 


§ 








1 


ENAAIOI AIAAOPLOI. 





1 (@) 
KYKAQHO® KAI IOXEIAOQNOS. 


KTK. °{2 awdrep, ola aérovOa id tod Kata~ 


‘ parou Eévov, bs peOvcas cEetiprwoeé pe Korpwopevp 


ériverpnoas. 


TIOX. Tis 8& fw o rabra rodujoas, & ITond- | 


ype ; 
KTK. To pev wparov Odtw aibrov drrexdret, 
érel Sé Stépuye nal Ew tv Bédous, ‘Odvaceds 


ovoudlerOar edn. 


TIO. Olda dv rAéyers, rov "IOannovy> é& ’Irlov 


5 avéwhet. aGdr\A was tavta empakev ovde mavu 
evOapors av ; 

KTK. KarédaBov év r@ dvtpw ard Tis vopijs 
dvactpéyas TroAXovs Tivas, émuBovrNevovtas SiANov 
Sri trois trousvlows: erred yap ééOnxa tH Ovpa to 
Towa —rétpa dé ears TrappeyéOns — Kat TO Trip 
avéxavoa évavodpevos 5 edepov Sévdpov ad Tod 
Bpous, epdvncay atroxpumtew avrovs teipwpevot’ 


4ym Se cvrAd\aBov Twas avTav, @aTrep EiKos Hy, - 
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15 
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xatépayov Anords ye Svtas. evTaiOa o mavoupyo- 
tatos éxetvos, ere Odtis cite ‘Odvccevs hy, didwal 
pot Trieiv happaxov re éyyéas, 750 pev Kal evoopor, 
émiBouvdotatoy 5é nal tapaywdéotarov> aravta 
yap evOds eddxes pot wepipéperOar meovTe kal Td 
onmjAaov avTd aveotpepeto Kal ovKéTe Gdws eV 
éuauvtod juny, rédos 5€ és brvov xateotracOnp. 
6 5¢ drokvvas Tov poyAov Kal Tupacas ye TpodéTe 
érugrwoé pe xabevdovta, nal am’ éxeivou tuddos 
eit cot, @ ITocesdov. 

ITO. ‘Ns Badly exounOns, @ réxvov, ds ovK 
éEéDopes petatv tuprovpevos. o 8 odv "Odvaceds 
mas Suépuyev ; ov yap av e& old sre jdvvyOn 
amokwhoa. thy wétpav amo TAS Ovpas. 

KTK. ’AdW éyo adetrov, as padrov avTov 
AdBouw é€tovta, kal Kxabicas mapa thy Ovpay 
€Onpwyv tas yelpas éxmetdoas, pova trapels Ta 
mpoRata &> THY vouHY, évTELAaBLEVOS TO KPLO OTOTA 
éypiy mpatrew avrov vmép épod. 

TOS. Mavédvw- in’ éexelvots érabov sireFed- 
Oovress o€ 5é rovs GANous Kixrwras édeu ériBon- 
cacBat én’ avtov. 

KYTK. uvexdryeoa, @ matep, Kal heove ézel 
5€ Hpovro tod émtBouvArcvovtTos Tovvoya Kaya epny 
drt Ottis éeott, perayyoray oinbévres pe @yovro 
amlovrTes. ovTw KatecopicaTo pe 6 KaTdpaTos TO 
dvopatt. Kal & padiota jviacé pe, Ste Kab 
dverdilwv enol tiv cupdopdv, OVS o ratHp, Pyotr, 
6 IIocevdav idoetai ce. 

TIOX. Oapper, & réxvov: apuvodpar yap adroy, 


oe 
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as 2a0n Ste, xa ei mypwcly pot odOarpyav tacbas 


advvatoy, Ta yoov Tav TAEOvT@y [Td sale avTOrs 
wat atroAAvvat] én’ éwot dors ret 5€ ett. 





ly We 


10 
2 @) WG 


TIOSEIAQNOS KAI AA®EIOY. 


ITOX. Ti rovro, "Arheé; povos trav adrwv 
éutresay és TO TéXayos ovTE avapiyvucat TH GApn, 
ws €00s trotapois atracw, obTe avarravers ceauTov 
Siayvbeis, GANA Sid THs Pardrrns Euvertas Kar 
yhucvd gurdtrwv To petOpov, apuyys ere xal xabapos 
émelyn ovx olda S1rot BvOtos brrodis KxaOdrep ot 
Adpot kal épwodsol; Kat Eouxas avaxivpew mov Kal 
avOus avadhavety ceavTov. 

AAD, ‘Epwrixoy te ro wpaypa éotw, © Toce- 
Sov, dore py edeyyes npdocOns 5é Kal aidtis 
TONNGKLS. 

ITOX. Tuvaixds, ® "Adrdeé,  viudns éepas ff 
kat tov Nnpnidov aitav pias ; 

AAD, Odx, adda anys, ® Tocedov. 

ITO3. ‘H &€ coe rod xis airy pei ; 

AAD, Noyowdris date Sixedry: “ApéOoveav adriv 
Kadovotv. | 

ITOX. Olésa ovx dpoppov, ® *Ardeé, rv 
"ApéBovaar, ddrAd Stavyys Té dott xa dia xabapod 
avaBr0vler kal To dwp erimpéres tais Wwydlow Gdov 
Urép avTay pawopevoy apyupoedés. 


wa 


rd 
oO 
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AAG, ‘Ns adnOds olcba thy rhynv, d& Tloce- 
Sov: map’ éxeivny ody arrépyopas. 
TTOX. “AN ariOe py kcal edriyea dv TO 
Epwte exetvo Sé poe eimré, wrod tHv ‘ApéBovcay 
s eldes autos poev “Apxas wv, » Sé év Zvpaxovoas 
éotiv ; 
AAD, “Erevyopevov pe Kareyels, ®@ ITocedov, 
meplepya épwrav. 
ITOS. Ev reyes: yopes rapa tiv ayaropévny, 
1 Kal avadds amo ths Oaddtryns Evvavapiyvuco tH 
any war &y Bdwp yiyverde. 





3. (5) 
TMANOMHS KAI TAAHNHS. 


TIAN. Elées, & Tarjvn, yOes ola éralncey 4 
. Epis qapa To Setrvoy év an Suore poy) war 
avTn éxrAnOn és TO TupToctoy ; ; 

3 TAA. Ov Guero ube Opiv eyorye 0 yap 
IToceadav éxédevcé pe, ® Tlavorn, dxvpavrov év 
TocovT@ puratrew Td méXayos. ti S odv érrolncev 
9 "Epis pn mapotca ; 

ITAN. ‘H @éris pév 75 wat o TIndevs aredn- 

20 AvOecay és Tov Odrapoy bro THs "Auditpirns nat 
rod ITocesdavos mapatreppbévtes, 4 “Epis Se év 
tosovTm rAaboica mavras— eduvybn $e padiws, 
Tay pev mivovrwv, éviwy Sé xporotvrav fh To 
"Arodrwv KiOapl{ovrs 4) tais Movcais ddovaass 
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Tpocexovtwy Tov voov — évéBarev és To Evprrdccov 
pnrdy Te WwayKxadov, ypvcodv Srov, ® Tarnjvn: 
érreyéypamrro 5é “7 Kady AaBéTo.” KuALwSovpevor 
S¢ todro waomwep eEeritndes Heev &vOa "Hpa re nal 
"Adpodirn nal "AOnva Kxatexdivovto. xdted) o 
“Epuns avedropevos émredeEaro Ta yeypaupeva, ai 
pev Nypnides tyuets arecwwrncapev: th yap eee 
qoveww éxeiywy mapovoay; at 8 ayvterowwivTo 
éxaocTn Kat aurhs elvat TO phdrov nE&iouy, Kal et py 
ye o Zevs Siéorncev avras, cal aype yeipov av rd 
Tpayua Tpovywpynaev. GAN’ éxeivos, AdTos wey ov 
xpwe@, gnol, mept TovTov,— Kaito. éxetvat avrop 
Sucdcar nkiovv — amire 5 és ryv “Idnv wapa tov 
IIpidpouv aida, ds oldé te Svayvavat TO KddXNOV 
dtdoxaros wv, Kal ovK Gy éxewvos Kpivat KaKds. 

TAA. Ti otv ai Oeai, & Iavorn ; 

ITAN. Trpepov, olwat, atriacw és ri “Idny, 
kal tis Hees pera puuxpov atrayyéd\\ov Hyiy THv 
Kparovaav. 

TAA. "H&n cot dn, ob« ddd Kparioe rhs 
"Adpobirns ayovitopévns, jv pn mavu o SivaityThs 
apPBrvwoTTy. , 





ae | 4 (12) 
' AQPIAOS) KAI @ETIAOS. 


AQP. Ti Saxpies, & Béte ; 
OET. KadAlorny, © Awpl, Kopnv cdov és 


~ 


fe] 


xiBwrov urd tod tratpos éuPAnOcicav, adriyy Te 2s 
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wat Bpépos avtiis aptvyévyntov: éxédevoce Sé 6 
jTaTip Tos vavras avadaBovtas 7O KiBwrior, 
éreiddv Todd ard Tis ys admoondcwoww, adeivas 
és tv Oddatray, @s arodoLTO 4 GOXia, Kal avrn 

s Kal 10 Bpédos. 

ANP. Tivos && G&exa, & aderg7} ; etrré, ed te 
éuabes axpiBos arayta. 

@ET. ‘O 'Axplotos 6 mathp aitis Kxaddiornv 
ovcay eérapOévevey és yadkxodv twa Odrapov 

10 éuBaradv: elra, ei pev adrnOes odx eyo cizreiv, 

' gaol & ody tov Aia ypvoov yevduevoy pujvar da 
Tov dpddou én’ avrny, Se~apévnv Se exelyny és Tov 
KONMTov Katappéovra Tov Beoy éyxupova ryevérOar. 
TodTo aicbopuevos o TaThp, ayptos Tis Kal EndoruTros 

15 yépwv, Hyavaxtnoe Kal wvro Tivos pemoryedobat 
oinbels avtivy éuBddAdrde és thy KiBwrov apte 

‘. TeToKUtay. 

4QP. ‘H 8 rl erparrev, © O€ri, ordre 2 
wxablero ; 

2 QOET. ‘Trép aitis pev eciya, @ Awpi, nal 
pepe thy xatadixny. to Bpédos Sé wrapyteito py 
amoGavety Saxpvovoa xal to Tamr@ Sexvvovca 
avTd, KadANoTov Gv: TO Se bm’ ayvoias TaV KaKav 
iirepedia mpos thy Odratrav. btbiroTriprAapat 

2s avis Tors GPOarpovs Saxpvav pynpovevovca 
QUTOD. 

ANP. Kadpée Saxpicat érolncas. arr Hdn 
teOvacw ; 
GET. Ovdapas: wiyeras yap ert 7) KxiBwros 

» apdht thy Sépipov Covras avrovs guNattovca. 





1 
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ANP. Té obv odyt calopev avriy rois adtcdot 
routos éuBarovaar és ta Sixtva Tois Zepupioss ; 
ot 5¢ advacmdcavtes cwoovat S7ANov Gt. 

OET. Ev déyes, ottw roimpev: pt) yap 
atodéab@ pte aity pyre TO mwatdiov ottws bv s 





KANOV. 
}.) 
y= 
oy 
7 of as) 
Hf a 
\ 1° gpeyPoy KAI NOTOY. 





ZE®. Ov werore Tropmrnv eyo peyandoTpe- 
meotépay eldov ev TH Oaddtryn, ad od yé eius nar 
avéw. ov dé ov eldes, ® Note; 

NOT. Tiva Tabrqy Nevers, @ Zégupe, 10 
moumny ; % tives ob mTréutrovrTes Hoap ; 

ZE®, ‘Hiiorov Ocdpatos avedeihOns, olov ovx 
av addo idois Ere. 

NOT. Tepi THY épulpay yap Oararrav elpya- 
Counv, éeremvevoa dé Kal pépos ths “Ivdiucns, doa 15 
Tapadwa THS y@pas: ovdéy ody olda av Révyels. 

ZE®. *AdAQ tov Rvdsvi0v *“Ayyvopa oléas ; 

NOT. Nai+ tov tis Evtpwmrns marépa. i 
pay ; 

ZE®. Ilept adris éxetvns Sinyjoopal coc. 20 

NOT. Mav iti o Zevs eépactns THs matdos éx 
Woo ; ToUTO yap Kal wradat HrieTayny. 

ZE®, Ovdxoty rov péev Epwra oloba, ra peta 

9 


wm 


a 
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améyn THs "AOnvas ai én’ éxeivns amrvupos pév cos 
4 Sas, xevn S¢ olotav 4 papétpa, ov &é drokos ef 
kal aoroyos ; 

EP. Aédia, ® pijrep, avtiv: poBepa yap eos 
Kal yaporn Kal Sewds avdpixn: omotay yoov 
évrewdpevos To Tokov lw er arn, émicelovea 
Tov Nodoy exTrAnTTEL pe Kal UIrdTpopos yivouat Kal 
atroppei ov Ta Tokevpata é€x Tov YeLpav. 

A@P. ‘O"Apns yap ov doBepwrepos Hv; Kat 
duos apotrAcas avTov Kal vevixnxas. 

EP. *Adra éxeivos éx@v awpocieral pe Kar 
mpocxanrerat, 7 AOnva Sé vdopatat del, xal rote 
éyo pev GAXws wapértny WAnciov Exov TH 
Napraéa, » Sé, Ei pos mpoce, gnot, vy tov 
mwatépa, T® Sopatip ce Staweipaca 4 Tov odds 
AaBouévn Kal és tov Taptapov éuBaroica 7} 
aitn Swacracapévyn SiadOepe@. modrdjga TolaiTa 
nreiAnoe’ Kal opa dé Spimv xal él tod atnOous 
éyec mpocwrov tt hoBepov éexidvats KaTaxopoy, 
drep eyo paddiota Sédia° poppodvTTeras yap pe 
Kat dhevyw, Stav idw avo. 

ADP. *ArrAa rH péev "AOnvav dédias, ds 7s, 
kal thv Topyova, xal taira pn poBnOeis tov 
Kepauvoy tov MAwos. ai S€ Motoar da ti coe 
d&tpwrot kal Ew Berav ciow; 1 xaxelvas Aodous 
émtiaeiovot nat Topyovas wpodaivoverw ; 

EP. Aidodpuat aitas, @ pirep: cepval yap 
etou Kal dei Te ppovtifovcr xal mepl wdnyv Eyovor 
kal éy@ Tapiotapat TodkAdKis avTais KnNovpEvoS 


A A 
3% UTO TOU péAOUS. 
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AGP, “Ea xat ravras, Gre cepvais tiv be 


*Aptepty rivos Evexa ov Titpackes ; 

EP. T6 pév Srgov ob5é xararaBety abrnv olov 

4 3 ‘\ a 2 A wv 4 

re devryoucay det dia tov dpav: elra nal idvov twa 
4 b 4 2. A 
Epwra Hon épa. 

A®P. Tivos, ® rTéxvor ; 

EP. Onpas nal ddddov xal veBpav, aipety re 
Suaxovea Kal xatatofevev, cal GrAws pds TO 

Ud 3 a ? \ 4 > \ > A 

TotovT@ €oTiv: émet Tov ye adeApoy aiTijs, Kalros 
TofoTny Kai autov évta.xal éxnBdrov — 

ASP. Oléa, & réxvov, wodra éxeivoy érokevoas. 





4. (21) 
APEQS KAI EPMOY. 


AP. “Hrovcas, & ‘Eppa, ola nrethkncey ipiv 
o Zevs, ws UrepoTtixa nal was awifava; “Hv 
ernow, dynoiv, éyo pev éx tod otpavod ceipay 
xabnow, tyeis 5€ drroxpepacbevtes xatacray Bia- 
ceabé pe, GAA pdtnv Tovycetes ov yap $7 
Kkaberxvoete: ci S¢ éywm Oernoayps avedKvoat, ov 
povoy tas, GAAQ Kal ty yhv dua Kal thy 
Oadrarray cuvapticas perewpia*. Kal Tada boa 
kal ov axnxoas. éyw 8é Ste pev xa’ &va mavTov 
dpelvov Kal ioyupotepos eotiw ov« ay apvnbelny: 
opod S€ TaV TocotTwY ireppepev, ws py KaTA- 
Tjovycey autov, Kav tiv yhv Kay rv OddNatTav 
mpocrAaBapev, ove ay treccbetnv. 


5 


5 
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EPM. Evddype, & “Apes: ob yap aodparés 
Aéyety TA ToLtadTa, yn Kal TL KaKOV aTroAavowpev 
ts pAvapias. | 

AP. Ole ydp pe mpos wdvras ay Tatra eiretv, 

s ovyl 5é mpos povoy oé, dv éyeuvbeiy nriotdpny ; 
& 8 ovy pddtota yeroioy &o0£E poet axovovre pera£v 
THS atreidhs, ovx av Suvaiunv cwwmrioat mpos cé° 
pépvnuat yap ov mpd moAXov, orote 6 Ilocedav 
cat} “Hpa wal 9 ’AOnva érravacrayres éreBovdevov 

10 cuvdnoat AaBdvTes avTdv, ws TavTotos Hv SediHs, 
xal taira pets Sytas, nal ei ye ph 4 Ogres 
KaTéeNenoaca éxddecev alte cippayov B apr 
éxatoyyeipa Svra, Kav édédero [av] atte Kxepavr@ 
[xa Bpovtn]. raira Noyilopévp errner pot yeday 

15 rl TH KaAdLppnpocivy avTod. 

EPM. Xtoza, dnpl- ov yap dodadés ove col 


Aéyesy ovT éwol dKovew Ta ToLadTa. 


1 


ENAAIOI AIAAOTOI. 


1 (2) 
KYKAQHOS KAI TOSEIAOQNOS. 


KTK. *Q rdrep, ola wérovOa tro tod Kata- 


‘ parou Eévou, bs peOvoas éketridrwcé pe Korpopéev 


ériyerpnoas. 


IOS. Tis 88 fw 6 radra rodpsoas, & Todt 


ype ; 

KTK. To pév mporov Oitw atrov darexddet, 
érel Sé Srépuye nal é&o tv Bédous, "Odvacers 
ovopabeobat edn. 

ITOS. OidSa dv rA*Syets, Tov TOaxhovy ae "Trou 
& dvérhet. Gd THs TavTa Erpakey ovd5é mavu 
evdapans wv ; 

KTK. KarédaBov ev rp dvtpp ard tijs vopis 
dvactpéwas todAovs Twas, émiBovrevovtas SijAov 
Sri tots troupvlos: érrel yap éréOnxa tH Bupa ro 
Tapa —qrérpa S€ éoTe trappeyeOns — Kal To Top 
avéxavoa éevavodpevos 5 efepov Sévdpov amo Tod 
Bpouvs, épavncayv airoxpvmrey avrovs Treipwpevot’ 


fym Sé cvdAd\aBov tivas avTdv, owep eixos Hy, - 


10 


45 


ao 


25 


30 
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4 4 ¥ > A e la 
Katépayov AnoTds ye Gvtas. évrav0a o tavoupyo- 
Tatos éxeivos, elre Odtis eire "Oducceds Fv, didwai 
poe wie ddppaxoy Te eyyéas, 700 peév Kal evoopor, 
émuBovrotatov Sé Kal tapaywdéotatov: aravtTa 

\ Oa 2907 / A f } \ 
yap evOvs eSoxer pros trepupepecOar miovtt Kal To 
omndaov auto avertpépeto Kal ovKéTe Gdws év 
éuavTod junv, réros Sé és Urvoy KxateomrdcOnv. 
e \ 9 4 QA N Y s : 4 
o Sé amekvvas Tov poxAoV Kat TupwaasS ye TpoceETL 
érudrwoé pe xabevdovta, xal am’ éxewou rupddos 

> / 9 , 
etui cot, ® ITocedov. 

ITOS. ‘Qs Baddv éxowuunOns, @ Téxvov, Ss ovK 
é£Oopes petakv tuprovpevos. o 8 ody ’Odvaceds 
mas Siépuyey ; ov yap av e& oS Ste HdvvHjOn 
atroxwicat Thy Twétpav amo Ths Ouvpas. 

KYK. ’ANN éya adeirov, ws padArov avrov 
AdBows eEvovra, nal xaBicas mapa thy Bvpav 
€Ojpwv tas yelpas exmetdoas, pova wapels ta 

L4 a“ a 
mpoBata és Thy vouny, évTELAapEVOS TO KPL@ oTroca 

” , A 
éxphv wpartew avtov vrép pod. 

ITOX. Mavédvwo- im’ éxelvots Erabov siireked- 

id 
Oovres: oé 5é rovs dAXous Kvarwrras eer érriBon- 
cacOat én’ avrov. 

KYK. Zuvexdreoa, @ matep, nat Hrov: erred 
5é Apovto Tov émtBovrevovtos Tovvoma Kayo env 
a n 
drt Odris dort, perayyoray oinfévres pe @yovTO 
b , n 
amwovTes. oT KaTecdpicaTéd me 6 KaTdpaTos TO 
b , 
ovopatt. Kal & pardtoTa nviacé pe, Ste Kab 
? , 
overdifwy enol thy cuudopdv, Ovdée 6 tratip, dyaiv, 
0 IIocedav idcerai ce. 

, ? 
TIO. Odppet, & téxvoy: dpuvvovdpar yap avrov, 
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as ud0n ott, cal ef mypwcly pot 6pbaruav tacbat 
advvatov, Ta yotv Trav mAeovTaY [TO cole avTods 
wat atroAAvvac]| em’ pot dare mrt S€ Ere. 





lb pw 


10 
2 (3) Weg 


TMOSEIAQNOS KAI AA®EIOY. 


ITOX. Ti rovro, ’Ar\peé; povos tav adr\ov 
éutrecay és TO TWédayos ote avaplyvucat TH Gyn, 
ws 80s woTapmots arracw, ote avarravers ceavTov 
Suayvbeis, GANA Sid Tis Oardtrns Evvertas Kat 
yAuKv hurdtrav Td peiOpov, dpuyns ert wal xabapes 
érretyn ovx olda Srroe BvOvos wrodis KaOdtep ot 
Adpot Kal epwhioi; Kati Eoixas avaxtew tov Kal 
avOis dvadaveiy ceavrov. 

AAD, ‘Epwrixoy te ro rpaypa éeotw, © Toce- 
Sov, adore pH Edeyxes npdaOns Sé Kal adtis 
TONNGKLS- 

TOS. Fuvaieds, & "Arderé, H vipdns épas 7} 
kat tav Nypnidoy avtav pias ; 

AAD, Odx, adda yz, © TIdcedov. 

TOS. ‘H &€ cot rod yas adry fei; 

AAD, Nyoidris dors Suxery: “ApéGoveay avrnv 
xahovotv. | 

ITOS. OitSa ove dpoppov, @ "Adderé, Thy 
"ApéBovcay, GdrAa Siavyys Té eott xal Sid xabapod 
dvaBrwvber cal To DSwp erumpéeres tais Yndlow srov 
birép avtay awopevoy apyupoedés. 


a 


o 
3 


wa 


I 


° 
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AA®, ‘Ns adyOGs olaba tHv rnynv, & Toce- 
Sov: wap’ éxeivny ody atrépyopat. 

ITOX. *“AdN amibe pev Kal edtiye dv TH 
Epwte* éxeivo Sé pou eimé, mod thy *ApéBovacav 
elSes autos pev “Apxas av, 9 Sé év Yupaxovoass 
éotly ; 

AAD, ‘Exrevyipevov pe xatéyets, @ TIldcedov, 
weplepya €pwrov. | 

ITOS. Ed reyes: yoper apa thy ayatropévny, 
xal avadd’s amo tHS Oaddrrns Evvavapiyvuco TH 


anyn Kai ev Bdwp yiyvecGe. 





3. (5) 
TIANOTHS KAI TAAHNHS. 


ITAN. Eiées, @ Fadvn, yOe ola érolnoe 7 
"Epis twapad ro Seirvoy év Oetrtaria, Scots py Kal 
auth éxA7jOn és TO TUpTOCLOD ; 

TAA. Ov Evvectriopny piv Sywye: o yap 
ITocesdav exérevoé pe, @ Tavern, dxvpavrov ev 
TogovuT@ puratrew Td Tédayos. th S odv érroincev 
9 “Epis pn tapotca ; 

ITAN. ‘H @étis pev 78 wal o [Indevs atredn- 
AVOecay és Tov Odrapov bd THs "Apditpitys Kab 
tov ITovedavos tapareupbévres, 4 “Epis Se év 
tocovTp dabodca mdvras— éduv70y Sé padiws, 
Toy pev amiwvovtwv, dviwy $& xpotowvrav fh Te 
"Arodrwve xiOaplfovrT, 4 tais Movcats gdovcats 
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mpocexovtTwy Tov voovy — évéBadev és TO Evprrdcvov 
birdy re wayKkadov, ypuvcodv Srov, ® Tarnvn: 
éreyéypamto 5é “% Kady AaBéTw.” KudAWdovpevoy 
5¢ todto wamep eEeritndes Heev Ev0a "Hpa re nal 
"Adpodirn nat "AOnva KxatexrX{(vovto. Kaedy o 
‘Eppuns avedopevos éredéEato Ta yeypaypéva, ai 
pev Nypnides qpets arecvwnjnoapev’ ti yap eet 
movi éxelywy wapovoay; at sé avtTetowivto 
éxdorn Kal avris elvas To pHAov HElovy, cal ef 7 
ye 6 Zevs Siéornce airds, cal aype yeipav ay Tod 
Tpaypa Tpovywpnaev. adr éxeivos, AvTOs pev ov 
xpwa, onoi, epi tovTov, —Kairot exeivat avTop 
Sucacat neiovy — arere S és trav “Idnv rapa tov 
IIptdpouv mraida, bs oldé te Stayvavar td KadddOoV 
iroxaros wv, kal ovn av exeivos xpivat Kakds. 

TAA. Ti ovtv ai Oeai, & Ilavorn ; 

ITAN. Tipepov, olwat, arriacw és rh “Idny, 
kai vis Eee peta puxpov amrayyé\dov hpi thy 
Kpatovaav. 

TAA. “H6&n coi dnt, obk GAN xparioe ris 
’"Adpobitrns aywvitopévns, Av py mavu o SiaurnThs 
apBrvwTTy. ; 


. \) e 4, (12) 
' " AQPIAOS KAI @ETIAOS. 


ANP. Tl Saxpies, & Oéti ; 
OET. KadXorny, © Awpl, Kopnv ecldov és 


fe] 


5 


KiBwrov td tov matpos éuPAnbeicav, avriy te 25 
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xat Bpéhos avtis apruyévyvntov: éxédevoce 52 6 

jTaTip Tos vavTas avadaBovras Td KiSwriov, 

évevdav todd aro THIS ys atoomdcwotw, adeivat 

és tHv OddXaTTav, @ aTrodoLTO 4 aOAla, Kal auth 
s xal Td Bpédos. 

ANP. Tivos 5é &vexa, ®& Ader ; etme, ef Te 
éuabes axpiBos arayta. 

GET, ‘O ’Axpicws 6 warip aitiis xaddornv 
ovcay érapbévevey és yadxody tiva Oddapov — 
7° éuBarov: elra, ef pev armnbes ove exo ettreiy, 

dacl § otv rov Aia ypucdv yevepevov punvar Sia 

Tov Gpddou én’ aurny, SeEapévny Se éxelyny és tov 

KONTOV KaTappéovTa Tov Deov éyxvpova yevécOat. 

TovTo aiaOopevos 6 Tathp, ayptos Tus Kal EndoTUTrOS 
15 yépov, yyavaxtnoe Kal wv7rd Twos peporyevobae 

oinbels abtivy euBddrdAXrxge és tiv xiBwrov apts 

‘. Trerokutay. 

ANP. ‘H 8&8 rl &rparrev, @ Oé€ri, omore 2 

Kaliero ; 

2 OET. ‘Trép adits pev éclya, @ Awpi, ral 
pepe tiv xaradixny. to Bpépos Sé€ mapytetro py 
amtoBavelv Saxptovea kal to TaTT@ Sexviovca 
avuTo, KaANcTOV Gv: tO Se UT’ ayvolas TaV KaKoOv 
brrepevdia mpos thy Oddratravy. vromipmapat 

2s avis =Tovs OfOarpovs Saxptav pynuovevovea 
aUTOV. 

AQP. Kape Saxpicar érolncas. arr dy 
teOvacw ; 
GET. OvSapds: vizyeras yap ete 4 KiBwros 

2» audi ray Sépehov Lavras avtovs PudNattovea. 


/ 





1 
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ANP. Ti odv ovyt calopev avriy tois ddtebct 
routas éuBarodcar és ta Sixrva Tois Zepeiors ; 
of S¢€ advacrdacayvtes cwaovet SHrov Srt. 

@ET. Ed eyes, ottw Toimpev> py yap 
2 / 4 9 \ / \ f @ 
arorécOm pre avtTn pte To tradiov ovtws dv s 
KaXov. 

7 } } | 
yi ——-——_ 

| cay 
eed as 

y 
ag v1 1 §. GS) 


nyt 
j _\ ZE@®YPOY KAI NOTOY. 


ZE. Ov rewrote troprny eyo peyadorpe- 
mweotépay eloov ev TH OaratTn, ad’ ob yé eiue Kal 
avew. ov Oe ovx eldes, ® Norte ; 

NOT. Tiva Taurqy reyes, @ Zédupe, Ty 10 
mopirny ; % tlves ob TéurovTes Roa ; 

ZE®, ‘Hdiorov Geaparos amerethOns, olov ov« 
&y adro ldots Ere. 

NOT. HTepl THY épubpay yap @adarray clpya- 
Counv, éerémvevoa Se nal pépos tis ‘Ivéucns, boa 15 
Tapaddia THs ywpas: ovdev ody olda av Eyes. 

ZE®, °AddG Tov Zcdoviov “Aynvopa oléas ; 

NOT. Nat: tov tis Evpwrns matépa. ti 
pny ; 

ZE®. epi adris éxelvns Sunyjcopai cot. 20 

NOT. Mav drt 6 Zeds epactys tis matdos éx 
WoAAoU ; TOUTO yap Kal mWdAraL HTLoTAaUNDy. 

ZE®, Ovdxody rov pev Epwra oloba, ra peta 

9 


10 


1 


am 


20 


25 
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ravra 5¢ on adxovoov. % wev Evpworn xarednr000et 
? \ \ Dee 4 / e 4 
él thv niova tmailovaa tas nAiKiwTidas Trapada- 
Botoa, o Zevs &€ tavp@ eixdoas éavrov cuvéeralery 
9 nw 4 ( ld QA 
avtais KdAdoTos hatvouevos AevKds TE yap Hy 
9 le / > A \ \ , 
axpiBas Kal Ta Képata evKauTrns Kal To Breupa 
quepos* éeaxipta ovy Kal autos emt THs Hioves Kal 
éuvxato Bdtotov, date Thy Evparny trorApjnoat Kal 
avaBnvat avtov. ws &é rovTo éyévero, Spopaios 
Q e \ C4 > \ \ 4 S > A 
pev 0 Zevs Opynoev ert thv Odratrav hépwv avrny 
kal évnyero éutrecwv, % Sé mavu éexmrAayns TO 
Tpaypate TH Nata pev elyeTO TOU KépaTos, ws fA) 
9 4 nA e £ \ 9 , \ 4 
atroMaOdvot, TH éeTéepa Sé Hveuwpevoy Tov TéTAOV 
Euveiyev. : 
NOT. ‘H6év todro Oéapa eldes, & Zédupe, nal 
épwrixov, vnyouevov tov Aia dépovta thy aya- 


 Twmevny. 


ZE®. Kal piv ta pera radta 7dlm mapa 
qoAv, @ Note: % Te yap OaraTra edO’s axdpov 
éyévero «al Thy yadnvnv émioracapéevn delay 
mapetyev éEauTnv, juets 5€ wdvres Hovylay dyovTes 
ovdéy ado fH Ocatal povoy TaY Yyryvopévwy Trapn- 
xodovbovpev> “Epwres 5€ wapatreropevot puxpov 
éx ths Oadatrns, ws eévlote aKxpots Tos trocly 
9 , a oa e U \ a , 
erupavey tod vdaTos, Nupévas Tas dadas PépovTes 
9 @ \ e U ig f 9 
yoov Gua tov tpevatov. at Nypnides S€ ava- 
Sicat tapiirrevoy éml trav Serpivwv émixpotovoat 
jpiyupvor at modal. TO Te Tov TpiTover 
yévos Kal ef te GAXO py goRepov ikew Tay 
Oararriov amavta wepuexopeve THY aida. Oo 


so ev yap IIocedav émriBeBnxws Gppyatos, tapo- 
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youpéevny thy ‘Awdirpitny éyxwv mpotye yeynOas 
odoTroav wnxopévm TH abeddo. él maar Se 
thy ‘Adpodirny dSvo Tpitwves epepov emt Kxoyyns 
xataxepevny, av0n Tavtoia émumattovcay TH 
youn. tavta é« Powinns adypt. tHs Kpyrns 
éyéveto* émrel Sé éeréBn TH viow, Oo ev Taidpos 
ouxétt edaivero, émthaBopuevos Sé Tis yetpos o 
Zevs atiye thy Evpwrnv és to Atxtaiov avtpov 
épvOpidcav Kal Kdtw opacav: nmricrato yap Hd 
ed tw dyotto. myels Sé éwmrecovtes GAXOS AAO 
Tov medayous peépos Srexupaivoper. 

NOT. °22 paxdpte Zédupe ths Oéass eyo &e 
yputras xal édépavtas Kal pédXavas dvOpdrovs 


éwpov. 
1 


at | 


wm 


° 


IS 


NEKPIKOI AIAAOTLOIL. 


1. (4) 
EPMOY KAI XAPQNOX. 


EPM. Aoytcdpcba, & ropOpued, et Soxet, orédca 1 
poe odeirers 75y, Bras 7) adOis epifwpév te rept 
QuTOv. 

XAP. Aoyicapeba, ® ‘Epyn: apewov yap 

s wpicba: xal ampaypovéctepor. 

EPM. “Ayxupav évtethapévy exopica wévte |- 
Spaypov. 

XAP. IToAXod Déyers. 

EPM. Ny» tov ’Aidwvéa, tov wévtTe OvnTdyunD, 

10 Kal TpoTTwThpa dSvo oBodav. 

XAP. Tider wévte Spaypas xal dBorovs Svo. 

EPM. Kai dxéorpav taép rod ioriov: révte 
GBorouvs éym KaréBaror. 

XAP. Kai rovrouvs mpocriBer. 

3 EPM. Kai xnpov as émimddoat tod cxadidiov 
Ta avewyota Kal frous 5é «al xarwdiov, dd’ od 
THv wmépay érroincas, S00 Spayyov atravta. 
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XAP. Kai df tadta avico. 

EPM.: Taira éotw, ce py te GAO Huas 
Sichabey ev TH RAoywouo. wore 8 ody tadta 
arodacew Ons ; ” 

XAP. Nov pév, ® ‘Epyh, abdvvarov, jv 5é 
Noles TIS 7% WeArAELOS KaTAaTré“n AOpoovs Tivds, 
évéoras ToTe aTroKepdavat apadoyitdwevoy Ta 
mopOeia. 

EPM. Nov obtv éym xabeSotpar ta Kdxiota 
evyopevos yevéoOat, ws av aro TovTwY aTroNd- 
Bout ; 

XAP. Ovx éotw arrows, © ‘Epun, viv &€ ortyou, 
@s opas, adixvodvrat huiv: eipyvn yap. 

EPM. “Apewoyv obras, et cal piv taparelvorro 
iro cov To ShAnpa. WAY GAN of péev Taratol, 
@® Xdpwv, olc0a olor mapeyiyvovro, avdpetor 


a oa > 7 / € 
amavres, aipatos avatAem Kal tpavpatiat ob 


moAXot: vov 5é h happaxm tis bd Tod TraLbds 
2 A aA e eA a N € \ A 
avroBavev 1 vumro Tihs yuvatkos bro Tpudis 
? \ \ f \ > \g 
éEwdnxas THY yaotépa Kai Ta oxédAn, wypol AtravTes 
Kal ayevveis, ovdev Guotoe exelivors. of 5é mrelorot 
avtayv Sia ypnuata Heovow émtBourevovres AAX1- 
XoLs, WS Eolixact. 

XAP. ITdvv yap reperoOnta éore tadra. 

EPM. Odxotv ot8 éyo Sofas ay dpapravery 
TiKPOS ATALT@V TA Ghetdopeva Tapa cod. 


5 
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2 (2) 


AIOTENOYS KAI TDOAYAEYKOYS. 


AIOI. °2 TodAvSevnes, évrédrXropai cor, érredav 
TayioTa avérAOns,—aov yap éoTw, olyat, dva- 
Budvas avbprov — qv tov ibys Méviuriov rov xiva, — 
eUpos & av avtév év KopivOm xata to Kpdveov 7 

s év Auxeio tay épiLovrwy mpds adAjAOUS htdrocodor 
KaTayera@vTa — eltreiy mpos avrov, Ott aol, ® 
Mévurre, xerevet 0 Aioyévns, ef cor ixavas ta 
imép ys Katayeyékacrat, Aeev évOdde mod\d\@ 
whreiw émiryedacopevov: exes pev yap év audiBer(@ 

10 ool ére Oo yédws Hv Kal TOAD TO “ Tis yap Srws 
olde Ta petra tov Biov ;” évrav0a S¢ ov ravon 
BeBaiws yedov xabdtep eym vuv, cal pdduora 
émedav opas Tous wAouvgiovs Kal catpatas Kal 
Tupavvovs oUTw TaTrewors Kal aonpous, ex povns 

13 olnwyns SiayiwwwoKopévous, nal Gri padrOaxol Kal 
@yevvets elot peuvnuévol TOV avw. Tata Réye 
avT@, Kal mpocéti, éumdnodpevoy THY Thpay Kew 


Oéppwv tre tod\d@v Kal el rrov evpoe ev TH TpLod@-+— 


‘Exarns Seimvov xeievoy 4 wov éx xaBapaiov 4 Te 
20 TOLOUTOV. , 
IIOA, ‘AAN aayyedAd taita, ® Atoyeres. 
Srras 5é id@ padtora, oTrotds Tis eore THY Srp. 
AIOI. Tépwv, padraxpos, tptBadviov éywv trodv- 
Oupov, GiravTe dvéum avarertapévov Kat ais 
25 emumTuyais TOY paxiwy trotKidoy, yera § del Kal 
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Ta TOAAA Tors aralovas TovTovs gPidocodous 
ETLTKWOTTTEL. 

ITOA. ‘Padiov ebpety dro ye Tovrav. 

AIOI. Bovreu wal mpds avrovs éxeivous évrei- 
Awpal TL TOUS Pirocodous ; 

ITOA. Aéye: od Bapvd yap ovdé Todro. 

AIOI. To pev Grov rravoacbar adtots trapeyyia 
Anpotot Kal mept Tav Sdwv epifover Kal Képata 
@vovow adAndoLs Kal KpoKodetNous Trovovat Kal Ta 
Toiaita atropa épwrav SiudacKxovert Tov vodv. 

ITTOA. “ANN eve apabR xat araisevrov eivat 
gycovet Katnyopobvta Tis codlas avTav. 

AIOL. Xv &é oipofey avdtois rap’ éwod réyve. 

IIOA. Kat raita, & Atoyeves, arrayyedo. 

AIO“. Tots mroveios &, & dirtatoy ITonv- 
Sevxvov, amdyyeAXke Tadta map pov: ti, ® 
peatavot, Tov ypuvcov puddttere ; ti Sé Tipwpetabe 
éavrous AoyiCopevoe Tovs TéKOUS Kqt TddXavTa ert 
Tardvros cuvTibevtes, ods pr iva be 
Hew pet OAtyov ; 

IIOA. LEipnoerat nat tradra mpos éxelvovs. 

AIOL. ‘Adda xal tois Kadois re Kal ioyupois 
eye, MeyiArXw re tO KopiwvGip nal Aapokévw ra 
jTanaioth, Ste wap huiy ote 4 EavOn Kon ovTe 
Ta yapoTTa f) pédava Gupata h épvOnpa él rod 
wpocwmou étTe éotw 1 velpa ecvTova 7 apot 
KapTepoi, AdAA Travta pia Moxovos, daci, xpavia 
yupnva Tov KadXous. 

IIOA. Od yarerov obSé taira eimety mpos tous 
Kanrovs Kal ioxyupovs. 


. # 
oXov EYOVTAS 


30 
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AIOI. Kat tots wévycw, & Adkwv, — roddot 
S eict cal dxOopevor T@ rpdypate nal olxreipovres 
Thy atoplav —réye pte Saxpvew pire olpadter 
Sunynoduevos tay éytav0a icotimiav, Kal Ort 
dyovrat Tovs éxet TWAGUGioUS ovdev apeivous avTav* 
kat Aaxedatpoviots S€ tots cots ratra, ef Soxel, 
map éuod émitipnoov Néyov éxrervabat avtors. 

IIOA. Mnéév, ® Atoyeves, rept Aaxedatpoviwr 
Aéye> ov yap dvéEopai ye. & 5é mpos Tots GAXous 
10 EfnoOa, atrayyere. 

AIOI. ’Edaowpev rovrous, éret cot Sone: od 
5é ols wpocizov atréveyxov trap épov Tovs Adyous. 


wm 





3. (10,) 
XAPONOS KAI EPMOY KAI NEKPON ATIA®OPON. 


XAP, ’Axovoate ws yet hiv Ta mpdypata. 
13 pLLKpOV Lev HUY, @S OpaTe, TO axadidioy Kal 
brrocabpoy éots wai Suappet trad aroddAd, Kal hy 
tpavy éri Oatepa, olynoetas trepirparrév, vpeis Se 
dua tocovros Here ToAAa émripepopuevoe Exactos. 
qv. otv peta rovtwy éuBire, Sédta py torepov 
20 JLETAVONONTE, KAL PaALTTAa OTTOTOL Vvely OvK eri- 
oracle. 
EPM. [las otv trowujcavtes evrrAojcoper ; 
XAP. "Eqyo ipiv dpdcw* yupvots émiBal- 
yew xpl) Ta WepiTTa TadTa mavta éml THs Hovos 
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Katadurovras* pods yap ay Kat otras SéEarto 
bas 7d wopOpeiov. aol 5é, @ ‘Epuh, perrjoes ro 
aro rovTou pndéva trapadéyecOat avtav, ds av py 
ides 9 xal ta mitra, worep édny, aroBadov. 
mapa dé tiv amoBdOpav éctas StayivwoKe avtous 5 
kal avadapBave yupvors ériBalvew avayKalov. 

EPM. Ed déyes, xal ottw Tomowpev. — 
Oétocl ris 0 wpatos éote ; 

MEN. Méuros éywye. adr’ idov 7 1Hpa pot, 
@ ‘Epp, cat 76 Baxtpov és thy Aluynv atreppipOwv 
rov tpiBwva Sé ovbde exouica ev Trovov. 

EPM. “Epfawe, ® Méurre davipdv apiote, 
kal thy mpoespiavy Tapa tov KuBepynrny exe éd' 
inpnrov, as emicxoThs Gmavtas. o Kados § ovros 
Tis €OTL; 15 

XAP. Xapporgcos o Meyapixcs o érrépactos, 
ov TO Pirnpa SirdAravrov Hv. 

EPM. ‘Aroddv6t tovyapoty ro KadXdos xal ra 
xethn avrois pirnpace xal thy Kopnv tHv Babeiav 
kad TO él TaY Tapeay épvOnua Kal ro dépya Grov. 20 
éyes Karas, eSwvos el, ériBatve 780. o ée my 
woppupiba ovToat Kat To Siddnua, o Brocupos, Tis 
dy Truyydves ; qn ye 

AAMII. Aaparixos Text OV TUpavvos. 

EPM. Ti owv, @ Adpreye, TocavTa ExYwy 25 coal | 
wdpet ; 

AAMII. Ti otv; éyphv, o ‘Epp, yupvon Free 
Tupuvvoy avopa ; 

EPM. Tupavvoy wey ovdapuds, vexpov d¢ pdra- 


@ore amo0ouv tavTa. 30 


} 
RQ oe 
‘ \ 
: ee be 
; 
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AAMII. “Idov cot o wrobtos drréppirrat. 

EPM. Kat rév ridov arroppiyoxn, ® Adpreye, 
Kal THY Umeporpiay + Bapnoes yap Oo topOpeiov 
TUVELTIET OV TA. 

AAMII. Oixotv dard 70 Sidénua gagdy pe 
Exe xal trav épeatploa, 

EPM. Odédapas, adda Kal traita ades, 

AAMIT. Elev. ti étt; wdvra yap adica, os 
opas. 

EPM. Kai Thy oparira Kak THY advotav Kar THY 
Bpw nal thy opynv, xal ravta ades. 

AAMIT. *I8ov cou Yiros eipe. 

EPM. “EpBawe dn. od &é 6 on wi 0 ToAve 
capkos rls el ; 

AAM. Aapacias 6 abrntns. > 

EPM. Nal, éotxas: ol8a ydp oe moddKes ev 
tais traNalorpais Lowy. 

4AM. Nai, ® ‘Epp: adda orapdbckal pe 
yupvov dvra. 

EPM. Ov yupvov, & BéXtTicTe, rocavras cdpKas 
jepiBeBAnuevov' woTe a7rodvOt avtds, émel KaTa- 
Stceus TO oKagos Tox Erepoy moda wirepOels povov: 
GAA Kal Tovs a reg WOO Tovrous aioppiyov Kat 
Ta Knpvypata. | 

AAM. ’I80v cou yupves, os opas, adnOas eipe 
Kal igootdatos Tots aANOLS vEKpois. 

EPM. Odtws dpewov aBapp elvar- adore 
éuSquye. wal ov 8é tov wrovTov atroGéuevos, @ 
Kpdray, xal rhv padaxiav && mpocétt nal ryv 
tpudyy pnde ta évradia Kopile pnd ta TeV 
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mpoysvoyv akimpata, KkaTdditre S@ Kal yévos Kal 
doEav wal e& mroré ce % ToAts dvexnpvke Kal Tas 
tay avdpidvtay éemvypadas, pndé, Ste péyay Ttadov 
él cou éxwoav, eyes Baptves yap Kal tadta 
pevnpovevopeva. 

KPAT. Ody éxov pér, aropphyw Sé+ rh yap 
ay nal mdBoip 3 

EPM. BaBai. od &¢ o évordos ri Bovre; 7 
Ti TO TpoTraLoy TodTO Pépeds ; 

STPATHTOS. “Ore evienoa, © ‘Eppa, xat 
npiorevoa Kat % modus érlunoé pe. 

EPM. “Ades imép yas td tTpdtrauv: ey dédou 
yap eipnvn cal ovdév Srrr@v Sejce. 0 cepvos Se 
otros amd ye Tov oxynpatos Kal BpevOvopevos, 6 
Tas oppis emnpKgs, 6 eri Trav dpovridwv tis eat, 
o Tov Babdy lik, Kabetpévos ; 

EN. Girg0c0pds tis, & “Eput, padrov &e 
ons Kal tepatelas peatos: ote amddvcoy Kar 
tovrov: bypet yap 7roAda Kal yeroia iro TO iparip 
OKETTOMEVA. 

EPM. ‘AroOov od 16 cxfhpa rpator, elra nar 
tautl wdavta. @® Zed, donv pev tiv dratoveiay 
kopuifer, bonv S€ ayadlav nai épw Kal xevodoklav 
Kal épwrices amopous Kal Adyous axavOwbes Kat 
évvolas  oduvmdoKous, GAA Kal patatotroviay 
para modAnv cal Ajnpov ovK orgLyov Kal BOXous 
kab puxpodoyiav, vn Aia Kal ypuoioy ye rovutl 
kal ndurdbeav Sé xal dvatcyuvriay Kad dpyny Kal 
tpudinyv Kal paraxiav> ov réANOE ydp pe, et Kal 


Led 


5 


5 


padre tepexpuTrras avTd. Kal Td ~revdos 5é amrd8ou 3 


10 
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kat Tov todov Kal ro oiecOar ry elvat TOV 
GddAwv> ws ef ye Tai’Ta mavTa éxwv éuBains, troia 
mevtnxovtopos dSéEa:ro av ae ; 

@IA. ‘Arroriepat trolvuy avira, éreirep otto 
KedEvELS. 

MEN. *AdX4 kal tov teyova TovTov arrobécba, 
® LEpun, Bapuv re évta al AdoLov, Ms opas: mévTe 
Val TPLXYaV ElaL TOUAAYLOTOD. 

PM. Ed déyers: aro0ou Kal tovtov. 

®IA. Kai ris o aoxeipwy éora ; 

EPM. Mévwiros otrocit XaBov méXexuv Tov 
vauTrnyiKay amroxoyes avTov émriKor@ Th aroBd0pa 
VPNTApLEvos. 

MEN. Oik, © ‘Eph, ddr rrplovd pot avdéos: 
yeAoLoTepoy yap ToUvTo. 

EPM. ‘O wéXexus ixavos.— ed ye. avOpwtt- 
yatepos viv dvarédnvas amobéuevos cavtod TH 
xwafpav. 

MEN. Bovryxc = txpdov adédr\wopat nal tev 
Oppuuwr ; 

EPM. Médnora: srép 1rd pétwrov yap Kat 
Tavtas émnpxev, od« olda éf’ St avatetywy éavrov. 
Ti tovTo ; «Kal Saxpvews, ® xd0appa, Kal mpos 
Oavarov arodeumas ; EuBnO. & ovdv. 

MEN. “Ev ért 16 Baptratov bro pardys exe. 

EPM. Ti, © Mevurte ; 

MEN. Kodaxeiav, & ‘Eppi, woddd ypnoiped- 
cacav auto év To Big. 

OIA. Odxodv nat av, & Mévirrre, arcbou thy 
éXhevOepiay nal twappnoiavy Kal To advTov Kal TO 





fan 


\ ‘ af ; mY 
a : 
ct y 
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yevvatoy xal Tov yéAwTa* povos yoov Trav GNwy 
yedas. 
EPM. Mnyéapas, dra wad é exe tabra, xovpa 


‘yap kal travu evhopa évta Kal wpos Tov KaTdTAovy 


10 Xprio ype kalo pitwp $€ od drofov Tay pnudtov 


11 


12 


Thy TooauTay aarepavtohoylav kal avriéces al 
Tapicwoes Kal treptodovs Kal BapBapicpors kat Ta 
aria Bapn Tov AOyov. 

PHT. *Hy iéov, daroriBepat. 

EPM. Ed éyeus adore Ave Ta aroyea, THY 
> 2 , \ > 4 > , 
avroBd@Ppav avedwopeBa, TO ayxvpiov aveotrdacba, 
, x e / ” 9 A \ 4 
WéTacov TO taTiov, evOUVE, @ TopOped, TO TNddALOV* 
9 n se 4 ? , @ 4 \ 4 
evTrAo@pev. Tt oipwlere, ® padra.ot, Kal padioTa 
e “ A e 9 ‘ A , 
o dirocopos av 0 aptlws tov wayova Sedno- 


évos ; 


IA. "Or, & ‘Epp, abdvatov @ynv tiv 
apuyny brdpyev. 

MEN. Wevdetats adda yap Eouxe AvTreiv adrov. 

EPM. Ta rota; 

MEN. “Ove pneéte Sevrvijce mee delrrva 
pnde vinrwp éEvdv arravras NavOdvov TO ipatip 
Thy Keharny KateAnoas Teplecw ev KiKr\@M TA 
Xapartur cia, kal éwOev éEaratrav tovs véous 
érl 1H codia dpryiptov Ajperas> radra dAviet 
auTov. 

IA. Fb yap, ® Mévre, ote adyOy arro- 
Gavav ; 

MEN. IIds, 85 éorevoa érl tov Oavatov 
Kanécavtos pndevos ; GAA peta£d Aoywr ov Kpavyy 
Tis akoveTat WoTrep TiWaY ato yns BowvTwr ; 


A 


15 


35 
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EPM. Nai, & Méurve, ovx ad’ évds ye ywpiov, 
GAN’ of wey és THY éxxAnolav_guveNOovTes aopevot 
yedoot mavres éml Te Pn 1 ee Gavarm xal 7 
yuvl) avTov ouvéyeTat mpos TaY YyuvaiKav Kal Ta 
mathia veoyva bvra opoiws Kaxelva brd TOV Taide 
Barrera apOovois Tots AiBous* GArot Se Avdpav- 
Tov Tov propa érawovaipy ev Buxvave émretahiovs 
Aoyous SteEcoyra ez Keaton, TovT@. Kat vy Aia 
ye % Aapd@fov prrnp Kxwoxvovoa éFdpyes rod 
Opyvov civ yuvakly éri to Aayacla: oe 56, @ 
Mévirre, ovdels Saxptet, cal javyiav &@ Kxetoas 
peovos. 

MEN. Ovd8apds, GAN axotan tdv KUVdY per 
6Abyov w@pvopévwv olxricrov én éeuol Kal Tow 
KopdKxay tuTrTomévay tols mwrepois, oroTay ouvEed- 
Odvtes Odmrrwdt pe. : 

EPM. Tevvddas el, & Mévurme. Gdn érel 
katatemNevxapev [jpueis], dpets wey amrite pos TO 
Sixactygiov cvOciav exeivny mpoiovtes, éym Sé xal 
0 iy GdNous petenevoopcOa. 

MEN. Evmnocire, & “Epun: mpolwpey 5é xal 
quets. Tlobv rt Kat wéhreTe ; tTrdvtws SicacOjvas 
Sejoet, kal Tas xatadixas hac elvat Bapelas, 


éxdotou Bios axpiBas. 





Tpoxovs Kal dAiOous Kalb yirras: SetxOrjoetas Se 6 
tn 


{ 


“4 
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a \ 6 | 4 (22) 
“°\ XAPONOS KAI MENIMIOY. 


4 
Ve XAP. ’Andéos, ® xatdpare, Ta ropOpeia. 
; MEN. Boa, ei rodrd co, & Xdpav, Ho.ov. 

XAP. ’Arrodos, dnpi, av dv ce ScerropOpev- 
caper. 

MEN. Odx dv AdBors rapa rob yy Eyovros. 5 

XAP. “Eott S€ tis oBorov py exon ; 

MEN. Ei pév wal Gddos tis ovKx olda, eyo 
5 obk« eyo. 

XAP. Kai poy ayfo oe vy tov Wdovtwva, @ 
petapé, Av py drrodgs. 10 

MEN. Kayo r@ fdp cov waratas d:addow 
To Kpaviov. 

XAP. Marnv ov écy werrevxas tocovToy 
awXovv. 

MEN. ‘O ‘Eppijs wep éeuod [cor] arodora, 1s 
Bs ue trapéSwxe cot. 

2 EPM. Ny Av ovapnv ye, ct pedro cal 
drepextivey TOV vEexpav. 

XAP. QOv« adtrostycopal cov. 

MEN. Tovrov ye &&vera xal vewdurous, TO 20 
wopOmetov mapdpeves Any adr & ye py exo, 
Twas av AaBots ;SW 

XAP. 3d & ove Haus ds xoulfecOas Séov ; 

MEN. "Hide pév, ov elyov 86 ri ov; 
eyphy Sia trovto uy atroOavein ; 35 
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XAP. Movos ovv avynoes mpotka memnev- 
Kéval ; 

MEN. Ov ™ potxa, @ Bouse kal yap 
quTAnca Kal Tis Kons cuveredaBoyny Kal ovK 

s €xAaov povos TAY GAAwV eniBaréy. 

XAP. Ovdés€év tadta pds ropOpéa> Tov bBoddy 
atrodobval ae Set: ov Oéuts GrArws yevéer Oat. 

MEN. Ovxodbv adrayé pe aifis és tov Biov. 

XAP. Xdpiev réyers, a wat wryyas ert TovT@ 

10 Tapa Tov Aiaxov mpocd\dBo. 

MEN. My evox net ovv. 

XAP. Aecifov ti év rH 1Hpa Exets. 

MEN. ®@éppous, ef Oéres, nad ths ‘Exdrys ro 
Seimvov. 

3 =XAP. [o0ev robrov jyiv, & ‘Epph, tov Kiva 
myayes; ola Sé wal édddet wapa tov TwAcdy Tov 
émiBaTav damdvtev Katayecov Kal émioxoTTov 
Kal povos adwv oipwlevtav éxeivav. 

EPM. ’Ayvoeis, & Xdpov, Svtiwva dvdpa Sierrop- 

2 Ouevoas; édcVOepov axpiBas, Kovdevds alT@ péNet. 
ovTos é€otw 0 Mévtros. 

XAP, Kai pny dv ce AdBw roré — 
MEN. “Av ddBns, ® BédXtiocte: Sis 5é ovw dy 
AdBots. 





1 
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5. (20. 
MENIDOOY KAI AIAKOY. 


MEN. [Ipés rod Tdovtwvos, ® Ataxé, Tepuy- 
ynoal pot Ta ey Gdou Tarra. 

AIAK. Ov padiov, ® Mévae, dravta: Sca 
pévrog xeharaiwdn, pdavOave: ovrocl pev re 
KépB\pos éotiv olaOa, nal tov mopOpéa toitop, Ss s 
oe Sverépace, cal thy Aipynv wal Tov IupifReyé- 
Govta 745n éwpaxas éovv. 

MEN. Oléa taira nai od, Ste, rudwpeis, Kar 
tov Bacwréa eldov xal tas Ets. - tous &é 
avOpwmrovs pot tovs mddat Seifov xal padtora 10 
tous évdofous avTav. - | 

AIAK. Odros pév 'Aygyueuvev, otros $8 "Aye 
evs, » oUTOs Se ‘“[Souertds amAnciov, odtos Se 
Oduabws, elra AlGS” xa Aone. Kat ob dptoroe 
tov ‘EXAnvev. 15 

MEN. BaBai, & “Opmpe, old cot trav parroduav 
Ta xepdraia yapal Eppimra: dyvwora Kal apopda, 
Kovis WavTa Kal ANpos Trodvs, auevnva ws adrnOas 
Kapnva. ovtos 5é, ® Aiaxé, tis dare; 

AIAK. Kipos éoruy: obros &e KpS¥, 6 20 
& trép avtov Sapday eros, o & wrép rovrous 
M&as, éxeivos 5¢ Bépeys. 

MEN. Eira cé, ® xdOappa, 4 ‘Eddds eppitre 
Cevyvivta pév tov “EdAnotrovtov, Sa Se yrav dpav 
wreiy émiOupodvta ; olos & xal o KoNGr, €oTt. 35 

10 
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tov Rapdavdradrgov 5é, @ Aiaxe, tratdtas pot 

Kara Kxoppns émltperav. 

AIAK. Mryéapas: Stabpirres yap avtod to 
kpavloy yuvatxetoy dv. 

s MEN. Ovdxodv adyXa rpoorricopai ye Travres 
avdpoyuvp ye Svtt. 

AIAK. Bovneu col érideiEw nal tovs codods ; 

MEN. Ny Aia ye. 

AIAK. IIpa@ros otros cot 6 TWvOaydpas éorl. 
+. MEN. KXaipe, © EtdhopBe 4h “ArodXov FS tt 
dy é0érys. 

ITT@. Ni Aia nal od ye, & Mévirre. 

MEN. Ovxérs ypucots o pmpds earl co; 

ITO. Ov yap: arddga épe idm ef zi cor 
éSwdinov 4 mypa eye. 

MEN. Kudpous, @yafé- adore od totTo cot 
eSadtpov. 

IIT@. os povov: adda rapa vexpois Soypata 
Euabov yap, ws ovdev icov xiapyot xa xehadal 
ze TOKHN@Y evOdde. 

AIAK. OSdros 8& Sérwv 6 "E€nneoriSou nad 
Oarijs exeivos cal map’ avtovs Tlurraxes xai ol 
Grou érra bé mdvtes eialy ws opas. 

MEN. "Advrot, & Aiaxé, obrot povor eal pardpol 
2s TOY GAAWY. O Sé arrodod AWS WoTrEep eyxpUdias 
dpros, 0 tas pAuxtraivas éEnvOnnas, tis eotw ; 

AIAK. ’EpreSoxdijs, & Mévirrre, jpiepOos ara 
ths Airyns tapeav. 

MEN. ‘2 anette Bérriore, th wabov 


se gautoy és Tavs Kpathpas évéBanes ; 
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EMIT. Merayyorla tts, & Méverre. 

MEN. Od -pa Av, added xevodokia Kal ridos 
Kal odd xKopula, tata ae amnvOpaxwcev 
aurais xpntiow ove avatioy dvta* mAnv adr 
ovdéy ce TO codicpa avncev’ edwpdbns yap 
TeOvews. O Saxparns Sé, ® Alaxé, tov Tore apa 


éoriv ; | 

AIAK. Mera N eX xat II araXSovs éxetvos 
Anpel TA TWoAAA, 

MEN. “Opows éBovrounv ideiy avtov, ef arov 
év0ade éotiv. 

AIAK. ‘Opas trav ce ee 

MEN. “Arravres dadaxpol eiow: dore TravTov 
ay ein rovTo 76 yvapicpa. 

AIAK. Tov cipov dAéyo. 

MEN. Kai rodto Sporov: oot yap a&ravres. 

SQNK. ’Epé Enrets, & Méverte ; 

MEN. Kal para, & Xdxpares. 

SQK. Tih ra ev "AOnvas ; 

MEN. [loot trav véwy Pirocodgeiy réyouar, 
kal tad ye oynpara atra nal ta Badlopata ei 
Oedoaito Tis, axpot dirocodor. 

22K. Mara roddovs édpaca. 

MEN. ‘Adda éwpqxas, olpat, olos Hee mapa col 
"Apiotimios cai TIXPy adtds, o pév arromvéwy 
pupov, o 8é tots ev Xixeria nupaias Oeparreve 
éxpabov. 

SNK. I[Tept euobd &€ ti dpovodow ; 

MEN. Evéatpov, © Saxpates, avPpwiros el 


wa 


Ta ye Tolaita: qwaytes yoov ce Oaupdouwy olovrat 30 


wm 


20 
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avdpa yeyeviicOas Kal ravra éyvoxévat nal taba — 
Sei yap, oluat, rarnOA Aéyerv — ovdév eidora. 

ZNK. Kat avros &pacxov raira mpos avrovs, 
oi 8¢ eipwvelay @ovTo TO mpaypa elvat. 

MEN. Tives 8é eiow obrot ot wepi cé; 

ZONK. l8ns, ® Mévurie, wal Paidpos nar 
o Tod Kyecbiov. 

MEN. Ed ye, © S@xpares, Ste xavravOa pérer 
Tv cavTov téxyvny Kal ovK odAvywpeEis TOY KadOD. 

ZONK. Ti yap dv adrro Aovov wrpatrrouus ; adr\a 
wAnoloy juav KataKeo, et Soxel. 

MEN. Ma 4’, érel rapa tov Kpoicoy xai tov 
Sapsavaradrov aire mwAnciovy oiknowy avToy* 
Gouna youv ouUK orlya yeAdoeoOat oipwlovTwy 
axovwy. 

AIAK. Kayo dn adres, py Kai tis pas 
vexpov AdOn Suadvywv. 1a dowd S écadOis apes, 
@ Mévirrre. 

MEN. “Amiu: nai ravtl yap ixavd, & Aiaxé, 





6. (2) 


TIAOYTON H KATA MENIDOOY. 


KPOIX. Ov dépoper, ® Trovrov, Mévirrov 1 


Tourovl Tov KUva TapoiKobyTa* waTe 7H) éxeElvov Trot 

KaTaoTnaoy 1 nets petournoopev és Erepoy toTov. 
ITAOTT. TiS spas Sewvov épyaferas opovexpos 

wv 

Ov ; 
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KPOIYX. ’Eredav jyeis oipolwoper cal orévapev 
éxelvov peuvnuévoe. tav avo, Midas pév ovtoat 
Tov ypuciov, Zapdavdarradros Sé Tis oAXFsS 
tpugdis, éya 5é Kpotcos tav Oncavpav, émvyedd 
wad é£ovedifer avipdroda xal xaOdppata pas 
atroxanov, éviote 5é xal ddwv émirapatres nav 
Tas olpwyds, Kal dws AUIrNnpos éaTe. 

ITAOTT. Ti raira dacw, & Mévurse ; 

MEN. °Adn09, & Ddottov: pice yap avtovs 
ayevveis Kal orXéOpous Gvtas, ols ovK« airéxpnaoe Bia- 
Val KAKOS, AAA wal aroGavoytes Ere péuvnvrat Kat 
TeptéyovTat THY dvw* yalpw Tovyapody aviay avTous. 

ITAOTT. ’AdN od yen: AviobvTas yap ov 
poucpov oTEpOpevot. 

MEN. Kai od pwpaivers, & ITrovrav, opoynpos +s 
dv trois TovTwv arevaypois ; 

ITAOTT. Ovdapds, GAN ove av eOéroips 
oracidve vpas. 

MEN. Kat pip, & ndxvrto Avddv xal Spvyav 
kal 'Accuplav, cttw ywaooxete ws ode Tavaopévou 2 
pov: év0a yap av inte, axorovOncw daviay Kat 
katadoyv xal KaTaryehioy. 

KPOI. Taira ov bBprts ; 

MEN. Oidx, ad éxeiva tps mY, a duels 
évrovetre, mpoaxuvetaOas ak.ouvtes nat édrevOépois 
avipdow évrpupavtes xal tod Oavdtou Té Twapdtray 
ov pynpovevovTess Tovyapovv oipuwkerbe tTavTwy 
éxelvav adnpnpévor. 

KPOIZ. [Tord\av ye, & Geol, xal peydrav 
KTNMATOV. 30 


oe 
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MI4. "Ocov pév eyo ypuood. 

SAPA. “Oons 8 eye tpuvdis. 

MEN. Ed ye, ovrw moteite' advpecOe pev 
duets, éyw Se ro yard gavurov To\AdKIs cuvelpov 
érgaopat tuive mpéroe yap ay rais tovavrass nA L 
Oiperyais érqdouevoy. q vy) 


yu) 


mA 





7. (18) 
MENITIIIIOY KAI EPMOY. 


MEN. [IIod 8 of xadol ctow 4 al wadral, 1 
“Epp; Eevaynoovy pe vénduv dyra. 

EPM. Ov cyodry pot, & Mévirre: mdi car 
éxetvo amoBAe Wor, él ta Sekia, &vOa o ‘TdxwOos 
té date kat Ndpxisoos nat Nipeds nad "Ayirreds 
wat Tupm cat “Edévn nat Anda nat dros Ta apyata 
- advTa Kan. 

MEN. ’Ooré pova cpa xat xpavia TOv capKay 

15 yuuvd, Swoua TA TOA. 

EPM. Kal py exetva éotw & wdvtes ob 
mointat Oavpdfovo. ta dota, dv ov orcas 
KaTadpoveiv. 

MEN. “Opes thy ‘Eneévnv pot Sei~ov ob yap 

2» dy Siayvolny eywye. 

EPM. Tovti rd xpaviov ‘Enrévyn éeoriv. 

MEN. Eira Sa rovto at yirdtas vijes errdAn- 2 
pdOncav e& dmdons tis “EdAdSos Kad rocodrot 


- 
ce] 
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érecov “EXAnvés te wal BdpBapor nal tocabrat 
Woes avdoTaToL yeyovacw ; 
EPM. ’AXN odk eldes, © Mévirre, CGcav ri 
yuvaixa: édns yap av Kal od dvepéontor elvat 
roijd’ adi yuval modty xpdvoy Dyea wdcyey: 8 
érel xal ta avn Enpda svra ef tis Brérroe 
; &mroBeBAnxora rhv Badhy, dpopha Sidov Sri avre@ 
- (8dfe, Ore pévroc dvOei xa eyes thy xpoay, 
KaANCTA éoTW. 

MEN. Odxoty rodro, ® ‘Eppuh, Oavpafo, ef 10 
pn cuvieray ot “Ayatoi rept mpayparos obtas 
oruyoxpovloy Kal padiws arravOobvros trovotvtes. 

EPM. Ov cyory por, & Mévnarie, cvpdpiroco- 
ely cow. ware ov pev émire-apevos ToTrov, év0a 
dy é0érns, xeico KataBadwv ceaurov, eyo Sé rovs 1s 
GAXNous vexpovs On peTeredoopat. 





& (25) 
NIPEOQS KAI @EPXITOY KAI MENIIMOY. 


1 NIP. °*Idod 8}, Mésuarros odtoct Sindoes, 
qotepos evpoppotepos eotw. elmé, ® Méwrre, 
ov KadXlwy cot Soxo ; | | 

MEN. Tilves 5é wat éore ; ampdtepov, olpat, » 
xpH yap Todro eidévat. 
-NIP. Nipevs nat Qepcirns. 
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MEN. IIcrepos otv o Nipeds nal morepos o 
Gepaitns ; ovdérw yap TodTo SHdov. 

OEP. “Ev pév 48n todo eyo, Ste Gpwouds eipt 
got Kai ovdéey rnr«cKovTov Stahépers jAlkov ce 

s"Ounpos éxeivos 6 tudes erjvecey airdvtwv evpop- 
orepov mpoceitwv, GAN o okos eyo xal rpredvos 
ovdéy yelpwv éepavny te Sixacth. spa Se av, ® 
Meévrre, Svtwa Kal evpopdhorepov syij. 
NIP. ‘Epé ye rdv ’Aydaias xai Xaporos, 
10 ds xadAcoros dvip bd “Dov fdOov. 

MEN. ‘AX’ ovyl xal td xiv, os oluat, 
KadroTos HAOes, GANA TA pev OoTa Guola, TO Se 
Kpaviov tavry povoy dpa Staxpivor av ard Tob 
@cpoirov xpaviov, Ste evOpyvtrrov 1d cov: dra- 

25 Tadvov yap avTd Kal ovK avdpwdes Syets. 

NIP. Kal pav édpov “Opnpov, crrotos mv, crore 
Guveotpatevoy tois ‘Ayatois. 

MEN. ‘Oveipara pot réyass eyd Sé Brérrw 
& xal viv éyes, exewva Sé of ToTe icacw. 

2 «= NIP. Odxouy éym évtad0a eipoppérepds eit, 
® Méurre ; 

MEN. Oite avd ove addos etpopdos: icoripla 
yap év adov xal Guovoe arrayres. 

OEPS. ’Epol pe xad tovro ixavov. 


NOTES. 


THE DREAM. 





INTRODUCTION. 


LucrAn’s Dteam was probably written in the ripe manhood of 
the author, when, after a long sojourn in foreign lands, he had 
returned to his native town with full purse and great literary fame. 
It was the fashion for writers of that day to give public readings 
of their ptoductions. This piece, in all likelihood, setved as an 
introduction to a course of readings before his fellow-townsmen. 
Lucian has left several other such introductions, which he had 
used in various places. They are composed with much elegance 
and propriety: ‘Herodotus or Aétion,’ and ‘ Zeuxis or Antiochus,’ 
are worthy of particular mention. 

No one of these special writings, however, is more graceful than 
the one before us; and none certainly more appropriate to serve as 
an introduction to the study of Lucian’s varied productions. It 
was probably an unusual thing for a young man of Samosata to de- 
vote himself to letters. So Lucian tells his countrymen— who no 
doubt were well aware of his lowly parentage and early poverty — 
how he happened to take this turn. His object was not simply to 
write gracefully about himself, but to give encouragement to young 
men of good parts but narrow means to seek after culture. 

Soon after he left school (he writes) his father decided to put 
him to a trade, and apprenticed him to his uncle, a statuary. He 
was sadly unfortunate in the first work he was set to do, was 
harshly corrected, and ran off home in tears. He sobbed himself 
to sleep that night, thinking of the events of the day. Soona 
wonderful dream came to him ‘through the ambrosial night.’ Two 
women— the one ugly, the other fair — seem to seize him, and to 
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contend with each other for the complete mastery of his person. 
These prove to be ‘Statuary’ and ‘Culture.’ At last they give 
over their strife, and proceed to plead their cause in fine rhetoric 
and with great force of argument. Statuary is heard through; but 
before Culture has finished her harangue, Lucian decides in her 
favor. Thereupon, after vain show of anger, Statuary is changed 
into a block of marble; and Culture treats Lucian to a marvellous 
trip through the air, in which he scatters, like Triptolemus, some- 
thing upon the earth below, whereat people greatly rejoice and 
shout their good wishes after him. 

Here the dream, in which Lucian has given a rather strained 
and over-fanciful picture of his life, comes to an end. Lucian adds 
that he has told this for no idle purpose. By recalling his career, 
young men will be stimulated not to give up in the face of poverty 
and difficulties, but to press forward in pursuit of culture. _ 

Whether Lucian actually had such a dream or not, we of course 
cannot say. It is extremely improbable. The dream has ever 
been a favorite rhetorical device. The vision of Er with which 
Plato finishes his Republic, and Cicero’s ‘Somnium Scipionis,’ 
may be mentioned for antiquity; while, not to refer to ‘ Piers 
Plowman’ or ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Byron’s ‘ The Dream,’ Tenny- 
son’s ‘Dream of Fair Women,’ and Lowell’s ‘ The Parting of the 
Ways’ and number two of the second series of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ 
may serve as modern examples. The properties of Lucian’s Dream 
are borrowed from the ‘ Choice of Heracles,’* the famous apologue 
of Prodicus, and are somewhat lumbering. The rhetoric is at 
times in bad taste, as in the far-fetched comparison of himself to 
Triptolemus. But the impression created by the whole piece is in 
the highest degree pleasurable. 


® See X. Mem. 2, 1, 2: f£ 
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NOTES. 


After consultation with friends, Lucian’s father apprentices him to his uncle. 
His first work is a failure ; he is severely punished, and runs home: that 
night he sobs himself to sleep. 


Page 1. 1. Gpru pav brew. . . & 84 ‘I had just ceased . .. when my 
father.” The clauses are co-ordinated with pnéy and 8¢, as often, where in 
Eng. we subordinate the second to the first. Cf. X. Mem. 2, 7, 11; Dem. 
de Cor. 160. —— gotrév: G. 279,1; MT. 112, 1; H. 796, a.# 2. Th 
fA. mpos. dv, ‘being already well on in my teens.’ Cf. below, 16, 
éyrixa:s. In his sixteenth or seventeenth year. Consult Beck. Char. 
Excur. to Sc.i., nearend. 3. 8 ru xal 808. pe, ‘just what he should have 
me taught.’ 8 1: wal = quid tandem. xal often has this idiomatic use 
in Lucian. Cf. Char. 9 (18, 10);t Piscat. 16 and 45. For same use, cf. 
also X. Anab. 3, 5,18; Symp. 1,15; Dem. de Cor. 24. Observe force 
of mid. 3:3dta:ro; for mood, v. G. 243; MT. 70, 2; H. 736. 4. otv: 
here, as often, this particle marks rather rhetorical than logical sequence. 
Compare the Orations of Demosthenes, where it is regularly used to indi- 
cate transition from introduction to body of oration. Consult K. 545, 3. 
In this use hardly translatable. ‘The most, you must know, were of the 
opinion,’ may possibly give it. —— &ofe wa.: personal construction 
where we prefer impersonal; so very frequently. Cf. Lat. videor; v 
MT. 92, 2, n. 2; H. 777. —— watSela, ‘higher education,’ ‘culture,’ with 
something of the cant force which attaches to this latter word nowadays. 
—— péy finds its correlative, not in 8é, 1. 6, which is simply continuative, 
‘while,’ but in 8é, 1. 8, as the contrast is between letters and a trade. 
5. od puxpds, ‘no slight,’ ‘vast’; litotes. 6. riyns Aapt., fortuna 
splendida, ‘a splendid fortune,’ in just our sense. For similar use of 
Aauxpés cf. Piscat. 34; Menip. 12; also X. Symp. 1, 4. 7. raxedv 
mwa T. éwux. = rhy éxuc. h taxeid rls éorw. This sort of brachylogy is 
common with Lucian. Cf. Char. 4 (13, 20), 11 (20, 4), 1§ (23, 13) ; Cock, 
6 (67, 11). vss so used with adj. indicates that it is not taken in its full 


*# G. = Goodwin’s Grammar; MT.= Goodwin's Moods and Tenses. H. = Hadley’s 
Grammar. C.=Curtius. K.= Kiihner’s Ausflirhliche Grammatik. M.= Madvig's 
Greek Syntax. The other abbreviations, it is thought, will be readily understood. 

+ The numbers in parenthesis refer to page and line of this edition. Others of Lucian’s 
writings not found in this book will be referred to by Latin title. 
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sense; often about equivalent to our ‘rather,’ or ‘pretty’ used adverbially. 
Cf. X. Mem. 1, 3, 12: &s 8erhy riva Aéyers Bbvauw Tod Pirtparos elvas. 
Lat. guidam has the same use; cf. Cic. Lael. 13, 48: gut virtutem duram 
et quasi ferream esse quandam volunt. 8. robrwv: somewhat contemp- 
tuous, like Lat. este: ‘If I should become master of one of your ordinary 
trades.’ The common handicrafts were considered by the ancients dis- 
reputable for a free-born citizen to follow. Cf. X. Oecon. 4, 2-3; 6, 5: 
Aristotle, Pol. 1, 13. Consult also Beck. Char. Sc. v. n.17. The con- 
struction r¢dx»ny +. Bay. == Bdvavo'oy réx., may be paralleled by Icarom. 3, 
vyorwa T. KapTrepay. 9. tyav: this and foll. infs. dependent upon @€8oge 
above, but with change of person. &» belongs also to elva:; G. 212, 4; 
MT. 42, 4. In the direct discourse both these verbs would be opt.; 
G. 224; MT. 50, 2; H. 748. In ebppaveiv we have another apodasis, 
which presupposes a protasis with subj.; as though the speculative 
ef éxpd@ouus were repeated in fact, as it is in thought, in the more vivid 
day exudOw, — certainty taking the place of probability; K. 576, 6. 
Such blendings of the different conditional forms are not uncommon; 
G. 227; MT. 54, 2 (a); H.750. But it is noticeable to find apodoses of 
different forms with the same protasis. In Dem. Phil. 1, 11-12, we have 
an instructive instance of the vivid future and the speculative conditional 
placed side by side with reference to the same event. That, and such 
uses as the one before us, as also the common confusion in English, show 
how easy it was to pass from one to the other or to confbine the two. 
10. pyeér’: according to regular Attic usage in indirect discourse, we 
ought to have here otxér’, G. 283, 3; C. 615, 3; K. 514. mh, the sub- 
jective negative, or negative of the will, came more and more into use 
with all late writers. Lucian constantly conforms to the usage of his 
times in this respect, notwithstanding his great zeal for a pure Attic style. 
This tendency shows itself in isolated cases even in classic times. Cf. 
X. Mem. 1, 2, 39, and 41. For full discussion, with special reference to 
Lucian, see Prof. Gildersleeve’s article, ‘ Encroachments of w# on ov in 
Later Greek,’ Am. Jour. of Phil., Vol. I. No. 1. —— olxdéovros, ‘ dependent 
upon my father.’ 11. otx els pax., ‘before a great while,’ often recurs; 
cf. below, 10; Char. 8; Dem. Olyn. 2, 20. ovd«, while belonging to the 
phrase, should be taken in translation with paxpdy. For this word, 
v. H. 509, & (a) —a transfer to time of its use as an adverbial expression 
of extent of space. 12. del rd yw., ‘my regular earnings.’ def belongs 
to adwopdépwy, but may be freely construed with 7d yw. For rd yu., cf. 
Tim. 49 (56, 25); Tox. 18; Alex. 54; X. Anab. 1, 1,8. 2. 12. Sevrépas 
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» « . mpotrédy, ‘a second point came up for full discussion.’ 14. &- 
paddy: G. 261,2; MT. 93, 2; H. 767. —— dvSpt &. wpér.: so not strictly 
a réxvn Bdyavoos after all. 15. apéxewpov éx. tr. xop.: Lucian mani- 
fests a special liking for the predicate adj. Cf. just above, 1. 7; below, 
xpnoras elxow rv. dAxlSas; Char. 3 (12,15); and often. We do not use 
an article in such a case: ‘requiring moderate expense, and likely to 
produce sufficient income.’ xopnylay: originally the cost of equipping 
and training a chorus for a public festival, the chief of the extraordinary 
services, Ae:roupylat, required by law of the wealthier Athenian citizens 
(Béckh Publ. Econ., bk. 3, ch. 22); then transferred to any expense. 
16. GdAov GAN bratv.: as in Lat., alio aliam commendante. éxavw., 
‘recommending.’ —— ds txacrros . . . elxev, ‘according as each had knowl- 
‘edge or experience.’ With the intransitive use of &es accompanied by 
“an adv., it is not unusual to find an explanatory gen.; G. 168, n. 3; 
H. 589; K. 419, 5. Frequent in Lucian. Cf. just below, piceds ye txwv 
8etias; Symp. 8; Jup. tr. 7. 19. éppoyAtdos, ‘a Hermae-carver,’ 
‘a statuary.’ Posts with heads of Hermes were used as boundary-stones, 
as Hermes was the god of boundaries. Houses, temples, etc., at Athens, 
had one before the door, That Hermae were held in high reverence is 
shown by the indignation of the Athenians at their general mutilation the 
night before the Sicilian expedition set out; v. Thucyd. 6, 27. Lucian’s 
uncle, it would seem, was a stone-mason and a statuary at the same time, 
a union of trades not unlikely in a provincial town. Below we have 
éppoyAupeds, a solecism; but L. doubtless wrote this word. Cf. Cobet, 
V. L. p. 81. —— Soxév, ‘had the reputation.’ Cf. X. Mem. 4, 2,6; Plat. 
Apol. 21 B., for same sense. —~- AvOofdos . . . ed8ox.: quite possible that 
these words are a gloss, and should be removed from the text. Some 
editors do so, At all events, it would be better Greek to write evdéniuos, 
as is seen by comparing Plat. Crito, 43 C., ny» éya éy rots Bapbrar’ dy 
évéyxaiut. Full construction were, Ar0. év 7. ebd30x. uddAsora edddéniuos. As 
this stands unconnected with what precedes, it is most natural to consider 
it epexegetical. But it may be asyndeton. Many insert xal. 

P.2. 1. Oéurs, fas. 2. GAM, ‘so take the lad.’ dAAd often suscep- 
tible of this translation with the imperative; cf. Plato, Phaedo 58 D. 
3. &Sdoxov: here, as below, 10, and in many other places in Lucian, 
the mid. does not differ from the act. The mid. of this verb often so 
used by late writers. Most editors correct here to 8l8acxe; but v. Cob. 
V. L. p. 310-311. Fritzsche appears to have misunderstood Cob., and 
quotes him as authority for change. Of course, no classic prose writer 
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would have thus confounded the voices. But Lucian, with all his care- 
fulness, constantly violated Attic precedents, and it is absurd to attempt 
to correct all his solecisms. Fritzsche, however, asserts that the con- 
fusion in voices is limited to fut. and aor. In that case, 8&:ddoxov may be 
a blunder of the copyist. 5. dioeds . . . Seétés, ‘for he’s naturally 
clever, you know.’ ‘ye emphasizes the word after which it is placed. 
Stress of voice best reproduces it in Eng. usually. 6. trexpalpero, 
wrd., ‘he got this notion from my playing with the wax.’ ‘The wax 
with which the writing tablets were covered; hence the article. 7. omére 
Gpeielny ... dv... dvéwAarrov: for moods, v. G. 233; MT. 62; 
H. 760, c.: for &, v. G. 206; MT. 30,2; H. 704. & Bdas: Attic would 
be Bois. 9. elxérws, ‘true to nature.’ 1l. rére: the time of the. 
consultation. 12. xpnords: for pred. adj., v. above, and cf. Alciphr. 
I, 21, 1. 13. dm’ ... wdaorixfis, ‘from my fondness for moulding 
the wax.’ The pronoun éxeivos very often best reproduced in Eng. by 
a noun. For sentiment of this passage, cf. Ar. Clouds, 877 ff., where 
Strepsiades recommends Pheidippides to Socrates : 

apdra, Sidacxe> Oupdcodds éorw ovca: 

evOUs yé rot wacddpcow by ruvvovrovi 

émAatrev évdov oixias vais 1° éyAudey, 

auaftibas tre oxvurivas eipydgero, 

wax Tov odiwy Barpdxous émoie mas Soxets. 


8. 15. dpa re. . . dx Odpevos, ‘so, no sooner was a day thought suitable 
for beginning work than I was put in the charge of my uncle, not greatly 
disturbed in truth at my prospect.’ Co-ordination where we subordinate 
the second clause, as above, 1. Especially common with &ua re — nal 
(also without re); v. C. 624 b, 2, n. (cf. Lat. semul ac). Cf. Tim. 20 
(42, 14). ——réxvms: general sense, hence no article. 16. wapeSeSdpnv: 
for similar change of tense, cf. below, 14. The Greek pluperfect, unlike 
the Latin and English, does not express an action as previous to some 
past action, but a completed action of the past, the effect of which is 
enduring; sustaining thus precisely the same relation to the imperfect as 
the perfect to the present, and so often used in connection with the im- 
perfect in narrative. This principle seems to have been overlooked by 
the school grammars. Consult K. 385. Here, not ‘I had been put in 
the charge,’ but ‘I was put in the charge,’ —for good and all, i.e. with 
the expectation of my remaining. 18 otx dreprf, ‘not displeasing,’= 
‘very pleasing’; litotes. 19. #Auadras, ‘play-fellows.’ Lat. aegsales. 
— twlSagww, ‘chance for showing off.’ «i atvolyny, ‘if I should be 
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seen’; has this meaning always with participles, H. 802; ‘seem’ with 
infs. Either the opt. is ind. disc. for }v galywua, when the apodosis 
should be ey, or it is the regular protasis of the fourth form, when &» 
with 2xev would be expected. In either event the irregularity is striking: 
the fut. idea of the apod. being implied. But see MT. 50,1, Rem. 1; 
54,2 (a). It is possible the author thought of this conditional clause as 
the subject of é3dee:, considering it equivalent to an inf. galyerOa:: ‘ but 
to be seen carving gods, etc., seemed to me to promise a sort of pas- 
time, etc.’ 20. ayadparia pixpd, ‘little statuettes.’ 21. ois: 
assimilation, G. 153; H. 808.— +6 ye mpérov, ‘at the very first.” ye 
emphasizes by limitation; Lat. gu¢dem. H. 850, 1. For 1d xp@., v. 
G. 160, 2; H. 552, a. 22. éylvero: imp. marks more vividly than aor. 
would have the immediate beginning of his troubles. — éyxoméa tivd, 
‘a sort of chisel.’ 23. Sots: G. 277, 1; H. 788, a. The participle in 
such uses expresses an action preliminary and preparatory to that of 
the main verb. We with less logical accuracy make the statements co- 
ordinate, and say, ‘my uncle gave me a sort of chisel, and directed 
me, etc.’ — Apépa, ‘quietly,’ ‘gently,’ from the same root as &pnuos. — 
xaOixéoOar, ‘to come down upon,’ ‘to strike’; fol. by gen. G. 171, 1; 
H. 574,46. 24. & péog, ‘between us.’ — érawdyv rd Kowdv, ‘quoting 
as he did so (éwi) the adage, “ well begun is half done.”’ Lucian, 
Hermot. 3, ascribes this proverb to Hesiod. There is no other authority 
for this. Jamblichus credits it to Pythagoras; Polybius simply to the 
ancients. Cf. Horace, Epis. 1, 2, 40: dimidium facti qui coepit habet. 
25. ro.: in origin ethical dat. of ob= ‘you know.’ It no more 
than 8¢ is a part of the adage. &8é connects it with what the uncle had 
just said; rot marks it as well known and familiar. —— xareveyxévres : 
sc. duov; cf. below, 17, Aéyoryros. G. 278, 1,n.; MT. 110, 1, n. 2; 
H. 791, a. For similar idiom in Lat., v. Tac. Ann. 1,5. The object of 
the participle is of course éyxowéa 28. pov xarhptaro, ‘made a begin- 
ning of me,’ ‘put me through an initiation.’ sxardpxyoua:, as a technical 
religious term, meant, first, to begin the sacrifices: Od. 3, 445; Hdt. 4, 103. 
Then it was followed by the gen. of the victim (G. 171, 1; H. 574, 4), 
and got the meaning ‘to consecrate,’ ‘to sacrifice’ (lit. ‘to make a begin- 
ning of the victim for sacrifice’): Ar. Birds, 959. In this single instance 
the word seems, from the meaning ‘to consecrate,’ to be used in a semi- 
humorous figurative sense = Lat. imitiare. 28. dore .. . réxvns: sc. 
tydvero. 4. 30. ovvexés: neut. adj. as adv., G. 74, 2; H. 226. 

P. 3. L. dvart0fwv, ‘sobbing aloud’: rare word; same root as Germ. 

11 
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schluchsen. — Saxptwv: G. 172, 1; 180, 1; H. 584, 5. —— rods 368. : 
G. 160, 1; H. 549 2. Siyyotpa: +r. oxv., ‘I recount the whip,’ 
‘I tell the story of my flogging.’ Notice the brevity of expression. 
3. Katryyspouy: sc. avrod. ——- wodAfv riva: cf. raxeidy ria above, 1. 
4. ph... trepPdr.: G. 218, n. 2; MT. 46, n. 4. Apprehension or 
fear implied in @@dvov. Notice that we have here the subj. fol. a second- 
ary tense: G. 216, 2; MT. 44, 2, R.; H. 740, a. Vividness of narrative 
is thereby heightened. 5. dyavaxryncapévys: almost the only instance 
of the mid. According to ordinary usage, we should have é&yavaxryodons. 
& rhv oxv. del dvwody: the usial reading is rhy wx SAny éevvoar, 
after which recent editors supposé some words have fallen out, as 
va cupBdyra éorpepduny (with which cf. Il. 24, 5; and Ar. Clouds, 36), 
since it is quite unlikely évvom@» should be used absolutely. The present 
editor has adopted the reading of Steigerthal (&ef, however, is due to 
Sommerbrodt), which seems the simplest and most reasonable way out 
of the difficulty. That Lucian placed great stress upon the oxurday 
appears clearly from what he says below in 14 and 16.  Fritzsche’s 
point, that «af is an insurmountable objection to this reading, seems not 
well taken. 


He has a wonderful dream. Two women seem to grasp him, and strive with 
cach other for complete mastery of him. 


5. 9. pepaxidSn, ‘puerile. 10. etxaradpdévyra: as well as deduera, 
predicate of rd. 1l. xal wdvu: xal serves simply to emphasize rdsu, 
like xa) pdaa. Cf. X. Mem. 1, 3,13. This intensive use of «al is very 
common in Lucian, not only in such phrases as this, which were used 
by every one, but in all sorts of expressions. 12. xad’ “Opnpoy, 
‘in the language of Homer,’ a common use of «ard by Lucian. 
14. Qetds pot, x7rA.: words of Agamemnon, Il. 2, 56f.; quoted again in 
part in Cock, 8. 16. dmoddrerbat +. dAn,, ‘ fall short of reality.’ 
G. 174; H. 580. 17. yotv, ‘at any rate.’ 19. tvavdos, ‘rings in 
my ears.’ 6, 20. Sto yvvatxes: the following narrative is an imitation 
of the famous and much finer Apologue of Prodicus, ‘ Heracles at the 
Road-forks’; for which see X. Mem. 2, 1, 21 ff., and cf. Silius Italicus, 
xv, 18 ff., where it is transferred to Scipio. Lowell has put the same 
idea into one of his most earnest poems, ‘ The Parting of the Ways.’ For 
the wrangle of the two females, compare also the controversy between 
the Alxa:os Adyos and “A&ixos Adyos in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 889 ff. 
21. raiv yxepoiv: better Attic usage would require roy: G. 78, n. 2; 
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H. 521; K. 368, A. 2. For case, G. 171,1; H. 574,45. 22. puxpod, 
‘within a little’; full construction below, 16, pipod deity, which see. 
Just equivalent to wapa puxpdy of next sentence. éalyou and dalyou deiv 
used in the same way. 23. dor. piv av... pre 84, erA., ‘one’ 
moment the one would be getting the mastery, .. . the next I would, etc.’ 
&y, frequentative ; v. above, 2, dy» dvéxAarrov. 24. wapd pixpdv, 
‘beside a little’ == ‘almost.’ Lucian uses wapa éaAlyor in same sense. 
C£. wapd word. 26. abris Svra pe, ‘me who belonged to her.’ G. 169, 1; 
HI. 572,¢. 27. BotAoro . . . dvrerowtro: subject in each case not the 
speaker, but the one addressed. —— réw éAAorplwv, ‘another’s posses- 
sions.’ 28. fv 88% pav, xrA, ‘the one looked like a laboring woman, 
masculine in appearance, with dishevelled hair, and hands covered with 
, calluses. Her gown was tucked up, and she was covered all over with 
marble dust; in fact, just like my uncle when chipping at his marbles.’ 
P. 4. 1. €éor: iterative, like dgpeOelny above, 2, q. v. 2. vd oyf. 
eb. x. xéo. r. dva., ‘in figure comely, and elegant in dress.’ Notice 
chiastic arrangement. Not rare in English, as Milton, ‘dulcet symphonies 
and voices sweet’; and Lowell, 
* Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ;’ 


see also second line of poetry quoted just below. 


They appeal to Lucian for decision, and plead their case before him. First, 
‘ Statuary’ makes her plea. 


4. iblacr, ‘appeal to me’: technical law term. —— Bovdolpny: G. 241, 3; 
H. 736. @. 7. otxela, ‘of your household,’ ‘familiar or friendly to 
you.” 1O. xal pada, ‘very’; emphatic. Cf. «al wdyv above, 5, and 
X. Cyr. 6, 1, 36. Ll. Afjpov x. dAn,, ‘stuff and nonsense.’ Such ex- 
pressions of contempt for culture not infrequent in the mouths of Lucian’s 
Philistine characters. Modern Philistinism echoes the same sentiments. 
Cf. Hamerton, ‘ The Intellectual Life,’ ix. iv. ff. 13. wpéra péy, ‘ first 
and foremost’; cf. X. Mem. I, 4. 13. —— Opépy yev, ‘you will fare well,’ 
or ‘you wil] enjoy hearty food.’ 14. xaprepots: pred., cf. above, 2. 
For sentiment, compare Ar. Clouds, 1009 ff., where the Alxasos Adyos, in 
speaking of the old Athenian training, says: 

qv Taira wotps ayn dpdta, 

Kai wpds TovTats mpoméexys TY vOUY, 

eEacg det ornOos Acwapéy, 

xpody Acvaty, Opovs peydAovs, 

yAotray Basdéy. 
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Likely as not, L. had this passage in mind. 15. &AAdtpws, ‘an alien 
to,’ ‘inexposed to.’ —— émt 7. &\N08 , ‘abroad.’ The literati and philoso- 
phers of the day wandered from place to place peddling their intellectual 
wares by private instruction and public readings. How strong the feeling 
of local patriotism among the ancients was, and how great a misfortune it 
was considered to leave one’s native place, may be gathered from the 
concluding chapters of Plato’s Apology, and from the wailings of 
‘ Ovid in Pontus, puling for his Rome 
Of men invirile and disnatured dames, . 
That poison sucked from the Attic bloom decayed.’ — Lowg x. 

17. éwi Adyous, ‘for mere words’; strongly sarcastic. GAA’ éx’ Epyas 
at once suggests itself. 8. ph... 7d mvapdy, ‘do not be shocked 
at the meanness of my appearance nor the squalor of my garb.’ For 
mood, G. 254; H. 720, & For rd edredds, etc., G. 139, 2; H. 509, ¢ 
Lucian is fond of neuter adj. for abstract noun. 20. DPadlas éxcives, 
‘the famous Phidias.’ éxeiyos is thus often used of well-known or cele- 
brated persons or objects: cf. Ar. Clouds, §34. K. 467,13. Compare Lat. 
tlle, as Cic. de imp. Pomp. 9, 22: st ex codem Ponto Medea tlla quondam 
profugisse dicitur. Roby, Lat. Gram. 2259, f. — Wage rdv Ala, ‘showed 
us Zeus,’ ‘set Zeus before us in life-like shape.’ — SeSlas, of Athens, 
the most celebrated sculptor of antiquity, a contemporary of Pericles. 
His masterpieces were the wonderful chryselephantine statues of colossal 
size of Athena and Zeus; the one enshrined in the Parthenon on the 
Acropolis at Athens, the other (referred to in the text) for 800 years the 
envied possession of Olympia in Elis. Zeus was represented after the 
conception of Homer, II. 1, 528 ff. This was considered the most perfect 
product of the plastic art. _— TloAtKAearos, of Sicyon, a younger con- 
temporary and rival of Phidias; like him, pupil of Aegladas: his 
Statue of Hera, at Argos, like Olympian Zeus of Phidias, the model for 
all succeeding times. He reached such perfection in the representation 
of the human form that one of his pieces, the 8opu@dpos, was known as 
‘the canon’ (xavév). —— Mipov, of Eleutherae, a fellow-pupil with Poly- 
cletus. He worked chiefly in bronze; especially famous were his discus- 
_ thrower and a bronze cow. The Greek anthology still preserves nearly 
forty epigrams in praise of the latter. _— [Ipafiré&Ans, of Athens, flourished 
about the middle of the fourth cent. B.c. He preferred marble. He 
excelled in the soft beauty and graceful charm of his figures, but had less 
of the simple majesty that characterized the sculptors of the preceding 
century. The Aphrodite of Cnidus his most famous work. For further 
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information concerning these artists, see art-histories, especially Liibke, 
bk. 2, 1. 23. eb yévoro . . . Ségeus: not unusual blending of con- 
ditional forms by Lucian; MT. 54, 2,a. Similar confusion frequent in 
Eng. ——~ was ob, ‘how not’ = ‘ assuredly.’ 27. Siarralovea .. . 
aod, ‘stammering continually, and speaking for the most part in bar- 
barous phrase.’ %d:arrafw occurs nowhere else; it marks the lack of 
fluency, while BapBap. is no doubt a fling at the provincial dialect of 
Samosata. 28. pada 8} omovdy cvvelpovoa : usually interpreted 
to mean, ‘speaking connectedly with extreme difficulty’; but that would 
be only a reiteration of the idea already clearly expressed by 3:arrafovaa, 
and sounds very awkward when taken with what follows. Better take 
oxovdp in its commoner meaning, and translate the contemptuous (cf. 
Dem. de Cor. 309) ovvelpovaa literally: ‘stringing her words together with 
great earnestness, and doing her best to win me over.’ .30. ta mXetora 
« - « Seépvyev, ‘for the most she said escaped my memory at once,’ — 
driven out by the speech that followed. For #87 in this sense, cf. Cock, 
12 (72, 15); Thucyd. 1, 18. K. 499, 2. 


Then ‘ Culture’ eloquently sets forth the glories of a literary career. 


P. 5. 2 &8é wes, ‘about as follows.’ ws disclaims verbal accuracy. 
9. 2. TlaSela, ‘Culture.’ 3. cuvibns, «raA.: from his school life. 
—— els réd\os, ‘ perfectly.’ 4 pov: G. 171, 1; H. 574. 5. obSty 
Sr. ph, ‘nothing but’; 8r:, it will be remembered, is adv. acc. of Sorts. 
Lit., then, ‘there is nothing as to which you will not.’ yx, where better 
Greek, od«; v. note to I. 7. Tovrea = rg epyd(erOai. 8. édALlya, 
wrA., ‘your earnings scanty and paltry.’ 9. ebredis tr. apé., ‘incon 
siderable when you appear in public’; i.e. without attendants or clients 
who thronged about the wealthy and the powerful. 10. émiitxdorpos, 
‘contended about in court’ =‘ much sought after’; rare word. Some 
make it active, ‘ useful in court,’ ‘a good advocate.’— @fAors, «rA., dat. of 
reference. 11. adrd pdvov, ‘ only just aworkman.’ Common in Lucian, 
cf. Char. 6 (15, 21), as also avrd rovro; adv. acc. 12. trav... Sfpov, 
‘one of the common herd.’ Such a use of the part. gen. without efs or 
vis, peculiar to Lucian. Cf. Apol. 15; Adv. indoct. 8. Fritzsche writes 
here tov Shpov els, toy de) xpov., an emendation which commends itself. 
The common reading is the same, except that &ef stands before révy. 
Unlikely, from the meaning of del. —— 6 woAds Sipos = of woddol, vulgus. 
— els del, ‘your whole life through.’ Cf. Char. 17 (25,8). 14. Aayd 
» . . {év: proverbial of a life subject to continual harassing. Cf 
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Dem. de Cor. 263; Hdt. 3, 108.— tppasoy, ‘godsend’; from Hermes, 
patron god of all treasure-trove and sudden luck: v. note to Tim. 24. 
Here about equal to ‘ plaything.’ 15. d yévouw . . . brawicovra: . . . 
etait’ Gy: blending of third and fourth forms of cond. in apodosis 
after protasis of fourth; v. note to 1.-——— wodAad Sav.: usually woAds is 
connected with fol. adj. by «af, as 1. 25 below. Cf. Dem. 20, 112. 
17. ot tor. 8g = oddels. 18. olog Av ys, ‘however good a sculptor 
you may be.’ 10. 20. 4v 8’: 8¢ corresponds to uéy, 1. 4, but the 
antithesis is very slight. 21. pya: includes both xpdtes and Adyous. 
23. os cwetv, ‘80 to say,’ ‘about’; restrictive of wdyrwr. G. 268; 
H. 772. —— tswapov: sc. of. 24. wa: dat. of interest; G. 184, 3; 
H. 597. —— Swrep xup. dors, ‘the part which is supreme in you.’ Neuter 
relative thus used regardless of the gender of .the antecedent, when the 
writer had in mind not a particular but the universal concept; on the 
same principle on which a pred. adj. is often put in neuter regardless of 
gender of subject. Cf. X. Mem. 1, 2, 54. K. 361,2. 29. ds ddnOds, 
verissime. @s in this and similar expressions strengthens positive as it 
does superlative: in origin, however, probably like our idiom, ‘as true 
-as true.’ K. 555, A. 15 The phrase emphasizes &chparos, ‘really genu- 
ine.’ —Aflou .. . per duos, ‘the entire history of the past and the 
demands of the present you will understand; nay, more, with me at your 
side, even the secrets of futurity you will foresee.’ Notice chiastic 
arrangement. In fact, ‘Culture’ promises the young Lucian what the 
hero of ‘ Locksley Hall’ was after his ‘youth sublime.’ She will nourish 
him ‘with the fairy tales of science and the long result of time’; ‘the 
centuries behind’ him shall repose ‘ like a peaceful Jand’; the promise of 
the present shall be understood; and he shall dip ‘into the future far as 
human eye could see,’ and catch some ‘vision of the world’ and of the 
coming ‘wonder.’ 

P. G& 1. xal Sdos, ‘1n a word.’ 2. obx « pax.: v. above, 1. 
3. SSd£opar: v. above, 2, note on &:ddoxov. 11. & & rod Setvos, 
‘the son of What’s-his-name.’ 4. & Bovdevodpevog. . . réxvns, ‘who 
had thoughts about so ignoble a trade,’ ofre follows the word it modi- 
fies, as above, 7, and not seldom. 5. {yAwrds «. dmdp., ‘emulated and 
envied.” 6. éri +. dpl. edSox., ‘in high repute as a man of most excel- 
lent talents.’ éwl causal. rots dploros neuter; cf. dw dyafots in X. Mem. 
2,1,27. The Latin version makes it ob rerum optimarum cultum insig- 
nis. 8. GwoBAewspevos, ‘admired.’ 10. dpxfs: under the emperors 
of the second century, scholars were often advanced to royal offices; 
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v. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, ch. ]x. Lucian himself held office at 
one time in Egypt; v. his Apologia, 12. —~ wpoe8plas: the privilege of 
reserved or first seat at the theatre, accorded to men of rank. Cf. Ar. 
Knights, 702 ff. Here perhaps more general; we may translate dp. «. 
apoe., ‘office and public distinction.’ 11. dyvas «x. &p., ‘ unknown 
and unnoticed.’ 13. rowtra: pred. ‘such are the marks, etc.’ 
14. otros ixeivos, ‘that’s he,’ ‘that’s the man.’ Cf. Lucian’s Herodo- 
tus, 2; Persius, Sat. 1, 28: 


At pulchrum digito monstrarié et dictey Hic EST. 


12. 15. 7m owov. &f., ‘anything serious,’ ‘any misfortune.” . 18 
Suvdpews: G. 173, 1; H. 577, 4. 19. rdv sar. ... eddar., ‘congratu- 
lating your father on having such a son.’ Cf. Ar. Wasps, 1512. For 
sentiment, ib. 1275 f., and Clouds, 1206 ff. 20. 8 St Acy. .. = repe- 
movfjow, ‘the common saying, that forsooth some men attain even (af) 
immortality, I will realize in your case.’ &pa in such connections is often 
ironical. Lucian assumes no responsibility for the popular belief. The 
kind of immortality, that of his works, which he here predicts of himself, 
he has fully gained. Cf. the similar prediction of Horace, exegi: monu- 
mentum, etc. 3,30. 23. ovvevi v. to pe:rday above, I. —- toils wean, 
‘the cultured.’ 24. Anpoobévny (384-321 B.C.), the patriotic orator 
and statesman of Athens in the period of struggle against the rising 
power of Macedon. His father was a wholesale cutler and upholsterer 
in good circumstances. Lucian rhetorically exaggerates the lowliness of 
his birth. 25. dxeivov: v. above to 8. —— tlvos . . . fAlkov error, 
“ whose son he was, and how great I made him.’ Two interrogative sen- 
tences are thus often in Greek, as sometimes in Latin, condensed into one. 
Cf. X. Mem. 2, 2, 3; Dem. Phil. 1, 36. K. 587, 7. 26. Alo ylvny : 
celebrated Athenian orator, inferior only to Demosthenes, whose rival 
and political opponent he was. He was retained by Philip, and was the 
chief mouthpiece of the Macedonian party at Athens. His mother, 
Glaucothea, was a priestess of some sort of not very reputable religious 
mysteries. At the initiations it was usual to beat a kettle-drum (réprayvoy). 
This was sufficient to give Dem. ground for styling Aeschines (de Cor. 
284) contemptuously ‘the son of a kettle,drummer.’ Lucian repeats it 
here in all soberness. For full account of these orators, v. Mahaffy, 
Hist. Greek Lit. vol. ii. 27. Zexpdrns (469-399 B.c.), father of Greek 
ethical philosophy. He was the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, and in 
his early years is said to have followed his father’s calling: v. Grote, 
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ch. Ixviii.; Curtius, bk. v. ch. ii.; Mahaffy, ii.; Blackie, ‘Four Phases 
of Morals.’ 28. ippoyAvdixy: it is clear enough from this passage 
that this word was extended from Hermae-carving to sculpture in 
general. 29. éraSii . . . xpelrrovos, ‘as soon as he came to know 
the better way.’ 

P. % 18. 4 mpocSplas, xra.: abstract nouns are thus pluralized 
when reference is had, not to the abstract notion, but to instances where 
it is manifested; so here ‘ opportunities for civic honors, power, and 
office. 7. dvad4y, ‘assume.’ 8 poxAla, ‘crowbars.’ _— yAvdeta, 
xrA., ‘carvers, chisels, and gravers.’ ‘yAu@. found only here. 9. xédreo 
veveuxass . . . émvodv, ‘ bending low over your work, with earthward turn 
and earthward gaze, and in every way abject; never lifting up your head, 
and never having a thought that savors of manliness and freedom.’ All 
these expressions, while describing literally the life of a stone-cutter, are 
to be taken in a figurative sense also. 13. cipv8pa x. ebcyx., ‘ sym- 
metrical and beautiful.’ 14. Srws, «rd., ‘taking no thought as to 
how you shall yourself attain a symmetrical and graceful development, 
but rendering yourself less worthy of honor than your blocks of stone.* 
Cf. what Diog. Laert. says (2, 33) of Socrates: fAeye Oauudlew ray ras 
AOlvous eixdvas Karacnevalouevewy Trot pty AlOouv wpovoeivy, ws dporéraros 
Eorai, abray 8 aucrciv, os uh duolous rg AlOw palvyecGas. 


Lucian decides in favor of ‘ Culture’ without hearing her through, and is 
treated by her to a wonderful voyage through the air. 


14, 17. deyobons, «rA., ‘as she uttered these words.’ Notice force of 
imperfect part. And here as often notice that the Greek idiom differs 
from ours by using a specific verb and a general Substantive, where we 
prefer a general verb and a specific substantive. 18. dwepyvapny, 
‘rendered my decision.’ Used also with yrdéuny. — riv . . . épyatixfy, 
‘that squalid drudge.’ Tooke. 22. etOds Gpxopévy, ‘at the very 
beginning’; circum. part. 23. tverplparo, ‘she caused no slight 
drubbing to be administered.’ The subject is, of course, 4 épyartuch. 
24. r&: for gender, v. note on raiy, 6. 25. txpue . . . drewfyyea: for 
change of tense and force of plup., v. note on wapedéSouny, 3. These 
pluperfects illustrate principle there laid down perfectly: not ‘she had 
been fixed to the spot, etc.,’ but ‘she was fixed to the spot and turned 
into stone,’ — and so remained. —_— NuéBnv: daughter of King Tantalus, 
of Lydia, and wife of Amphion. She claimed superiority to Leto because 
she had many children, while Leto had only two. Angered at this boast 
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fulness, Apollo and Artemis slew with their bows all her sons and 
daughters, and Niobe, ‘all tears,’ was changed into a rock on Mount 
Sipylus. Cf. Il. 24, 602 ff.; Soph. Ant. 823-33; Elect. 150 ff.; Ovid, 
Met. 6, 146-312. 15. 29. rovyapoty, erA., ‘I shall requite you, be 
well assured, for this decision.’ &8:xatoodyns, causal gen. 30. xal &02 
45n, ‘come, then, at once.’ «al intensive: cf. X. Mem. 1, 1,6; Symp. 2, 3; 
Lysias ad Eratosth. 29. For %8y in this sense, cf. Dem. Olyn. 2, z. 

P. §. 2. ve Syypa, wera. ‘a sort of vehicle, to which was yoked a 
kind of winged steeds.’ Gen. of characteristic; H. 568. Cf. Hdt. 
7, 40. —— IInydow, the winged steed of the gods. 3. pi dod. : part. 
used conditionally; hence uy. G. 283, 4; H. 839. It represents pro- 
tasis of second form. For omission of &» in apodosis, v. MT. 49, 2, 
n.3(¢). & Gyvofrav EiedAes, ‘you expected to remain ignorant of.’ 
6. dptapevos, w«rdA., ‘I began with the east, and from there to the utmost 
west took a survey, etc.’ For &pgau., cf. reAevrdy, as in Plato, Apol. 8. 
H. 788, last part. — Aypt mpds: like mwéxps wpds, of frequent occur- 
rence = usgue ad. 8. TpurrédAquos, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis. 
Hospitably entertained Demeter when in search of her daughter. In 
return she gave him a chariot with winged dragons and seeds of wheat. 
With this he wandered over the world, scattering the seed below, and so 
introducing agriculture. V. Ovid, Fasti, 4, 507 ff. Ll. per e... 
wapéreprov, ‘sent after me their words of cheer.’ -yevoluny, iterative; 
v. note to dpedelny, 2. 16. 15. GAAG p. &edx.: change to finite verb 
from attributive construction. 16. tvs: v. note on twa, 1; translate, 
‘but I thought I made my return in pretty sumptuous attire.’ — 
karahaBotcoa, «rA., ‘then, too, when she came upon my father standing 
expectant.’ 18. ndpé, olosg fixoyu, ‘in what glory I had returned.’ 
Prolepsis; cf. Tennyson, /# Mem. |xxviii. 1, ‘ I know thee of what force 
thou art.’ —— xal rt Kal dwe., ‘and reminded him, too, just a bit of the 
intentions respecting me he came near carrying out.’ 19. prxpod 
Sev: like parenthetic é@uod 8oxeiv, just below. Infin. used loosely in 
idiomatic expressions. G. 268; MT. 100; H. 772. 20. dvrirais, 
‘youth’; v.torabove. 21. mpds, ‘in the presence of’ =‘ because of.’ - 


Lucian explains his motive in narrating the dream,— to encourage poor but 
aspiring young men. 

17. 22. peragi: makes more definite the temporal force of the parti- 

ciple, —‘in the very midst of my speech,’ ‘while I was still speaking.’ 

Cf. Char. 6 (15, 30). G. 277, n.1 (a); H. 795, ¢. —— Aéyowros, sc. duov, 
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vy. above toe 3 (2,25). —— gy Tis, ‘some one said’; with about the foree 
of our ‘did some one say?’ 23. Scavucdy, ‘ smacking of the court;’ 
hence ‘circumstantial,’ ‘tedious.’ It no doubt combines here beth the 
literal and the derived meaning, as the dream-forms had pleaded their 
case as before a judge. 25. 4 réxa .. . dor, ‘or likely enough, it 
too, like Heracles, is a three-nighter.’ For this allusion, cf. Dial. Deo. to, 
and Diodorus, iv. 151, D. 28. yeynpaxdrev, ‘musty,’ ‘threadbare.’ 
29. twdos, «rA., ‘this frigid prating of his is stale; he did not take us 
for a kind of dream-interpreters, did he?’ For ph = num, v. G. 282, 2; 
H. 829. 30. e08 yap, ‘why, no more did Xenophon.’ For Xeno- 
phon’s dream, v. Anab. 3, 1, 15 ff. But Xen. says nothing of having 
narrated his dream to the army, as is here implied. Lucian’s memory 
seems to have been slightly at fault when he penned this. 

P. 9 1. ds, xra., ‘how it seemed to him that there was a flame, 
etc.’ 2. wal r. &A., ‘and so on.’ 3. otx: repeated for emphasis, 
and because of intervening sentence. Cf. X. Anab. 3, 2, 25. —— trd- 
Kptow, ‘matter for interpretation.’ Fritzsche changes it to dwoxploews 
évexey. — 085’ , . . éyvoneds, ‘nor yet with the thought of telling an 
entertaining story.’ 4. airé, ‘it,’ the dream in its details. — xa 
vatra, ‘and that too,’ ‘especially’; raéra, appositive of the preceding 
statement. 5. dwoyvéon apay., in desperatione rerum, ‘when all was 
given up for lost.’ 6. wal: best take this as emphasizing xphomer, 
* useful’: ‘bat his narrative had some useful aim.’ 18. 9. tpérevra; 
for mood, v. above to 4 (3, 5). 10. qaiSelag éy., ‘apply themselves 
to culture.’ G. 171, 13 H. 574, 5. —— 69d wev. Wed, ‘is inclined to shirk 
under the influence of poverty.’ 12, iow, Siad., ‘to the ruin of a 
gifted nature.’ 13. ed of8’ Sm, ‘assuredly,’ ‘without doubt’; paren- 
thetical, like obx of8 Srws, € t60:, BhAev Sri, etc. 15. évvody, xrA., 
‘bearing in mind what I was when J, ete.’ For similar use of part. and 
interrogative, but in object relation, cf. X. Mem. 2, 2,1. —— olog pay... 
olog 6: emphatic repetition. 16, pndtv doS., ‘shirking no whit 
before the poverty of those days.’ yn8dy, where classic Greek, ov3éy; 
v. above to 1. 18 e «al, xra., ‘if nothing more, at any rate not less 
famous than any sculptor of them all.’ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For more than two thousand years Timon has figured as the 
typical misanthrope. His name has been proverbial ever since the 
Attic comedy set the fashion. About the actual Timon, however, 
few facts are known. The most that can be gathered with any 
reasonable degree of certainty from the ancient authorities* is as 
follows. He was an Athenian, son of a certain Echecratides, of 
the deme Collytus, and lived about the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. He is said to have built him a tower, ‘far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,’ where he spent his days in lonesome 
contempt of human fellowship; making an exception in the case of 
the young Alcibiades only, whom he treated with great show of 
affection, for the cynical reason—as he told Apemantus, a cynic 
‘and imitator whose presence he sometimes tolerated—that he 
knew the youth would one day do infinite mischief to the Athenians. 
His death, we are told, was caused by a gangrene resulting from a 
broken limb, which he refused to allow a surgeon to care for. A 
lonely cliff at Halae, ‘ where the light foam of the sea beats daily,’ 
became his burial-place ; after which event a landslip occurred, 
and his tomb was rendered inaccessible. 

Aristophanes speaks of him as a ‘ chip of the Furies’; describes 
his repulsive aspect, and the hate with which he cursed and aban- 
doned society ; and makes Prometheus, after speaking of his well- 
known hatred of the gods, style himself a ‘regular Timon’ (Tizeyv 

* Two passages in Aristophanes (Lystr. 808 ff, Birds 1547); a fragment from the 


Monotropos of Phrynichus; two epigrams by Callimachus; Plutarch, Anthony, 69 £3 
and this dialogue of Lucian. 
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xabapés). In a fragment from a comedy of Phrynichus the hero 
says: 
‘ Timon’s life I lead, — 

Unwed, unserved, quick-tempered, unapproached, 

Unsmiling, unconversing, self-opinionate.’ 
It is greatly to be regretted that the play by Antiphanes, a poet of 
the Middle Comedy, entitled ‘ Timon,’ has not survived. It would 
doubtless have thrown much light upon the whimsical character 
and career of ‘critic Timon.’ An epigram by Callimachus repre- 
sents him as still hating in the Jand of shades: 

‘Say, Timon, sunk in night, abhorr’st thou now 

The light above or gloomy shades below? 

“ TI hate the shades, since filled with humankind 

In greater numbers than I left behind.”’’ 

In the brief notices in the earlier writers no hint is given of the 
grounds for Timon’s bitter hatred of mankind. Lucian makes this 
the result of his discovery that the friends upon whom he had lav- 
ished his substance were mere ‘ trencher-friends,’ ‘ feast-won, fast- 
lost,’ and that as soon as his riches had taken flight, their friendship 
and devotion likewise took wing, bearing away all sense of gratitude 
for the favors they had received. Plutarch evidently had the same 
notion. So there is strong probability that this was the reason, or 
at any rate one of the reasons, for his misanthropy. But we shall 
not go far amiss, I think, if we find one main cause for his soured 
disposition in the growing degeneracy of the times, — the moral 
and religious disintegration which, as contemporary writers give us 
ample reason to believe, characterized the age of the great struggle 
between Athens and Sparta. He exercised the self-appointed and 
thankless task, it would seem, of censor, critic, caviller, and cynic 
in the presence of the influx of laxer moral ideas, but kept aloof in 
egoistic isolation from the world, and put forth no efforts to stem 
the tide which threatened to overwhelm the moral well-being of the 
state. This it was, we may well believe, taken with the possible 
fact that his private life was no better than it should be,* that 
excited against him the hostility of the comic poets. 

Such was the material which Lucian found ready to his hand in 


* Aristophanes, Lystr. 817. Perhaps only a poetic scandal. 
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Timon. He adapted it to his purpose in such a way that Wieland 
is fully justified in pronouncing this dialogue ‘ original in invention, 
composition, purpose, and execution.’ The idea of making Timon 
become suddenly rich again after his thoughtless good-nature had 
reduced him to poverty and pessimism, is altogether original with 
Lucian. In his hands the story not only presents us with a vivid 
picture of a generous nature in which ‘ the milk of human kindness’ 
had been turned to gall by ‘benefits forgot,’ but it becomes also 
the vehicle for placing the effete hierarchy of Olympus before us in 
no enviable light, and for satirizing without mercy the vices and 
follies of the most diverse classes of society. The amiable spend- 
thrift, the mean-hearted miser, the overbearing nouveau-riche, the 
obsequious underling, and more especially the fawnigg parasite, 
the flippant rhetorician, and the mountebank philosopher, are piti- 
lessly stripped and lashed. 

The course of the dialogue may be rapidly summarized as follows. 
Timon, reduced to abject want by his unthinking generosity, has 
left Athens, and betaken himself to a distant corner of Attica by 
the sea. He is meanly clad, and is delving away in the stony soil 
at paltry day’s wages. As he toils, bitter reproaches at Zeus break 
from his lips. Zeus is no longer the god he used to be. The 
world grows worse and worse, and his bolt remains inactive. See 
what he himself had suffered from ‘man’s ingratitude,’ and Zeus 
has taken no note of it. Will he never awake, —or is the Cretan 
legend of his tomb, after all, the truth? Zeus at last hears the 
impudent brawler, and is astonished at learning from Hermes that 
it is Timon, the savor of whose old-time hecatombs still lingers 
agreeably in his nostrils. Surely he has been neglected too long. 
But what could Zeus have done with his hands so full with per- 
jurers, temple-thieves, and wrangling philosophers? But now he 
bids Hermes take Plutus and go to Timon. Plutus is loath to 
return to one who had aforetime pitched him headlong out of 
doors: he likes neither the spendthrift nor the miser, but those 
who treat him as a helping friend. Zeus assures him that Timon 
has learned sense with his digging, and bids him go. So Hermes 
and Plutus set forth for Attica. On their way thither Plutus enter- 
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tains Hermes with a racy narrative, abounding in the finest satire, 
of his peculiarities, and of the absurd ways in which men treat him. 
He is blind and halt when he comes, but when he goes, fleeter than 
the wind and keener-eyed than Lynceus. He is never seen #2 fro- 
pria persona, else he would be abhorred ; tricked out with dazzling 
mask and bedizened with jewels, he mingles with mankind. They 
reach the place at last where Timon, in company with Poverty, 
Patience, and the like, is grubbing. He is very well content with 
his present lot, and refuses stoutly at first to be made rich again. 
Soon, however, he yields, ‘since it is useless to resist the gods.’ 
Over the gleaming gold his mattock brings to the day he gloats for 
a moment with old-time delight. Then he determines to employ 
his new wealth only for the purpose of making his hatred of his 
kind more manifest and more intense. He will build him a tower 
over the treasure, and live there in absolute isolation. His name 
shall be Misanthropos. He will hold no intercourse with his 
fellows ; no kindly office will he do to man, accept none at his 
hands. Hardly has this plan been formed when the parasites and 
flatterers of the former day have heard of his new fortune and 
hasten to fawn at his feet. Poet, parasite, orator, and philosopher 
are greeted with mocking gibes, and driven howling off with cudgel- 
blows from his mattock; and the dialogue terminates with Timon 
taking refuge from the thronging flatterers upon a little knoll, and 
pelting them as they approach with stones. 

' This dialogue is usually considered Lucian’s masterpiece. It is 
wider in its interest and its scope; it touches life at more points. 
Every sentence indicates the most careful observation of life. In 
spirited character-sketching, in keenness of satire, in vivid portrayal 
of class follies and vices, Lucian is throughout at his best. The 
character of Timon is boldly conceived and distinctly delineated ; 
no haziness obscures its grand simplicity. There is something 
Titanic about the hearty earnestness of his hatred for men, his 
contempt for gods. Only fora moment does he relax, — when he 
accepts the new wealth because it is idle to resist the gods; but 
the next moment he justifies himself by resolving that increase of 
means shall breed increase of hate. Shakspere, in his ‘ Timon 
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of Athens,’ has done little more than amplify and exhibit in fuller 
detail the Lucianic conception ; but, of course, with that inimitable 
touch by which he made his own whatever ideas of another he 
transferred to his canvas.* 

The ‘ Plutus’ of Aristophanes gave Lucian some suggestions, no 
doubt, for his Plutus. But he has developed the character in a 
perfectly original and independent manner. A comparison of the 
two pieces shows, as Le Beau has already well observed, greater 
similarity of the genius of the authors than of the works themselves. 
The minor characters are simple sketches, but each one reveals 
the master’s hand. 

The dialogue is full of instruction and truth for all time. The 
faults, the follies, and the feelings it portrays and satirizes are 
peculiar to no age or society. But it must have come with tre- 
mendous force to the corrupt and luxurious society of the second 
century, when parasites and sycophants plied their infamous calling 
with unblushing assiduity, and when hare-brained rhetoricians and 
mendicant philosophasters imposed and preyed upon society. 





NOTES. 


Zimon is delving in a remote corner of Attica. All at once he bursts forth 
in derisive reproaches at Zeus for his lax government of the world, and 
especially that he himself has suffered so sadly from those he had trusted. 


P. 32. 1. Ld Zed dite, era. ‘O Zeus, patron of friendship, of 
hospitality, of comradeship, protector of hearth and home,’ etc. All 
these epithets are borrowed from the poets, at whom Lucian is laughing 


* It is a matter of dispute by what means Shakspere became acquainted with Lucian’s 
Timon. His knowledge of Greek would hardly have allowed him to read the original, 
and no English translation, so far as is known, existed at that time. But even a super- 
ficial examination is enough to show that Shakspere must have known the dialogue of 
Lucian through some source, while a closer study reveals striking resemblances not only 
in the character of Timon, but also in situations and language. In this connection con- 
sult the commentaries of Gervinus, and the introductions to the play in the different 
editions, especially Hudson’s and White’s. 
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as he uses them. & xal @&.:. . xadoidoi, ‘and whatever else the 
thunderstruck poets call thee.’ G. 166; H. 556. éuSpdyrnro: = attontti. 
Poets usually called feo: or OedAnwro:z. Here ambiguous term humor- 
ously applied, its secondary meaning, ‘stupid’ (cf. our ‘moon-struck’), 
coming very near the surface. 6. ‘twepe(Sas . . . pvOpod, ‘thou dost 
underprop thé falling of the metre and fill up the yawning of the rhythm.’ 
To xixroy and 1rd xexnyds parts. as subs. G. 276, 2; 139, 2: H. 786, a. 
7. oov: ethical; cf. to Char. 1. —— 4 po. aor., ‘the terrific crash of 
thy lightning.’ A strange epithet; applied to Zeus, Hes. Theog. 815. 
Cf. Ar. Clouds, 265. dorpawh, the ‘flash’; xkepauyds, the ‘thunderbolt,’ 
that which smites. 10. drexvés, ‘simply. lL &€a, ‘aside from.’ 
13. odx off’ Srws: v. to Dream, 18. — dméoByn . . . toms, ‘has been 
quenched, and is cold.’ Notice aor. where we prefer perf. H. 706. 
14. pndé: here, as below, 5 (34, 25), Attic usage would require obdé. 
2. 15. yoty, ‘at any rate.’ —— 1. dm. tig dmyerp., ‘any one intending 
to perjure himself.’ For sentiment, cf. Ar. Clouds, 398 ff. 16. éwdoyv, 
‘kept till morning’; hence ‘stale,’ —‘a stale wick,’ i.e. a wick blown out 
and stinking. ‘The snuff of a last night’s candle.’ Tooke. 17. Saddv 
va, ‘a sort of firebrand.” 18 = dere, as often. 

P. 33. L rotro... drodatoay, ‘receive this damage’: v. to Dream, 
14, first note. Verb here in bad sense. Cf. Eur. Iph. in T. 526. For 
gen. fol. v. G. 170, 2; H. 574,d@. 4%. Zadpevets: son of Aeolus, and 
brother of Sisyphus. He imitated thunder and lightning, and demanded 
that sacrifices should be made to him as to Zeus. Zeus for his impiety 
sent him to Tartarus by a stroke from his thunderbolt. Cf. Verg. Aen. 
6, 585 ff. —_ ob wavy re Gwl8. Sv, ‘not at all an incredible personage ;’ 
or, more freely, ‘and the story is not at all incredible.’ 5S. wpds, ‘in 
comparison with.’ — thuxpdv +. épyfv, ‘slow to wrath.’ Cf. just below, 
1.12. G.160,1; H.549. 6. wéi¢ ydp, ‘for how could it be otherwise?’ 
==‘naturally enough. 7. 8trov ye==cum quidem. — vd pavipayépa, 
‘under the influence of mandrake.’ For the form of the gen., v. G. 39, 3; 
H.136,d@. For this narcotic, cf. X. Sym. 2, 24; Dem. Phil. 4,6. The 
ancients had many superstitions about the plant; among others, that it 
sprung from human blood, and uttered shrieks when pulled. Shakspere 
alludes to these in various places; e.g. R. and J. 4, 3; Oth. 3, 3. Popular 
etymology derived the word from éyfp and &yopebw. 9. Anpas 8. x. 
&uB., ‘ blear-eyed and purblind,’ or Shakspere’s ‘ high gravel-blind.’ 
10. +. éra: G. 160,13; H. 549. 8. LL ene, ‘for.’ Its sentence 
really gives ground for statement easily supplied. Here ‘(such must be 
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the case), since,’ etc. K. 569, A. 1. 12. dxpatos +. dpyhy, * thy 
spirit was at its best.’ 15. érarayeiro, ‘ was rolling.’ Ar. Clouds, 380, 
has the active in this sense. 16, «al 4... wponxovr({ero, ‘and thy 
lightning was continually flashing hither and thither, like darts in a skir- 
mish.’ sponxoy. occurs only here. 17. of cacpol 8 Kxooxwnddv, 
‘the earthquakes were like shakings of a sieve,’ etc. These adverbs 
have a comic sound; cf. De Hist. Cons. 19. 18 tva cov dop., xrA., 
‘and to speak to thee in right bombastic style, the rains were tearing and 
furious, every drop a river.’ The last words are probably a quotation 
from some tragic poet. This would account for the re. In that case, 
goprixas, ‘clownishly,’ ‘ vulgarly,’ is sarcastic. 20. év dx. xpdévov: 
v. to Char.14 (22,29). 21 éwlr. Aev, ‘in the time of D.’ The flood 
of Deucalion, of which, it is fabled, only he and his wife Pyrrha were the 
survivors. Cf. Hor. Car. 1, 2, 5 ff.; and v. Cox’s Tales of An. Greece, 
and Bayard Taylor’s poem. 22. & tv «B.==«ana aliqua cymbula, ‘one 
craft, a sort of ark.’ 23. Avxopet: southernmost of the peaks of Par- 
nassus. 24, {dérupdy tt, xrA., ‘ preserving some life-spark of the seed 
of man for the generation of greater wickedness.’ Cf. Plat. Laws, 3, 677 B. 
Belief in the degeneracy of man from primal innocence common among 
the ancients. The golden age made way to the silver, that to the bronze, 
and last of all the iron. Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, 109 ff.; Ovid, 
Met. 1, 89 ff.; Juven. 13, 28 ff.; Hor. Car. 1, 3, 25 ff., and 3, 6, 46 ff.: 
* Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 
nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 

4. 25. rovydpros, ‘accordingly.’ Connect with end of §2. 26 ré- 
alxapa, ‘wages,’ ‘reward.’ Cf. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 327. —— wap’ 
abrév, ‘from men.’ 27. Qbovros: G. 277, 2; H. 790, c. —- d ph 
Tis, xrA., ‘unless, forsooth, some one does so (sc. Ove: 4 orepavot) as an 
appendage to the Olympian games.’ Seeto Char.17. 29. GA els, 
KrA., ‘but out of conformity to an antiquated custom.’ 30. Kopdvov: 
ancient king of Heaven, whose place Zeus usurped. ‘ They will make a 
second Cronus of thee’; i.e. rob thee of thy throne. 

P. 34. 2. && Adyew, ‘I forbear saying.’ 3. of Sé ries, ‘ but cer- 
tain ones’; without antithetic of uéy; v. K. 527, A. 4. —’Odvprlacw : 
adverb; v. lex. 5. +. xbvasg, ‘the watch-dogs.’ 8. &d0noo, xrA., 
‘ thou didst sit still, and suffer thy locks to be cut off all around by them.’ 
Hair, beard, mantle, and sandals of the statue of Zeus at Olympia were 
of gold. Lucian speaks of this robbery again in Jup. Trag. 25. 
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10. tafra: emphatic position. LL wapopépeva: G. 279,1; H. 798. 
13. dafSovres: Phaethon, son of Helios, prevailed upon his father to 
allow him one day to drive the sun-chariot. He could not manage the 
steeds, and came near causing the destruction of the earth, when Zeus 
smote him with his bolt. Cf. Dial. Deor. 25, and Ovid, Met. 1, 750 ff. 
Translate, —‘ How many Phaethons and Deucalions (i.e. conflagrations 
and floods) will suffice against such overweening insolence of the 
world?’ 14. +. Blov, ‘the world,’ ‘human life.’ As often in Charon. 
5. twa yap, ara., ‘to leave the general question, and speak of my own 
case.’ 17. paddov 84, xrA., ‘or rather had poured out my wealth 
in streams for the benefit of my friends.’ These parts. express means 
(G. 277, 2; H. 789, 4); but cf. note on 80%s, Dream, 3, and translate, — 
‘when I had done so and so, and thanks to that had become poor.’ 
19. otxén, «rdr., ‘I am nolonger even recognized.’ For sentiment, cf. 
Ar. Plutus, 829-37. 20. «pés: here, as often in Lucian = 6nd with 
gen. of agent. 24, aX. vexpod, ‘a man long dead.’ —— t¢wrlav: pro- 
leptic; cf.to wAaylg, Char. 3, ‘on its back, upturned by time.’ 25. pn8e 
dvay., ‘without even reading the inscription.” 26. érépay: sc. dddy. 
— Svodv. «x. dw. 64, ‘an unlucky and ill-omened sight.’ 27. 
appositive of rby— yeyer. G. 137,n.4; H. 556. 28 08 apd qodA., 
‘not long before’; like ovx els paxpdy, Dream, 1. 6. 30. SipOdpav: 
a coat of skins worn by herdsmen and peasants. Cf. Beck. Char. Exc. 1, 
sc. xi.; Ar. Clouds, 72. 

P. 35. 1. sPodrtov: G. 178; H. 578. ‘At four obols a day’; about 
twelve cents,—the ordinary wages of an agricultural laborer probably. 
Consult Béckh, Publ. Econ. bk. 1. ch. 21. 3. poeére ... ed mpdr.: 
explanatory of ro#ro, —‘I shall no longer see people in numbers prosper- 
ing beyond their desert.’ For part., G. 279,2; H.799. 5. roOrd ye: 
this demonstrative, with ye, not seldom placed for special emphasis at 
the end of the sentence. Cf. Piscat. 2o. 6. rofrov: G. 142, 4,n.1; 
H. 538, end. 7. ‘EmpevSnv: the Rip Van Winkle of antiquity. A 
Cretan priest of Zeus, poet and seer. He fell asleep, it is said, in the 
Dictaean Cave, and did not wake for forty, or, as some say, fifty or 
fifty-seven years. 10. @nlSagal tia, xrdA., ‘show some of the spirit 
of the vigorous and youthful Zeus, unless the tales told by the Cretans 
about thee and thy tomb in their island are true.’ <A legend of the 
Cretans affirmed that Zeus was buried near the city Cnosus. Lucian 
never tires of alluding to this story in disparagement of the father of gods 
and men. Cf. Jup. Trag. 45; De Sacrif. ro. 
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The scene changes to Olympus. Zeus inquires of Hermes who it ts that is 
bawling up to heaven. Hermes astounds him by answering Timon, once 
so vich ; the cause of whose poverty he then explains. 


7. 14 ‘Ypyrrév: mountain of Attica, famous for its honey. Milton 
speaks of it as ‘ flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound of bees’ indus- 
trious murmur.’ 15. mwvapds, «rdA., ‘quite filthy and squalid, and 
clad in a leathern jerkin.’ 16. énuxexudds: perf. here, as often, ex- 
presses present condition rather than the act which produced it, —‘ bent 
(or bending) over.’ —— Addos . . . Opacds, ‘a garrulous and saucy fellow.’ 
17. % wov, ‘of course, he must be a philosopher.’ Strongly sarcastic. 
The commonplace philosophers of the day, like the mendicant friars of 
the Middle Ages, were a sorry lot. Lucian loses no opportunity to 
satirize them. Cf. below, 54-5; Cock, ro-11; Icarom. passim ; and 
notably Lapithae and Piscator. —— ot yap &v: when cond. is suppressed, 
as here (G. 222; H. 746), ydp may be rendered ‘otherwise.’ dceBeis, 
predicate; cf. to Dream, 2. 20. KodAdAvréa: Collytus was the name 
of a deme of the phyle Aegeis. For account of the political divisions of 
Athens, v. Grote, ch. xxxi. —- 8 . . . éoridras, ‘who has banqueted us 
with perfect sacrifices.’ «ard occurs nowhere else in this connection ; 
the expression is formed after the analogy of xa’ iepay Sudoa, etxeobas. 
iept réAeia corresponds to Homeric reAfecou éxarduBa. 21. 6 vwed- 
ahovutos, ‘who but just now was rich.’ Elsewhere the word means the 
nouveau-riche. 22. 6. 8d. é&.: cf. to Char. 9 (18,7). 23. ele 
Oapev: Bekker changes this to pluperfect; Fritzsche approves. —~— 
7. Avaora: a great festival at Athens in honor of Zets MecAlxuos, cele- 
brated in February. Cf. Thucyd.1,126. 24 ged r. GAA.: v. to Char. 
13(21,15). 25. rl waQév, ‘through what misfortune. 26, adypnpéds, 
&@Avos: the asyndeton is striking; so Sommerbrodt brackets adypnpds, 
and Fritzsche places &@Acos (with 6 prefixed) at the end of the preceding 
sentence. 27. ofrw . .. SlixeddAav, ‘so heavy is the mattock that he 
bears.’ Bapetay predicate, as just above, doefeis. 8. 29. otracl 
piv elwetv: G. 268; H. 772. ‘One might say.’ The antithesis is ds 88 
aanbe? Ady (sc. ciety), ‘but the truth is.’ —- xpyorérys, ‘ kind-hearted- 
ness.’ 
‘ Poor honest lord, brought Jow by his own heart ; 


Undone by goodness! Strange unusual blood, 
When man’s worst sin is, he does too much goad! ’— Zim. of Ath. 4, 2. 


P. 36. L  Gvoww x. ob. ne. ax., ‘folly, stupidity, and lack of discrimi- 
nation.’ edn@ea, lit. ‘ good-naturedness,’ affords an instance of moral 
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degeneracy of a word. See Trench, ‘Study of Words,’ lect. 3; and cf. 
common American degeneracy of ‘clever.’ 2. 8 od ovvla, ‘for he 
did not perceive that he,’ etc. G. 238; H. 822. yapi:(duevos, predicative 
part. in subject relation. Cf. the Vergilian sessit medios delapsus in hostes. 
4. «xe. r. trap: allusion to Prometheus. 5. éralpous, ‘boon com- 
panions.’ —— tw’ ed. . . . Bopd, ‘who, merely out of kindness to him, 
enjoyed his bounty.” 9. +. pQas: a sudden and infelicitous change of 
figure. A moment ago the vultures were gnawing his bones; now they 
leave him a felled and withered tree trunk. Cf. Tim. of Ath. 4, 3: 


* The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men, .. . 
That numberless upon me stuck, as leaves 
To on the oak, have with one winter's brush 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare, 
For every storm that blows.’ 


Ll. wéGev yap; ‘for why should they?’=‘ of course not.’ 12. dvr. 
pépa, ‘in their turn.” — 8a ratra, «rdA., ‘therefore with mattock and 
leathern jerkin he has abandoned the city, and,’ etc. 14. proof, ‘for 
wages.’ Genitive as above, 6, 6BédAwy. — peAay. 7. kax., ‘brooding over 
his misfortunes.’ G. 188,1; H.611. 15. péAa éwep., ‘in utter dis- 
dain.’ ‘With their noses in the air.” Tooke. 16. e Tlev, «ra., 
‘whether he might be called Timon.’ The opt. in a vague and doubtful 
question. K. 395, § end, with A. 2. 


Zeus justifies his long neglect of Timon by his multiplicity of cares ; directs 
Hermes to take Plutus, with Treasure, and go to Timon’s relief. The 
ingrates he will punish when he gets his bolt repaired. 


9. 19. tyav. Sver, ‘is vexed at his bad luck.’ For part. v. refs. Char. 
2 (12,1). —— del: connect with &ueAnrdos. ‘ For we shal] be doing just 
(xal) the same as,’ etc. For dat. G. 186; H.603. 21 érArdqopivo: 
G. 277, 4; H. 789, ¢. 24. «hiv, ‘however.’ Lucian oftener uses 
why GAAd; v. to Charon, 11 (20, 2). 25. Brafopévay, ‘ extortioners.’ 
26. tm &. x. O6. +. wapd, ‘and furthermore, owing to fear caused by,’ 


etc. dd or é— more usual than wapd in such acconnection. 28 wodiv 
... &wéBraha, ‘this long time have had no chance even to glance at,’ etc. 
3O Ady. Epcdes, ‘ word-contentions.’ —— dremddA. abrois, ‘ come into 


general vogue with them.’ avro?s refers by synesis to +r. ’Arrixhy; for 
case, G. 184, 3; H. 601. 

P. 37. L paxopévav: sc. adrav; v.to Dream, 3(2,25), 3 dre 
Tpesfvar, «rA., ‘or be bored to death by them as they wrangle in loud 
tones about their so-styled “ virtue,” and incorporeal substances, and the 
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like nonsense.’ agerfy riva ironical of the ‘virtue’ of the sects. Apous 
often so used as the climax to a list of particulars, all of which one wishes 
to stamp with contempt; cf. Dem. Olyn. 3, 29. fuvreipdyrev, contemptu- 
ous; cf. Dream, 8 (4,29). 5. rot,‘yousee” 10. & xara réyos: 
periphrasis for adverb. s«ard is often so used; cf. xara orovdhy, 18 (41, 19). 
lL. 8m: like és with superlative = guam. H. 664. —— &xdsduy: cona- 
tive force. 14 ad@is pév, ‘later.’ Antithesis in wAGy, wrr., 1. 23. — 
traSav vr. x. ém., ‘when I have had my bolt repaired.’ Aor. subj. like 
Lat. fut. perf. H. 760; MT. 20, n. 1. 15. «xareaypéva: classic Attic 
would be xaredyaos. 17. Owére .. . wpqny, ‘since awhile ago I 
launched it too zealously,’ etc. 18 'Avagayépav: of Clazomenae, 
but long resident at Athens. He was the first to state the doctrine that 
the present order of things is due to an intelligent principle (voids). 
Accused (450 B.C.) of blasphemy, he was saved from death by Pericles, 
over whom he had exercised great influence. —— rae ‘was seeking to 
convince.’ G. 200, n, 2; H. 702. —— pnBd. . : Beods, ‘that we gods are of 
no account at all.’ A euphemistic way, as Fritzsche remarks, of saying, 
‘we do not exist.’ Cob., however, V. L. 222, cuts out rivas, and wishes 
pndé changed to pndév. Sombdt. and Fr. bracket revas. Omitted, ‘ we 
do not exist at all.’ Present reading is paralleled in Vitar. Auct. 27: od8e 
jets Epa dopdy tives; ‘aren’t we, then, anybody?’ 21. °Avaxetow: 
temple of the “Avyaxes (Castor and Pollux), on the north side of the 
Acropolis. Reference is here had probably to a realevent. 22. éAlyov 
Sectv: v.to Dream, 16. 23. wep +. wér., ‘on the rock.’ wepf in such 
use unknown to Attic prose. Cf. Saturnal. 4. 24. d'— dpacrww: 
Fr. proposes to get rid of this impossible ind. pres., which is given by all 
the MSS. save one, by changing e/ tu édy, or by writing dpyer. Cob., 
V. L. 222, with a single MS., drops ei, making épaew participle. 


Hermes grumblingly fetches Plutus, who, remembering his former treatment, 
as anything but pleased at the proposed return to Timon. 


11. 26, olov dy, xrd.: sarcastic exclamation, uttered as Hermes goes 
in search of Plutus. ‘ What a fine thing it was to bellow so loud, and be 
importunate and saucy!’ 27. Stxaodoyoto, ‘advocates.’ 28, God 
ye «rA., ‘there is Timon, you see, will be raised all at once from extreme 
poverty to wealth just for his shouting,’ etc. i806 = Fr. voila. xata- 
orhoera as in Char. 2. pdda to be taken with adrixa; cf. Ar. Frogs, 785. 

P. 38. La toxanre ... dv loxanrer, ‘if he had kept on digging 
he would still be,’ etc. G. 222; MT. 49,2; H.746 4. ove @vdn&A, 


uw 
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‘I do not want to go,’ etc. G. 226, 2,6; H. 722, 6. 6. Gpore: the 
respect of even Zeus for Plutus is amusingly sarcastic. —- x. ratra: 
Dream, 17 (9, 4)} 12. & wh Ata: this has a droll sound uttered in 
the face of Zeus himself. 10. aarpqov ad. >. Svra, ‘friend though I 
had been to him from his fathers’ times.’ —— povovovy(, ‘all but,’ ‘ well 
nigh.’ —— Stxp. &e58a: proverbial expression. Cf. Hor. Epist. 1, 10, 24. 
11, «aldiep. xrA., ‘as quickly as they who drop a live coal.” His money 
‘burned in his pockets.’ Cf. Tim. of Ath. 1, 1: 


* He pours it out: Plutus, the god of gold, 
Is but his steward; no meed, but he repays 
Sevenfold above itself.’ 


12, dw&Oe: G. 253; H.720. 16 Adpes, ‘cormorants.’ 17. hpév: 


G. 177; H. 583. 19. droddpovres; G. 279,1; H. 800. 20. dpe 
Anr(: found only here. 


Zeus accuses Plutus of inconsistency: one while he complains of those who 
keep him under bolt and bar ; now of Timon, who gave him fullest liberty. 


18. 27. dla: G. 105, n. 3; H. 314. 28 rotvavriloy, ‘on the con- 
trary.” G. 160, 2; H. 552. 90. onpelov émB, ‘by impressions of 
seals’ ==‘ under seal.’ The seal was often thus used for additional secur- 
ity. Cf. Beck. Char. Exc. 1, sc. iii. near end. 

P. 39. 2. ratray. dwe,, ‘at any rate, you used to make such complaints 
to me, and say,’ etc. 3. wok. r. oxére, ‘dense darkness.’ For similar 
combination, v. Char. 11 (20, I). 5. wpds r. Gos, ‘as the result of the 
habit.’ For sentiment, cf. Catapl. 17. 6. dmoSpdc.... ed AdB.: v. to 
Dream, 8 (4, 23). 7. «. SAws, ‘in a word”  & «xaddwep, «ra, 
‘be immured like another Danae, and reared in virgin estate under the 
charge of such sharp-sighted and utterly depraved masters as Usury and 
Arithmetic.’ For Danae, v. note to Dial. Mar.12. 14. 12. &dév: 
G. 278,2; H.792. 13, dy’ GSelas, ‘in security.’ perd used in the 
same way. 7. down, ‘the object of their passion.” 14. aAdAd dv. 
éypn., ‘they stay awake and watch it.’ The antithesis is the clause intro- 
duced by od3é, so guAdrrovras might have been expected; but inf. dep. 
directly on fpacnes preferred to prevent accumulation of participles. 
16. (txavfy, «rA., ‘thinking it sufficient enjoyment, not that they have the 
power of enjoyment, but,’ etc. ov negatives 7d... &xew as a whole. Cf. 
X. Mem. 1,1,3. 2& +. & +t. >. iva: allusion to a fable of Aesop 
no longer extant. Cf. Adv. Indoct.30. 19. xpWdv: G.170,1; H. 574, ¢. 
20. «al nareyf&as, xrA., ‘ you used even to ridicule them for saving,’ etc. 

14 
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Predicative parts. in oblique case relation; v. to Char. 17 (25, 2r). 
21. +. xavérarov: v. to Char. 23 (30,7). 22. os xardparos, xrA., 
‘that some cursed servant or rascally steward will slink in secretly and 
have a drunken revel, leaving his wretched and unamiable master to 
brood over his interest by the light of a miserable narrow-necked lamplet 
with thirsting wicklet.’ For last expression, cf. Cock, 29; also Ar. Clouds, 
56-9. 23. wadérpup: usually regarded as false spelling for weddérpup 
(which some write here), ‘ one who wears fetters out,’—a comic epithet 
for a rascally slave. It makes good sense as it stands, however. Lit. 
‘boy-troubler’ (‘ boy’ used in the sense of slave by Greeks, as in the South 
before the war); i.e. ‘slave-driver’ or ‘beater.’ The slave who held the 
position of olxovéuos often exercised severe authority over his fellows. 
Either epithet gives the steward no amiable character. 28. étxeiva 
alrido@at, ‘to make charges of that kind.’ See to Dream, 14 (7, 17). 


Plutus asserts that he ts right in both instances (his friends belong to neither 
extreme), and proves his point by a striking analogy. 


P. 40. 15. 1. 8d§w: fut. after vague condition, as Dream, 8 (4, 23). 
2. +. wav. robro dv. x. dp., ‘this excessive prodigality and carelessness.’ 
dveévoy, part. as abstract noun. G. 276, 2, and 139, 2; H. 786, 4 
3. a mpds dé, ‘at least, in relation to me.’ ds restrictive, as sometimes 
ut; cf. Cic. Cato Major, ch. 4, nearend. 4 Kard«Aerrov; sc. eu. 
For sentiment, cf. Ar. Plutus, 237 ff. 9. otSdv, xrd., ‘since for no 
fault of mine they let me corrode,’ etc. 10. dlacty, ‘will pass away.’ 
For sentiment, cf. Char. 20. 16, 12 éxelvouvs: those just mentioned; 
rovrous, the class to which Timon belongs, so thought of as nearer. 
13. tots —pér. ém. 7. mpady., ‘those who stand ready to exercise moder- 
ation in the case.’ Cf. Hor. Car. 2, to, 5 ff. 14. pre: with part. uh 
renders expression hypothetical, ‘the ones who,’ ‘all who,’ in any sup- 
posable case. G. 283, 4; H. 839; M. 207. 16. & Zed wpds r. Ards: 
a humorous touch. Cf. Dial. Mort. 16, 1. 17. trara: emphasizes 
temporal force of preceding part. MT. 109,n.1; H.795,¢. 19. Uv0a 
Av Aor: ind. disc. for subj. &» usually omitted in such cases. G. 242, 3; 
but v. MT. 74,1, n. 2. 24. épacOels modAduis: a keen thrust at 
Zeus; with which cf. Dial. Deor. 2. 17. 25. éy dpéry wal. yr : 
regular legal formula in Attic marriage contracts. 27. wap@évov: em- 
phatic omission of the article. 29. S#aos dv: sc. épdy, ‘show that he 
was in love by his faded color, his dwindling flesh, and his hollow eyes ’ 
For éxrer. and dbwosedux., v. to Char. 17 (25, 21). For sentiment, cf. 
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‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 2, 1, where Speed gives Valentine the marks 
of a lover. 

P.41. lL tod’ Swas, feri potest uf; parenthetic. 2. Sov: v. above, 
14, to &ow. 3. xa voy... Blov, ‘ because he allowed so beauti- 
ful and lovely a maiden to wither away by treating her all her life like a 
vestal.’? 5. @erpoddpy, ‘the Lawgiver’; viz. Demeter, who, by the 
introduction of agriculture, prepared the way for orderly, law-restricted 
society. A festival of five days —the Thesmophoria — was celebrated 
yearly in October by the married women. In éépeia here, as also Dial. 
Meretr. 7, 4, reference seems to be had to virgin priestesses, though we 
hear nothing definite about them elsewhere. —— ratra x. ad. dy., ‘I too 
have these causes of vexation.’ For ravra, v. G. 159, n. 2; H. 547, ¢. 
6. Aanri{dpevos: predicative, explanatory of ratra. 8 dovrep, xrA., 
‘put in fetters like a branded runaway.’ weeny. used rather of resultant 
state than of the act. 


Zeus declares that both extremes, spendthrifts and misers, get their reward. 
But go to Timon; if he despitefully treats you again, the mattock once 
more shall be his portion. 


18. 11 adi +. Sfx, ‘a handsome penalty.’ For pred. adj., v. to 
Dream, 2. 12, Tédvrados: v. to Char. 15. For sentiment, cf. 
Horace, Sat. 1, 1, 68 ff. : 


* Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
flumina, . . . Quid rides? mutato nomine te de 
fabula narratur: congestis undique saccis 
indormis inhians et tamquam parcere sacris 
cogeris aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabellis.’ 


14. Diets: son of Agenor and king of Salmydessus. At the instigation 
of their stepmother he put his sons to death. For this the Harpies were 
sent, — monstrous creatures, that swooped down and devoured or fouled 
his food. Cf. Verg. Aen. 3, 216 ff. — tpophy: G. 164; H. 553, a. 
415. &XX’, ‘80’; v. to Dream, 2. —— cwdpov. w. ods, ‘more sensible by 
far.” 17. dxetvos, ‘Timon.’ As often, translate this pron. by noun. 
— yap wore: ironical; an ellipse in reality, —‘(I think not), for will 
Timon ever,’ ‘what! will Timon ever,’ etc. 18 && «od... . Gav- 
tX@v, ‘pouring me out with all his might, as though from a leaky basket, 
before I have fairly run in.’ For eiopuiva:, v. G. 274; H. 769. For 
xara orovdhy, v. above, to 10 (37,8). 20. ph... adrdéy, ‘lest I rush 
upon him in a flood and overwhelm him.’ For brépayraos (predicate), 
v. H. 488, 6, Rem. We have a confusion of images here: wealth is 
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spoken of as a liquid; to this notion basket («égpivos) is abhorrent, while 
perfectly proper of money itself. 21. AavatSey: the fifty daughters 
of Danats, save Hypermnestra, slew their husbands on the wedding 
night. Their punishment in the nether world was to pour water into 
a leaky or bottomless cask. Cf. Apollod. 1 1, 43; Hor. Car. 3, 11. 
23. GAA4G, xrA., ‘but before it has run in alfnost the stream will have 
flowed out, so very wide is the opening in the‘cask for the outflow and so 
unconstrained the issue.’ Subj. of eiopufva:; implied from +. éxippéovres. 
To conceive of anything as having flowed out before it had run in 
requires the rhetorical imagination of an Ifishman. For a similar bull, 
cf. Ar. Clouds, 631, and Cic. ad Famil. 4,5 19. 27. 1. xexyyds.. . 
dvarerrapévoy, ‘this gaping and constanfly open fissure.’ The reading 
here is awkward. Cob., V. L. 222, suggests 7rd elodwat for the unparal- 
leled expression here found. In either case the part. is used as a noun; 
as it stands here, the article before xexnvds belonging equally to dvaremr. 
To connect és 1d &mwat, ‘once for all,’ with éeudpdinra, as some do, 
is a violent and unlikely possibility, though it affords good sense. 
30. rt. tpvyl, ‘the lees.’ 

P. 42. 1. pépvnoo: v. to Char. 7 (16,8). 2. drawdév, ‘on your 
way back.’ _— Kux«Awwas: assistants of Hephaestus. Their workshop 
was in Aetna. 4. reOrypévou: perf. of condition resulting from previous 
activity. Predicate, ‘ we shall want it sharp.’ 


Hermes and Plutus set out. Plutus explains that he is lame and blind when 
he is sent to men; swifter than dreams when he leaves them. Sudden 
wealth comes from Pluto, when what fools men are | 


20. 7. HedfOas... dv, ‘I was unaware that you were,’ etc. &» 
predicative in subj. relation. G. 279, 4; H. 801. 9. ob dal roOro, 
‘’tis not so in every case.’ 12. redety éwl +. rippa, ‘ reach my goal.’ 
TeXelv often so used without d3éy, 14. Gpa. .. xayd, ‘the barrier, 
at any rate, no sooner falls than I,’ etc. Co-ordination where we sub- 
ordinate; v. to Dream, 3. SowAnyé strictly the rope stretched across the 
race-course. 21. devxod Levyous: Lucian often speaks of white horses 
as an indication of wealth and magnificence. Cf. Char. 13; Cock, 12. 
23. .dpovs wopdupot, ‘in purple raiment.’ The shoulders as part for the 
whole, since they sustain the dress. Cf. Il. 3, 328. —— xpvodyxepes, 
‘with gold rings upon their fingers.’ Cf. Cock, 12; Icarom. 18; Nig. 21. 
‘Rings were worn more and more for ornament in the later times, often 
many at the same time. Cf. Beck. Char. n. 6, sc. xi. Of the earlier 
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times Macrob., Saturn. 7, 13, Says: veteres non ornatus sed signandi causa 
annulum secum circumferebant. 21. 27. rére, ‘in those cases.’ 
28. TAotrav: god of the nether world. Lucian puns upon the name 
here, and makes him the author of sudden riches, such as comes by will, 
etc. —— Gre... dv, ‘for he too is a giver of wealth,’ etc. &re emphasizes 
causal force of part. G. 277, n. 2; H. 795, d. 

P.43. 1. Sé&rov, ‘testament’; lit. ‘tablet,’ on which the testament 
was written. Tablets were usually oblong strips of wood, with raised 
margins, thinly covered with wax, fastened together with bits of wire like 
hinges, and so opening like our books. The will having been written, 
the tablets were closed, and bound with a triple cord and sealed, in the 
presence of witnesses. The opening of the will took place soon after the 
death of the testator, likewise in the presence of witnesses (here, in public, 
éy ri dyopa). Cf. Beck. Char, nn. 17 ff., sc. ix. 2. opnSév: found 
only here. Cob., V. L. 222, would change it to gopd8ny. Usually inter- 
preted ‘like a bundle’; but Sombdt. rightly sees that it is rather derived 
from gopd, in the sense of ‘rapid motion,’ ‘rush’ (pépecOas and ferri 
here agree): hence trans., ‘with arush” 3. 6 pay... apéxeras, ‘the 
corpse lies in state in some dark corner of the house.’ mwpéxecra: the 
regular word for the lying in state in some fine room; here bitterly 
sarcastic. 6. Gnd 88 of, «ra. ‘but the expectant heirs wait in the 
agora agape for me as twittering nestlings the approaching swallow.’ 
22. 9. +. Alvow: the cord about the tablets to which the seal was 
attached. 12. dc wat. rlucos, ‘esteemed for his sensual compliances.’ 
— tiwre=vp. T. yvd.: for this expression and the sentiment of the passage, 
cf. Dial. Mort. 9, 4. 13. dvwrl, ‘in return for’ 14. Eapos dv, 
‘though past his bloom.’ —— ploOwpa: a base word. For péya, pred., 
v. to Dream, 2. —~ 6 yewvafos, ‘the fine fellow.’ Appositive of oixéras ; 
strongly ironical. 15. éxeivog péy: the apodosis begins with these 
words, the prot. being ére:d3ayv . . . dwoAaBdv. dé» has no answering 8¢; 
it emphasizes the pronoun. K. 531, 2. The virtual antithesis is found 
in 7. eexnvéras. 16. dpracdyevds pe, erA., ‘snatches me up, will and 
all, and runs quickly off, and straightway gets his name changed to 
Megacles, etc., instead of Phyrrius, etc., as it was before’ (réws). With 
abrh 8éArq, cf. Char. 6, adr Kaoravlg. —. oépev: expressive of manner. 
Cf. below, 26; Icarom. 19 (106, 1); MT. 109, n. 8; H. 788, a, last part; 
K. 486, 6. 17. IlIvpplov, erA.: common slave names; while Megacles 
et al. are names of highest families, Cf. Cock, 14, where another method 
of changing names is mentioned. Such things are not unheard-of even 
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in these days in the case of the nouveaux-riches. 20. olog= ri roovros 
(G. 238; H. 822), ‘that such a thunny fish had escaped from the inmost 
part of the net after having devoured no little bait.’ An allusion to the 
presents they had given. Cf. Dial. Mort.9. Cf. also Horace, Sat. 2, 5; 
at line 25 Horace speaks of the rich man, in wait for whom the fortune- 
hunters lie, by the same figure that L. uses here. 28. 22. & 8 &. 
60. elg éué, ‘plunging upon me with all his might.’ These words mark 
clearly rude and awkward eagerness. 23. way tSeppos: in a fig. sense ; 
‘coarse.’ 24. el waptdav GAdas pac, ‘if a passer-by cracks his whip 
incidentally.’ For this meaning of &AAws, temere, cf. Od. 14, 124. — 
ad —pacrifae . . . irords: v. to Char. 1 (11, 9). —T. puvddva . . . 
spooxvuvay, ‘and paying his respect to the mill as though it were a 
temple.’ The meaning of this is obscure, while the general sense of the 
passage is perfectly plain. The coarse and vulgar fellow suddenly 
become rich still retains the instincts of the slave. He shudders when 
he hears the clanking of fetters, pricks up his ear (i.e. is startled) at 
the sudden snapping of a whip, and cannot see the mill, to the severe 
labor of which slaves were sent as a punishment, without feelings of 
dread akin to religious awe. weppicdés, erA., Concessive, — ‘though he 
has these instinctive feelings, yet he is no longer,’ etc. 26. dvdxropoyv, 
‘holy of holies,’ adytum. Sombdt. takes it to mean ‘master’s house,’ but 
cites no authority; and then for xpocxuydy very inaptly writes rpoorréer, 
which is certainly abhorrent to the sense. —— dopyrds, ‘ bearable,’ ‘ civil.’ 
28. 1. dpodotdous, ‘those who were his fellow-slaves.’ 29. &ypr av 
.. . &exég: G. 239,2; H.758. 30. é wopvidvoy, xra., ‘falling into 
the net of some little hussy or getting a fancy for keeping horses,’ etc. 
Horse-fancying is often mentioned as an expensive luxury; cf. Ar. Clouds, 
opening scene. For the use of the parts., v. G. 277, 2; H. 789, 4. 

P. 44. 2. Nupéws: cf. Il. 2, 671 ff. The handsomest man in the 
Grecian host. Cf. Dial. Mort.25. 93. Kée. 4 K68.: well-known kings 
of ancient Athens. —— ouverdrepov, ‘cleverer.’ 4. ouvdpa, ‘ put to- 
gether.’ _— éxxatSexa: comic hyperbole. L. is fond of this number for 
that purpose; cf. Cock, 12 (72, 12); Dial. Deor. 1. —— é dx. 1. xpév. : 
v. to Char. 14 (22, 29). 5. €&0Asos: cf. Char. 14 (22, 28),—‘till he, 
poor devil, squanders in no time at all the riches that had been slowly 
(xar’ dAfyov) accumulated by many perjuries and extortions and ras- 
calities.’ 
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Since Plutus is blind, he cannot find his way to the worthy ; and as bad 
men are more numerous, he oftener falls into their hands. 


24. & ard, «ra, ‘the reality, I suppose (ov), is about as you 
say.’ 9. atrdémwovs: in contrast with ody) +. duavrot wool Badicw, 
above, 2r. Il. dwoorefAy: G. 233; H. 757. 13. ydp: v. above 
to 18 (41, 17). 14. ob yap dv... wpooyew: v. above to 7 (35, 17). 
Aristides, famous alike for his love of justice and his poverty. 15. ‘Iq- 
wovikw «x. KadAlq: father and son, proverbial for their wealth, like 
Rothschilds of the present day; not in very good repute otherwise. 
Callias was the stepson of Pericles, and is satirized by Aristophanes for 
his profligate life. Cf. Frogs, 428 ff.; Birds, 284. For sentiment, cf. 
Plutus, 86 ff. 19. dypr.. . ésmwerdy, ‘till unawares I fall in with 
somebody.’ G. 279, 4; H. 801. For subj., v. above to 23 (43, 29). 
20. ot +r. ‘Eppfv: Hermes was accounted the god of treasure-trove and 
of all sudden and unexpected gains. Hence called Kepdgos, below, 41. 
25. 26. «al para Sixalws, ‘yes, and with perfect justice.’ _—_ 85 ye= 
qui quidem. G. 238; H.822, 27. dvatyrhcovra: G. 277, 3; H. 789, d. 
28. wpd wok. ix. +. Blov, ‘this long time vanished from the world.’ 
29. Avyxets: one of the Argonauts, famous for his marvellous keenness 
of vision. To his eyes ‘the night was as the day, and fire as air.’ Cf. 
Morris’s poem, ‘ Life and Death of Jason.’ The name was proverbial 
for clear sight. Cf. Char. 7; Icarom. 12; Ar. Plut. 210. 30. Gre: 
G. 277, n. 2,6; H. 795, d. 

P. 45. 1. wovnpav .. . brexdv., ‘and scoundrels in vast numbers 
control everything in the cities.’ 7. mas, ‘ somehow.’ 


He does not appear before men as he actually is, ugly and de eens: but 
Surnished with a wonderful mask. 


26. 10. edptoera: ydp, ‘for it must be said.’ A parenthetic formula 
often used by L. when something disagreeable to the speaker or the person 
addressed is to be said. Cf. Icarom. 13 (101, 3); Zeuxis, 2. Zl. & +. 
oxedoty: late and uncommon idiom for acc. of specif. 12. réyxovra;: 
sc. gov. 14, {dwra¢: predicative. G.279,1; H.800. We use the inf., 
‘endure to live.’ 15, Svras: ind. disc. G. 280. —és BaGuxhrea, xrA.: 
an allusion to the poem on-poverty by Theognis, in which it is said: 
Gvbp' ayaddv wevin wavrwv Sduvynor padre 
Kai yiipws moAcov, Kupve, xai nmiddov. 
hy 82 xpn hevyovra xai és peyaxirea wévtov 
pixrew, kai wetpav, Kupve, xat’ qAcBdtwv, 
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16. épovres: v. above to 22 (43,16). 17. twepopacGat, xrA,, ‘think- 
ing they are overlooked (i.e. despised) by you, just because you did 
not look at them at all.’ Notice the paranomasia. —- Srume@: here, 
as after all relative words, wep is emphatic; but this combination is very 
rare. Fritzsche, with Solanus, reads 8rexep. The remark which this 
introduces is a reflection of Hermes, and not a part of the preceding 
statement. 18, +. dpxfv: G. 160, 2, third ex.; H. 552. 19, av— 
dpodoyfioaas, ef Tt Evvl(ng: G. 227,1; H.750. 20. cavrod: G. 171, 2; 
H. 576. —— xopvBavriaiv, «rA., ‘they act like the Corybantes, in being 
madly in love with such an object of passion.’ For Corybantes, v. below, 
41. 29, 22. ole ydp: as just above, 24. —- dpacOu, ‘seem.’ Hence 
followed by the dat. 27. % G&yvov, xra.: for sentiment, cf. Char. 21. 
30. mpocwmeéy mt, ‘a sort of mask.’ 

P. 46. 3 atrompéceroy, ‘in my own person.’ 5. ods, ‘for.’ 
6 atrav: G. 173, 2, n.; H. 577, 4, last ex. ——- dpBAvérrovres: predica- 
tive part. in subj. relation, taking the place here of an acc. after «are- 
ylvwoxov, — ‘they would accuse themselves of being short-sighted,’ etc. 
G. 279, 1; H. 798; C. 591, d. —— r. rHAtnabra: G. 160, 2; H. 552. 


Men put on this mask on becoming rich, and are still decetved as to his true 
nature by the retinue of evil qualities that enter along with him. ‘ How 
wily thou art!’ cries Hermes. 

28. & rf obv, «rA, ‘why is it, then, that even after they have come 

into the possession of wealth,’ etc. 10. v tig ddaipfira. . . Aav— 

=péowvro: v. to Char. 12 (20, 29). —— atrots: G. 164; H. 553. 16 ra 
wota: the article so used when the quality of something already men- 
tioned is inquired about. Cf. just below, and Ar. Clouds, 1270. H. 538, @; 

K. 465, 2; M. 11, R. 5 $18 ovpwapecdpxera: Aabdy: a rare con- 

struction; the common one (G. 279, 4; H. 801) would make Aaééy the 

finite verb and cuprap. the participle. Cf. Thucyd. 1, 65; and v. K. 482, 

A. 14. 19. rOdos, ‘conceit’: lit. ‘smoke,’ ‘vapor’; cf. ‘airiness.’ 

23. xpd... tn’ abrév, ‘and on me, the father, etc. who am accompanied 

by them as by a bodyguard, he dotes withamazement.’ 29, 28 8voxd- 

roxos, ‘hard to keep hold of.’ Found only here. 


‘ But Treasure has been forgotten.’ ‘No,’ Plutus replies, ‘he always remains 
on earth. — Attica is reached. They approach Timon, Hermes leading 
Plutus. 

P. 47. 3% ds = Sore. — wAnordcavras; quite general ; hence no 
article. 4. perafé: v.to Dream, 17. 80. 9. GOdppa fr. y. Evexa, 
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‘be quite at your ease on that score.’ _— & fr. yq, xrA.,. ‘for every time 
when I ascend to you I leave him behind,’ etc. As the act is often 
repeated, pres. part. and not aor., which, however, Cob., V. L. 223, sug- 
gests. 15. yxAapvSos: G.171,1; H. 574,45. 17. eb ror. xap., ‘it is 
a good thing you keep hold of me.” 18 “YaepBédw 4 KAéwwe: famous 
demagogues during first ten years of the Peloponnesian war; the first a 
lamp-dealer, the second atanner. For the latter, v. Grote, ch. liv.; for the 
former, ch. Ivi. They were frequently the butt for the old comedy. Cf. 
especially Ar. Knights, where Cleon is unmercifully lashed throughout. 
81. 21. & Tlywyv obroct, ‘it is Timon just here, near by, digging,’ etc. 


Poverty, Labor, and the like are with him. Plutus will flee. After brief 
words with Poverty, she and her companions retire; and they step up to 
Limon. ; 

24. wal é rou. .. . &rdvrov, ‘and all the host that serve under the 

banner of Hunger.’ For similar const. with rdrroua, v. Piscat. 20; 

Jup. Conf. 7. 27. +l otv otx dad.: in such questions the aor. is 

much commoner. K. 386, ro. 

P. 48. 82. 3 ’Apyaddévra: for the various interpretations of 
this standing epithet of Hermes, v. Keightley’s Clas. Myth. 150 f. 
& té: because of the passive force of xaxds %yovra, —‘ ill-used by! 
Cf. below, 55 (59, 28). Compare use of imé after dxoOvhoxw, and similar 
verbs, Char. 13 (22, 4). 12. xrfipa: incorporated in rel. sentence; 
hence art., as usual, omitted. G.154; H.809,¢a. 13. dxptBas aw. dp. 
tap , ‘after it had been carefully perfected in virtue.’ 14. éyxeploas: 
G. 277, 2; H. 789, 4. 15. Sporov: pred. with drophyas, —‘ having 
rendered him like what he was of old.’ _— dyewvfj: antithesis to yevvaioy, 
]. 10. 16. pdxos 4. yey., ‘having become no better than an old 
rag.’ Cf. Pseudol. 18. 88. 21. olfav pe od. da., ‘what he will lose 
in me.’ Cf. Dream, 18 (9,15). 22, 1. d&plorwv: obj. gen.; neuter, 
cf. Dream, 11 (6, 6). 24. Srer&ievev, ‘continued.’ Usually accom- 
panied by Parole: —— mwpds at. BroPAss ‘putting his trust in himself.’ 
25. domep torly, ‘as they really are.” 26. dddAdrpia, ‘foreign to 
him,’ ‘not worth a thought.’ With these words of Poverty, cf. what 
Poverty has to say for herself in Ar. Plutus, 467 ff. 


Timon greets them with curses and threats of violence,— whereat Plutus 
quakes, —and states the grounds of his hatred of Plutus. 

P. 49. 84. 1. rats BoX.: the article, because the clods and stones 

were just athand. 3. od ydp... Badets, ‘for we are not men whom, etc. 
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6. dya0q riyy, ‘and good fortune attend you.’ A common formula; 
cf. Dem. Olyn. 3, 18. G. 188, 5; H. 604. 8. 48m, ‘ presently.” —— 
xatrot: often used, as here, by L. and other late writers, where Attic 
wxalrep. 10. kal ém., «7A, ‘I think I’ll just («af) break his pate,’ etc. 
Fut. inf. not seldom after 80n@; cf. below, 42 (53,7). 12. dmlope: 
G. 253; H.720,@a. 13. od perplws, ‘violently’; litotes. 14 pf: 
connect with dwloper. 85. 15. pnd oxady: sc. role. H. 508, 5. 
—— GAG, erdA., ‘but lay aside this extreme boorishness and roughness, 
stretch forth your hand, and,’ etc. For &ypov, v. G. 139, 2; H. 496. 
For ré, v. Dream, 6. 18 tof. "AO. +. mpara, ‘be the first of the 
Athenians.’ For +. xpéra so used, cf. Eur. Med. 917; in Lat. Lucret. 1, 86. 
K. 362. 19. pév. ad. edS., ‘keeping your good fortune all to yourself.’ 
24. rdévSe, wrd.: Il. 15, 202, words of Iris to the angry Poseidon. 
25. #v: we prefer the present here. The imp. used with ref. to the 
beginning in past time of the state which still continues. ‘It was quite 
natural, after having suffered, etc., to be so and so.’ Cf. MT. 11, n. 7; 
K. 383, 5. 26. atrev: with ref. to noun part of picdyOpwroy; so 
instead of 7. 6eS» we might have had a pron. referring in the same way to 
pucdbeov. 86. 28. GAd4: here, as often in conversation, 4AAd makes 
a sudden transition. We in such cases generally use no particle, or, if 
any, the convenient Yankee makeshift ‘well.’ 29. drpedclag: G. 173, I. 
H. 577,a. 30. ov dy AGB.: v. above to 11 (38, 4). 

P. 50. L rl 8; ‘why, pray?’ 2 xal: emphasizes wdaAas, 
3. xaréory, ‘he became,’ ‘ was.’ Cf. above, 11 (37, 29), and just below, 38. 
— wapadovs: with foll. parts., expressive of means. For d:apOelpas and 
dwophvas, understand éué as object. 5. és, ‘at last,’ as Dream, ‘6. 
7. pe: obj. of xarayuyvdcaca, but to be taken with all the foll. parts. 
and verbs, varying the case as they demand. 9. «xdpvoyrs: intrans. ; 
freely, ‘by labor? 10. f. mod. éxelvwv, ‘the great luxuries of former 
days.’ G. 171, 2; H. 583. —— & atrod, wxra., ‘by making all my hopes 
for life depend upon myself.’ avrov éuotd more emphatic than éduavrov. 
Cf. above, 33, pds atrdy dwoBAdrav. 12. 8&vy otre, erA., ‘ which 
neither fawning flatterer, nor cringing sycophant, nor exasperated mob, 
nor voting assembly-man, nor plotting tyrant could deprive me of.’ For 
opt., v. G. 226, 2,6; H. 722. 87. 16. rovyapody: like rorydpror, 
emphatic ‘therefore. 18 GAdgtra, ‘bread.’ 19. awarlvSpopos: un- 
Attic word. 21. lxavov fv: for mood, v. to cards elxev, Char. 1 (11, 5). 
‘It were enough for me,’ ‘I should be quite satisfied to make all men, 
young and old, groan.’ —— 4Byddv, ‘from youth upwards.’ Cf. Vitar. 
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Auct. 14; Hdt. 1,172. 22. wowforat: G. 259; H. 763. 233. pySapes, 
xrA., ‘don’t do it, my dear sir; not all of them are adapted to groaning.’ 
The humor of this remark is quite irresistible. Timon, savagely: ‘I should 
like to make everybody groan!’ Hermes, quietly, respectfully: ‘ Yes, 
but don’t; some have no aptitude for groaning.’ 24. Gd la, crA., 
“so have done with these pettish, puerile notions,’ etc. 26, obrot, «rA.: 
imitation of Il. 3,65, where Paris says, with ref. to the gifts of Aphrodite, 
o8 to: dwdéBAnr’ tori Geay epixddea Sapa. 


Plutus answers Timon's charges, and throws all blame upon Timon 
r ) himself. 
28. BotrAa Stxar.: v. to Char. 9 (18, 10). 29. A€yowre: predicative 
part. — ‘at my speaking.’ Cf. just below, Aéyovra. G. 279, 1; H. 800. 
P. B51. 1. dvéopas, xra., ‘1 will put up with your speaking briefly, 
for the sake of Hermes here.” 88. 3. é piv: like ixavdy Fy, just 
above. 4. xatnyopn%yra: take in agreement with subj. of previous 
inf. This construction would be impossible in Attic, where one could 
not say xarryophOnv ey, but xarnyophOn duov. Cob, V. L. 82, would 
strike out the comma and insert xpdés before ofrw (cf. Dial. Mort. 12, 4; 
ib. 16, 3), when the part. would become the modifier of woAAd. moAAd, 
as it stands, cognate acc. G «mpocdplas: v. to Dream, 11 (6, 10). 
7. orepdvev, ‘crowns of honor.’ Cf. below to 51 (57,26). & 80 dé 
‘thanks to me.’ This clause is parenthetic. 9 é&«: often so used by 
late writers, after the example of Herodotus, with passive and neuter 
verbs, where Attic prose usually has dvd. 10. paAdov, xrA., ‘rather I 
myself have received this wrong at your hands.’ ‘oro, cognate acc. 
(G. 159, n. 4; H. 547, ¢, and 555, 2), explained by the dre (= 8rt) 
clause. 15. dwedale(s: for this and foll. part., v. above to 27 (46, 6). 
16. del xehadfv, ‘headlong. 17. yAavlSes: much the same as the 
chlamys, only of finer stuff. A mantle of oblong quadrangular shape, 
fastened upon the right shoulder with a button. See Beck. Char. Exc. 1 
tosc. xi. 19. pyxéd’ fixe, «7a. ‘that I might not have to come to 
you who had behaved so despitefully toward me.’ 


Timon consents at last to accept wealth again. Hermes exhorts him to 
patience, and departs. Plutus summons Treasure to appear where Timon 
ts digging, and leaves him to himself. 

89. 23 Sore... abrg, ‘so be of good cheer, and abide with him.’ 

24. oxdwre, ‘keep on digging. Notice force of present. — os tas, 

‘as you are’; i.e. ‘at once,’ ‘without delay.” Cf. Menip. 7; Hermot. 63; 
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Hdt.1,114. 28 +l ydp...ns, ‘for what could a man do,’ etc. «al 
intensive. Cf. Char. 2 (11, 23). 

P. 52. L. ofSdv abu, ‘though I have done nowrong. 40. 3. & 
éué, ‘for my sake.’ As above, 37, 3: 7. ‘Epuijy. —— wal el, ‘even if.’ 
4. otk: negatives oloréy alone,-— unbearable’; hence not p4, though 
in a cond. sentence. Cf. MT. 47, 3 n.; H. 842. 5. Stappayeor : 
cf. Char. 21 (27, 24). —— 69d +. OOdvov, ‘for envy.’ 6. tép, ‘by the 
way of.’ Like German déer. 9. +. cpeciqg +. wrepay, ‘ by the oarage 
of his wings,’ ‘by the flutter.’ Cf. Verg. Aen. 6, 19: remigium alarum. 
11. paddow 84, ‘or rather keep striking.” 13. dvedécOa: G. 265; 
H. 765, — Badelas: sc. ras wAnyds. Cf. below, 53(58, 27). @14. stpiv: 
G. 184, 3; H. 597. 


Zimon brings the treasure to light, and bursts into exclamations of joy. 
Then he resolves to live in complete isolation. He will do no kind act ; 
suffer none: even in death he will be alone. 


41. 17. repdorue, ‘sender of marvels’; because of the prodigy Timon 
sees in catching sight of the gold. 18 Kopifavres: priests of Cybele, 
in Phrygia, who celebrated their rites in the wildest, most excited manner. 
Hence their name became synonymous with frenzy, and a verb, «xopv- 
Bayriay (cf. above, 26), was in common use. So quite natural that Timon, 
almost wild at the sight of the new-found treasure, should cry to them. 
—— ‘Epp xepdqe: v. above to 24 (44, 20), 19. S8é&ca, «ra, ‘I fear, 
at any rate, lest I shall wake and find it coals.” An allusion to the popu- 
lar belief, not yet altogether vanished, that treasure-trove turns to coals. 
23. & xpvo€, xrA.: an iambic trimeter from some lost tragedy of Euripi- 
des ; quoted again, .Cock, 14. —— Seflopa, ‘welcome gift,’ ‘ blessing.’ 
24. al€dpevov, xrA.: from the beginning of Pindar’s first Olymp. Ode, 
for which, v. Cock, 7. —— Gre, ‘just like a flaming fire.’ 26. Ala... 
xpvody: allusion to the legend of Danae; for which, v. note to Dial. 
Mar. 12. _— tle ydp otx Gv... éwedéfaro: v. to Char. 4 (14,5). With 
this section, cf. Timon of Athens, 4, 3: 


* What is here? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? 
No, gods, I am no idle votarist. ... 
O thou sweet king-killer, and dear divorce 
’Twixt natural son and sire; thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s purest bed ! thou valiant Mars! 
Thou ever young, fresh, loved, and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap!’ 
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42, 29. Ma: the rich king of Phrygia. Cf. Dial. Mort. 2. All that 
he touched turned to gold, according to the veracious statements of Ovid, 
Metam. 11, 85 ff. —- Kpotoe: v. to Char. 9 (17, 29). —~ 7. &W Ad. 
éva@fpara: the treasures of the temple at Delphi were proverbial even 
in Homeric times. 30. fre: the imperfect, especially with &pa, is 
often used, as here (where Eng. prefers the present), of a condition 
previously existent but only just now recognized. MT. 11, n.6; M. 113, 
R. 3; K. 383, 5- For the same idiom in Latin, v. Allen and G. 277, d. 
P. 53. 3. +. Tlavit rotrg, ‘to Pan here.’ An image of Pan, the god 
of rural life near by. To him he very properly devotes the insignia of the 
life from which his new-found treasure sets him free. Cf. Ar. Plutus, 844. 
4. ft. loxartdy, ‘the extremity’; but used of an estate lying upon the 
border or the coast. Here a point on the sea near Halae: Pausanias, 30, 4, 
mentions the tower. 5. pévp: G. 138,n.8. 6. ixavdw: as above, 
37 (50, 21}. 7. €§eav: v. to 34 (49, 11). —— SeS0x Ow, ‘let it have been 
decided,’ ‘be it decreed,’ i.e. once for all. His determination put into the 
shape of a law. For tense, v. G. 202, 2,n. 1; MT. 18, 2. 10. 'Edéov 
Bwydg: the altar of mercy was in the agora at Athens, where it stood from 
time immemorial till the death of the Emperor Julian. Cf. Bis Acc. 21; 
Pausan. I, 17, 1. —— §@Aos troAvs, ‘utter nonsense.’ 12. wapavopla, 
x7A., ‘a violation of law and a breach of manners.’ 13. xaOdrep r+. 
Atxots: cf. Saturn. 34. 48. 16. pévow: adverb, —‘ if I merely catch 
sight of a man.’ —— dtrogpds 4 fpépa, dies nefastus: a day on which no 
public business was done; hence an ‘unlucky day.’ 20. gvAérat, «7A., 
‘the terms fellow-tribesmen, fellow-wardsmen, fellow-townsmen, the 
name fatherland itself, shall be frigid and useless expressions, objects of 
rivalry among senseless men.’ gvAéra: were members of the tribes or 
phyles, of which there were ten, after the constitution of Cleisthenes ; 
the demes were subdivisions of the tribes; the phratries were more of 
the nature of clans. Cf. Grote, ch. x. 23. tpvddrew, «ra., ‘let him 
enjoy his luxury alone by himself, free from flatteries and tiresome adu- 
lation.’ 26. éxacradreo +r. dddov, ‘far, far from the world’; so far 
that he has no neighbor, nor even one that borders upon his land! 
27. waOdtwaf, «rd., ‘be it once for all decreed that he alone shall bid 
himself farewell, and when the time comes to die shall place the wreath 
upon his brow.’ — Stdoracba, ‘give the right hand.’ Used in same 
sense as here, X. Cyr.8, 7,28. For tense of this and fol. inf., v. MT. 23, 1. 
28. orépavov treveyxeiv : the dead was crowned, like a victor, with a 
wreath, composed of the flowersin season. Cf. De Luct. 11, Ar. Lystr. 602; 
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Beck. Char. Exc. to sc. ix. Misanthropy here reaches the climax. He 
will die as he lives, absolutely alone. An epitaph (Anthol. 3, p. 284) 
represents him as still the same after death : 
cai véxve oy Tine aypios, ov &€ y' & rvAawpé 

TlAovtwvos taper, KépBepe, ay ce daxy. 
44, 29. MucdvOperos: cf. Le Misanthrope of Moliére, sc. 1; and 
especially the last two acts of Tim. of Athens, — in 4, 3: 

‘Iam Misanthropos, and hate mankind.’ 


P. 54. 1. ab Bown... caracPewvivar: used with substantially 
same force as 4y wapadépy ... w@Oeiv, just below: v. to Char. 1 (11, 9). 
3. xaracBewvivac: this and deity dependent upon &8¢8éx6w, implied 
from above. Cf. MT.103. For tense, MT.15,1,and Rem. 6. &— 
Suvnbely : v. to Char. 1 (11,1), for mood. 7. +. tonv: sc. potpay. — 
elonyficaro, xrA., ‘Timon, the son of Echecratides, of the deme Collytus, 
moved the law; the said Timon put it to the Ecclesia to vote. Well and 
good ; let this stand decreed, and let us strenuously abide by it.’ Article 
omitted before ’ExexparfSov, as usual in state papers. Cf. the various 
documents in Dem. on the Crown. It was the duty of the émordrns 
(later xpdée8po:) to put the motion. Here, with fine humor, Timon is 
represented as proposing the motion, as acting in the capacity of chair- 
man, and as being the deliberating and legislative body all at one time. 
For full description of the ecclesia and mode of procedure in it, consult 
Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. 


He wishes the false friends of former days were aware of his new fortune. — 
Lo, they have heard. First Gnathonides, a poet, approaches. Curses and 
cudgelling are his reception. 


45. 10. wept aod. Av wonoalpny, ‘I should consider it a bit of 
good fortune,’ ‘I would give a good deal.’ G. 226, 2,6; H. 722. 
ll. tes: has much the same force as 71s after adjectives; v. to Dream, I. 
—— tatra: explained by the 8dére (= 871, as above, 38) clause. Greek 
often uses neut. pl., as here, where we the sing. H.518,4. 12. dyydvy 

. avrois, ‘that would be as good as hanging for them.’ 13. ¢eé +. 
Taxouvs: v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 16. xpvolov: G. 171, 2; H. 576. 
17. dmwedaive: G. 256; H. 720, c. —— Trois AlGorg: v. to 34 (49, 1). 
19, coda, ‘for this once.’ 20. «al: intensive. —— Gore, xrA., 
‘so let us stand our ground and receive them.’ &cre as above, 6. 
21. odép Ow: v. to Char. 5 (14, 12). 22. T'va8wylSns: Gnathon 
often occurs in the new comedy as the name of a parasite. Terence has 
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Gnatho in the Eunuchus; Englished, it is ‘Cheeky.’ 24. éunperds: 
a comic way of saying he had drunken. — ed érolynoev: v. to 30 (47, 17). 
46. 28 xaipe, xrA., ‘good day, Timon. How fares it with my finest, 
best of fellows, my prince of boon companions?’ 30. wn8l: colloquial 
Attic for v) Ala. —— nal ov ye: sc. xaipe, — ‘ Zounds ! good day to you, 
my most voracious of vultures, most villanous of men!’ 

P. 565. 3. dad iri. od ye, ‘you are always fond of your joke.’ 
4. as, ‘for.’ —— xawéy nm, ‘a brand new.’ 5. ScOvpdpBow : lyric 
poetry in honor of Dionysus, and later of other gods, sung originally by 
choruses, afterwards by soloists, characterized by its great freedom of 
versification and tropical luxuriance of imagery. 6. eyeia = Frcyor 
here, ‘a song of mourning.’ Your new-fangled dithyrambs of joy will 
make way for an elegiac strain. ——- pdda wepiralds, ‘right pathetically.’ 
The word is ambiguous, — ‘my mattock will furnish you with pathos.’ 
7. twd rad. +. Sx., ‘with this mattock to accompany you.’ 8. paprt- 
pouat, ‘I'll summon witnesses.’ 10. rpatparos: G. 173, 2; H. 577, 4. 
— "Apeiovy wayov: the court of the Areopagus, which had jurisdiction 
in cases of ‘ wilful murder and wounding, of arson and poisoning.’ 
12. «wpocxexAfiropar: in passive sense; the fut. perf. marks the action as 
emphatically certain. K. 388, 2. 14. Sewves, xra., ‘for it is a sove- 
reign remedy for stanching blood.’ 17. ow &... yevdpevos, ‘ but you 
will get no joy by making a churl out of the fine fellow you were.’ With 
this scene cf. Tim. of Athens, act 5, sc. 1. 


Then Philiades, the parasite, who ts greeted with like courtesy. 


47. 20. SAcdbys: ‘Mr. “Friendly,” most abominable of all parasites.’ 
22. w«potka, ‘as dowry.’ Cf. Tim. of Athens, sc. 1, where Timon 
enriches his servant Lucilius that he may wed. 23. O6ére, KrA., 
‘when, though all the rest kept silent, he lauded my singing to the skies, 
asserting with an oath,’ etc. &carvra predic. in object relation, —‘ praised 
me (my) having sung.’ 25. kvtxvov: the sweet singing of the swans 
was a current belief of antiquity. 26. wAnyds 65 yev. wpocey.: this is 
the main sentence ; obros, |. 21, the subject. For 6 yervaios, cf. above to 
22 (43, 14), 48. 28 dvatoyxuvrlas: a delicate stroke. Philiades 
forgets his own impudence, but sees that of Gnathonides. For the gen., 
v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). , 

P. 56. 2. Spws, ‘nevertheless,’ i.e. though we might have claims 
upon him, ‘as old acquaintances, and since we were boys together and 
fellow-demesmen, yef we are moderate.’ —— émumnSav, ‘jump upon,’ ‘crowd 
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our way into his society,’ ‘bore him.” 3 Sres— pvddfq: ellipsis of 
governing verb. G. 217,n.4; H.756,4. & +. éwl +. tpanw. pédvoy, 
‘mere trencher-friends.’ 6. od«ém, «rA., ‘one can’t trust anybody any 
more.’ wmiorevréa pl., as often in impersonal constructions. H. 518, a. 
—— tév viv: G.141,n.3 9. os wrovrolys .. . wAodroy, ‘that you 
were wealthy with enormous wealth.’ Cf. Char. 11 (20,5). 12. 8 xaf, 
wrA., ‘for you could recommend even to Nestor what were best.’ —— 
Néoropt: king of ‘sandy Pylos,’ wisest of- the Greek host at Troy, 
whose advice was sought in all emergencies. 16, +. xpaylov: v. to 
Char. 5 (14, 24). 


Next Demeas, with a flattering bill in honor of Timon in his hand, which 
he will submit to the Senate. Timon mocks and beats him. 


49. 18 Anpéas: the public man, ‘Mr. Politician.” 20. éxaBexa: 
v. above to 23 (44, 4). —— wap dod, ‘from my purse.’ 22. otx 
d&wodiwots, ‘in default of payment.’ With this cf. Tim. of Athens, 1, 1, 
where Timon sends the ransom money for Ventidius. 24. "Epex@ntis 
gvAq: Lucian nods here. The deme Collytus, to which Timon belonged 
(v. above, 7), was of the Phyle Aegeis, not Erechtheis. Of course, Timon 
would have no right to claim anything in another phyle than his own. 
— tT. Oewpixdy: a fund out of which the citizens at Athens were fur- 
nished with money to pay the entrance fee to the theatre and for similar 
purposes. For full information, v. Béckh, Publ. Econ. bk. 2, ch. 13. 
25. +. ywépevov, ‘what was due.’ Cf. Dream, 1. — odx &n: in Eng. 
we put the neg. with the dependent verb in this case. Latin (#ego) agrees 
with the Greek. Cf. our colloquial ‘I don’t think he will come,’ where 
neg. more properly belongs to the subordinate clause. 26. wod(rny: 
only citizens had a right to this gratuity. 650. 27. +. uéya So. ‘the 
great ornament.’ Aeschines has this expression (De Fals. Leg. 24) ironi- 
cally of Demosthenes. 28. +. Epacpa: so Pindar says of Athens, — 
ai Avrapal xal dol8mo: ‘EAAdSos Eperopa ‘APavas. 29. xal uf, 
‘assuredly.’ — 6 Sfpos fuvad., ‘the people in assembly’; by whom the 
proposed law must be passed. 30. af Bov. duddr.: the Court of the 
Areopagus and the Senate or Boule of Five Hundred. This is a bit of 
bombastic extravagance. The Areopagus at this time had nothing to do 
with legislation. 

P. 6%. 1. trp oof, ‘in your favor.” 2. & Eye: itis more usual 
to omit article in such a legal formula. Cf. above to 44 (54,8). 3. xadds 
xdyaGés, ‘of genuine culture.’ The Greek ideal of all manly excellence 
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summed up in this constantly recarring phrase. Translation must vary 
according to connection. 5. SvareAel arpdrrey, ‘continually does what 
is best.’ Usual formula in public decrees of men who deserved well at 
the hands of the state. 6. vevlunne...év 'OAvupalg, ‘has been victor 
at Olympia in boxing,’ etc. More usual idiom were ’OAvuma, acc. pl., as 
below, 53; as also Lat. vincere Olympia. But as the kind of victory is 
described by the use of the cognate acc., the present idiom is preferred to 
prevent accumulation of accs. 7. eAelp &ppans, ‘four-in-hand of full- 
grown steeds’; as distinguished from a span of colts, cuvepl8: rwAcxj. 
9. GAN, e«ra., ‘but I have never been to Olympia as a spectator even.’ 
Cf. Ar. Wasps, 1188; Thucyd. 3,104. Ll. rl otv; ‘what’s the odds?’ 
12. «xpooxeioOar, ‘be added’ = passive of wpoorlénu:. —— nal — S€: 
the emphatic word placed between. Cf. above, 33, wal duets 36. 13. wpds 
*Axapvais, ‘at Acharnae.’ This was the largest deme in Attica, some 
seven miles north of Athens. In the second year of the Peloponnesian war 
Archidamus, after slight fighting, established his camp here, and laid waste 
the surrounding country. Cf. Thucyd. 2, 19 ff.; and v. Grote, ch. xlviii. 
It seems improbable Lucian should have mentioned in such a connection 
a battle in which the Athenians were unsuccessful; so quite possibly we 
should read, with Hemsterh., xpbs ’Axapyavas. The Acarnanians were 
often allied with the Spartans in this war. 14. pépas: a division of 
the Spartan infantry of from 500 togoomen. O61. 15. ydp, ‘why!’ 
—~— ob5é, «rA., ‘my name was not even on the list’, viz. of those capable 
of bearing arms. 17. pérpra, ‘modesty.’ Cf. perpid(ouer, above, 48. 
19.  ndic. ypddeyv, ‘ by the introduction of measures.’ 20. od pixpda, 
‘great services.’ Litotes. —— él rovrows, ‘for these reasons.’ 21. tq 
BovAy: the Senate of Five Hundred. —— ry ‘HaAtala: the Court of the 
Heliasts, the highest popular court at Athens. It consisted of 6000 
members, chosen annually by lot, who were divided into several smaller 
divisions. (Cf. Smith, Dict. Gr. and R. Antiq.) But this had nothing 
whatever to do with legislation. All that is said of it here is the absurd 
bombast of the half-cultured politician in his extravagant flattery of 
Timon. The buncombe continues when it is proposed to ‘erect a golden 
statue of Timon’ (xpuo. dvac. +. Tiuwva), which shall combine the charac- 
teristics of both that of Zeus and of Apollo. 26. xpvoots oredpdvors : 
men who had deserved well at the hands of the state were honored by the 
presentation of chaplets, at first of simple olive twigs, but later of gold. 
It was one of the latter which furnished the occasion for the great oration 
of Demosthenes ‘On the Crown.’ —~ dvaxnpuyx@fvar: viz. by the herald 
16 
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‘in the theatre at the great Dionysiac festival, celebrated in March. Cf. 
Dem. De Cor. 220. 28. tpay@Soets; G. 189; H. 613. —— dyOfjvar, 
xrd., ‘for to his honor the Dionysia is to be celebrated to-day.’ Flattery 
could hardly reach a pitch of higher extravagance, — Christmas shall 
come to-day in honor of him! 

P. 58. 1 xal ydp, ‘for also.’ «al to be taken with phrwp kp. — 
ra Gra: cf. above to +. xp&ra, 35 (49,18). 62. 2. oor: ethical ; 
v.toChar.1. 4 érr. o. évépare, ‘after your name.’ Late use of 
éx{ with dat.; iwé with gen. more usual. Cf. Plutarch, Rom. 19. 
5. bea... eSévar, ‘so far as ] know.’ «alintensive. G. 268; H. 772. 
Cf. Jup. Trag. 10. 7. é: véwra, ‘another year.” 9. 4#5n, ‘at once.’ 
10. & otros, ‘ my fine fellow.’ G. 148,n.2; H. 680,¢. 12. tvpavvii 
émy., ‘are you aiming at royal power.’ The worst political sin in the 
eyes of the liberty-loving Athenians, as with us, was an attempt to subvert 
the constitution. 13. od «ad. ded. 008 ad. dy, ‘when not even your 
title to freedom is perfectly clear.’ Said of a person one of whose parents 
had been a slave. 658. 18 8fdos ef cuxo.: G. 280, n.1; H. 797. 
19. +. dmobddopoy, ‘ the treasury’; lit. ‘the back chamber’ of a temple. 
Here that of the Parthenon, which was used as the treasury, is no doubt 
meant. 21. Sidépuxrat: Attic would be 8:opépuxrat. Veitch, p. 503. 
29. & ... émrplpas, ‘if I could not annihilate one abominable little 
manikin.’ | 


Then Thrasycles, the professional philosopher, ts seen approaching. Timon 
sketches his character ; endures a tedious speech of hollow advice, and 
charitably repays him with heavy mattock blows. 


P. 5D. 54. 2. GOpacvKAfs: ‘Mr. Boldface’ gives an idea of the 
force of thisname. 93. pédv ody, ‘assuredly it is no other.’_— dcnerdcasg, 
eraA., ‘with parted beard, and eyebrows upward trained, and swaggering 
away (rt) all to himself,’ etc. 4 f. édpis dwar.: a sign of pride. 
Cf. Catapl. 4. —~ BpevOvdpevos: cf. Ar. Clouds, 362. The Latin version 
takes it in a pregnant sense: praviter secum ac superbe murmurans. 
5. trav. BArAér., ‘looking every inch a Titan.’ G.159,n. 2; H. 547, « 
—. dvareroB. +. é. +. per. xdpny, ‘with his front hair brushed back in a 
scared sort of way.’ 6. AtroBopéas tis, ‘a sort of regular Boreas.’ 
avré used rarely in composition with proper nouns, as so often with 
common, to emphasize the reality. In Rhet. Praec. 12, Adro@ats. 
7. otovs & Z. typaev, ‘as Zeuxis painted them.’ Zeuxis, a celebrated 
painter of Heraclea, who lived in the age of the Peloponnesian war, dis- 
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tinguished for the charming beauty and life-likeness, as well as expressive- 
ness, of his pictures. Read Lucian’s description of one of his pictures in 
his ‘ Zeuxis or Antiochus.’ Cf. Liibke, bk.2,ch.1. & oyfpa... 
BuStopa: notice chiasm, and cf. to Dream, 6 (4,2). 9 pupla dca, 
‘quite innumerable.’ For this use of ea, v. M. 198, a, R. 4; K. 349%, 7, ¢. 
10. +. ASovq xawp., ‘the votaries of pleasure” ll. rf. ddryapxés, 
‘frugality.’ —— dread — ddlorro .. . dpégccevy . . . ériBelevurar: for use 
of opt., cf. to Char. 1 (11,9). 12. peydAnv: predicate, v. to Dream, 2. 
13. fwporépw, ‘less tempered,’ viz. than usual. Greeks usually tempered 
their wine with water. 14. xaOdrep, xrdr., ‘as though he had drained 
a beaker from Lethe, he conducts himself in a manner directly opposite 
to his morning lectures.’ For Af@ns, v. to Char. 21 (27,24). “19, tiv 
dperfiv, ‘his virtue,’ ‘¢e virtue’ he prates so much about; while above, 
l. 9, we have wep) dperijs without the article, simply ‘ about virtue.’ 
20. &¢—xarat(ro.: v. to Char. x (11,1). 65. 21 pep. def, 
‘continually finding fault,’ ‘ never satisfied.’ 22. +. wak. SAov, ‘the 
whole pastry.’ —~ pévos r. SAdwv, ‘alone among all’; lit. ‘alone of the 
rest.’ Cf. Eng., ‘he of all others.” 23. 4 & ti... Sdedos, ‘or what- 
ever his insatiable greed and voracity fancies. 24. otk... dpyfs, 
‘not only to the point of singing and dancing, but also of abuse and 
anger.’ —— épxnortos = épxfoews: found only in Homer and Euripides. 
26. eri tr. KbAuc, ‘cup in hand.’ —— rére 8h, «rA., ‘then doubtless, 
best of all, concerning moderation and propriety.’ What a picture! what 
a commentary upon the so-styled philosophy of those times! A tipsy, 
gluttonous old fellow hiccoughing upon the company maudlin praises of 
temperance and virtue! 28 48, «rA., ‘already the worse for his 
untempered potations, and his utterance laughably thick.’ drorpaval(wy 
found only here. 

P. 60. 1. atAnrplSos: female fiute-players were always present at 
the symposia. See Beck. Char. Exc. to sc. ii., and Exc. 2 to sc. vi. 
2. +. wpwrelwy : depends upon wapaxwp.; G. 174; H. 580, — ‘ would 
not yield the palm to anybody in lying or impudence or avarice.’ 
5. tT. wpara: v. above to 35 (49, 18). — 4 yonrela, xrA., ‘imposture goes 
before him, shamelessness walks at his side.’ 6. Kal Srws, «rr., ‘in 
short, a creature versed in all but everything, in every respect accom- 
plished, and with a variety of perfections.’ 9. xpnords dy, ‘fine fellow 
though he is’; ironical. —— wanai, xrd., ‘the plague! Thrasycles is 
late.’ jyiv ethical. 656. 11. +. mod. rovrous: dependent upon radrd. 
G. 186; H. 603. 12. éowep ol, wxrA.: explains the preceding com- 
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parison. 14. @rwl&: cause. G.188,1; H.611. 15. olev of = olos 
cv el. _ t. SyTwv Kotvwvixdy, ‘liberal with his possessions.’ G. 180, 1; 
H. 584, a. 16. pata: for food of the Greeks, v. Beck, Char. Exc. 1 
tosc. vi. 19. q évvedxovvos: a fountain in the south-eastern portion 
of Athens, not far from Ilissus, known also by the name KaAdArppéy ; 
introduced by Peisistratus. It had nine pipes, whence the name. —— 
tp(8wy: a short mantle of coarse texture, worn by the Spartans and by 
all who affected the Spartan simplicity of manners, as notably the Cynics 
and Stoics. —— is BotAa = cujusvis. 22. cod —ydpw: Attic would 
be chy xdpw, tua gratia. Cf. just below, euavrot xdpw. G. 160, 2; 
H. 552 and 677. —— ws pi} StadOelpy: G. 216,2; H.740,a. 25. et 
weiBoro... éuBareis: v. to Dream, 8 (4, 23). — pddAurra péy, ‘you will 
do best to throw,’ etc. Antithesis to this uév, 8é, 1.30. 28: és Babos, 
‘into deep water.’ 29. éyod dpavros pévov: this marks in a striking 
way the sincerity of the advice... 67. 30. od 5Sé: for 8 in apodosis, 
v. G. 227, 2; MT. 57. 

P. 61. 1. xara réxos: as in 10 (37,8), 3. @ piv... @ S= 
TO uty... 7p dé G. 151, n. 3,end; H. 525,a,8. & &d—enm... 
Slkavos (sc. Forra:): as just below, I«avoy (sc. fora) el . . . mapdoxors. 
MT. 54, 2, @. 8. whpay, ‘wallet.’ The sack (xfpa), the coarse short 
mantle (rp{Bwy), and the staff (’Aoy) were the outward signs of the 
simplicity-affecting doctrine-mongers of the day. —— ote Sdovs, ‘ not 
quite.’ —— peBluvovs Alyiwnrixots, ‘bushels of Aegina.’ The bushel of 
Aegina contained something more than two of our bushels. So the 
philosopher makes a grotesquely modest demand. 10. pdtv... 
dpoveiv, ‘think of nought beyond his wallet’; i.e. be content with bare 
necessities. 12. «wpd +r. whpas: short for xpd rod 7. wipay éumAjjoat. 
13. «i Soxet, ‘if you please.’ — ¢dépe: v. to Char. 5 (14,12). 17. pov 
wT, xrr., ‘I haven’t given you short measure, have I?’ 1& xolvixas : 
a choenix was about a quart. 


Lhe throng increases, and Timon takes refuge upona slight hill, and pelés 
them as they come with stones. 


58. 20. Br«plas, «ra., ‘ Shark,’ ‘Sharer,’ and ‘ Skinflint’ give a notion 
of these names. 21. kal 8Aov t. civ. 7. olpwf., ‘and the whole array 
of those whom a groaning awaits.’ 23, dvawate: deliberative sulj. 
24. &8ru: v. above to 10 (37, 11). —— émyadafe, ‘hail them as they 
approach.’ The word found only here. 





DIALOGUES OF THE GODS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE popular religion had long ago ceased to exercise much 
influence or maintain. much hold upon the hearts of the cultured 
classes. Philosophy had usurped the homage once paid to the 
gods of Olympus. But the ancient forms had been retained ; 
and in Lucian’s time earnest efforts were put forth on the part of 
some to divert men’s minds from the unsatisfying disputes of the 
philosophical sects to a sort of orthodox faith in the old religion. 
Against this artificial revival of mythologic faith Lucian strenuously 
opposed the influence of his clear and practical common sense and 
his tremendous powers of satire. In none of his writings is this 
seen to better advantage than in the Dialogues of the Gods. 

In the composition of these he assumes, without question or 
cavil, the perfect truth of the traditional views of the gods as given 
in the scriptures of ancient Greece, — the Homeric and Hesiodic . 
poems. The absurdities, inconsistencies, and immoralities are 
accepted as matter of history. He adds nothing to the popular 
legends and beliefs to make them more grotesque than they already 
were; but he deprives them of the glamour of poetry in which they 
were usually presented, and gives them to us in a perfectly cold, 
colorless, matter-of-fact manner. He accomplishes this by allow- 
ing us to see the gods in their ordinary life,—in mégligé, as it 
were, — and to overhear them as they discuss the every-day topics 
and scandals of Olympic life, or engage in private disputes or 
domestic brawls. If what we have been told of the lives and 
actions of the gods is true, then these scenes, with their jealousies 
and scandals, their paltry strifes and petty motives, are quite a 
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matter of course. The satire is of that fine sort which consists in 
putting yourself among the number of those who are to be satir- 
ized, and with naive innocence revealing the secret principles and 
motives of their actions. The reader is left to draw his own infer- 
ence. In these dialogues the lesson is very plain, though nowhere 
stated. Can one reverence and worship beings with such weak- 
nesses, such foibles, such scandalous and immoral lives ? 

As so many of the most damaging anecdotes of the gods had to 
do with their improper relationships with one another and with 
men, it is not surprising that these should play a large réle in the 
Dialogues of the Gods. Many of the most powerful, therefore, 
are not altogether suitable for the class-room. The ones here 
chosen, out of the twenty-six which make up the number,* afford 
a fair sample of their exceeding gracefulness of style and language, 
their perfect ease and naturalness of dialogue, their genial humor, 
and at the same time of that implication of satire which is their 
informing spirit. 





NOTES. 





1, HEPHAESTUS AND APOLLO. 


Apollo entertains Hephaestus with an account of Hermes, the baby thief, and 
inventor of the cithara. 


P. 116. 1. 1. 1d tis Malas Boépos: Hermes. Already in the 
Odyssey Hermes is spoken of as the patron of theft. It is owing to his 
grace that Autolycus (Od. 19, 396) is so successful a thief. One should 
compare Horace, Car. 1, 10, where all Hermes’s attributes are mentioned ; 
and the Homeric hymn to Hermes, of which Shelley has a translation. 
Cf. also Cox’s ‘Tales of Anc. Greece.’ 3. SyAot 45, xrA., ‘gives 


* Two others, Prometheus and Deorum Concilium, are really dialogues of the gods, 
bat they are not included in the collection of that name. 
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evidence already that he is going to turn out something fine.’ édmroBned- 
pevoy predicative part., agreeing with subj. of 8nAct. 6. “Iarerod: one 
of the Titans, father of Prometheus. Cf. Hes. Theog. 507 ff. — 8cov 
érl ry tavovpylq, ‘so far as roguery is concerned.’ Cf. Jup. Trag. 21. 
10. rovrov: connect with 1d égos. —— elAxvoe Aabdv: v. to Tim. 
28 (46,18). 2. 1X rabra: sc. éwolyoe. — 8 pédts tornxe, ‘ who 
can barely stand alone.’ 17, kal piv, ‘nay but’; lit. ‘and yet,’ that 
is, ‘(I do not know,) and yet he has already paid me a visit.’ 

P. 117. 6. d€tyap, ‘light-fingered” 7, bcpederhoas: masculine 
by synesis. H. 523. 8. 12. efra peragt, xrd., ‘then, while he was - 
being congratulated and Aphrodite was hugging him,’ etc. 14. 1. Ads 
8 yeA. Int, ‘while Zeus was still laughing’; viz. because of his throwing 
Eros. 15. wodé: pred. .Cf. Char. 11 (20,1). 17. yopydv twa r. 
watSa dys, ‘he must be quite a prodigy, by your tale.’ For ria, v. to 
Dream,1. 4. 20. xeAcévny: Hermes invented the lyre, or rather cithara, 
as he returned from his theft of the cattle of Apollo. Cf. the Homeric 
hymn, 25 ff 21 whxes yap, «rdA., ‘for he fitted arms to it, and 
connected them with a bar, and then inserted pegs and placed a bridge 
underneath, and on it stretched seven strings,’ etc. The rfxets were the 
graceful curving arms extending from the sounding-board of the lyre; 
these were ‘yoked’ at the upper end by the (vydy, into which the pegs 
(xdAAowes, here the un-Attic «dAAaBor), by which the strings were fastened 
and tightened, were inserted. The payds was the bridge, as in a modern 
guitar. 24. os xadpé, erA., ‘80 that even I, ‘who have long practised,’ 
etc. Apollo, indeed, is said to have been so charmed with the playing of 
Hermes that he allowed him to keep the cattle he had stolen. 27. d&xpt, 
‘clear to.” 28. «rd&pov: G. 277, 3; H. 780,d. 29. pdBSow +. wer., 
‘he has made himself a sort of staff,’ etc. Hermes is always represented 
as carrying this winged wand. Cf. Verg. Aen. 4, 242 ff.: 

‘Tum virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat Orco 
pallentis, alias sub Tartara tristia mittit ; 
dat somnos adimitque, et lumina morte resignat.’ 

P. 118. L. walynov evar, ‘fora plaything.’ 2. rhv wvpdypav: 

he is just going to say eAépas, when Hephaestus interrupts him. 
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2 ZEUS, ASCLEPIUS, AND HERACLES., 


Zeus interferes in a quarrel between Asclepius and Heracles as to which 
Should have the higher seat. 


1. & -apoxaraxdlverGal pov, ‘sit above me.’ Persons sat, or rather 
reclined, at table according to their rank. & @& éuBpdvryre: v. to 
Tim. 1 (32, 3). Used here probably in both strict and derived signifi- 
cation. Zeus smote Asclepius with his bolt for having restored Glaucus 
to life, but at Apollo’s request exalted him to the number of the gods. 
9. uat’ Desov, ‘out of compassion.” lL érddéAnoa — xa $: 
an unusual combination in prose. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 188. G. 280; K. 484, 11. 
— yap: v. to Char. 11 (19,13). 12. éy rq Otryq: a mountain in the 
extreme south of Thessaly, not far from Trachis. Here Heracles built 
his pyre, and ended his earthly career in flames. For the sufferings which 
led him to this, v. Ovid, Metam. bk. 9, and the last half of Sophocles’s 
Trachiniae. 14 fpiv- G. 188, 3; H. 600. — 8, ‘forlI.’? 16. +. Blow: 
v. to Char. 15 (23, 14). —~ @npla xarayon{épevos, xrA.: alfusion to the 
twelve labors, for which cf. ‘Tales of Anc. Greece.’ Cf. Soph. Trach. 
1092 ff., where Heracles recounts how he 


* Subdued by force the Nemean habirant, 
The lion, troubler of the flocks and herds, 
A monster none might war with nor approach 3 
And that Lernaean hydra, and the host 
Of Kentaurs, all, of double form, half-horse, 
Fearful, and fierce, and lawless, strong and proud, 
The beast of Erymanthos, and the dog 
Of Hades, with the triple head, 
A portent awful; and the dreaded shape 
Of that fierce serpent, and the dragon guard, 
That at the world’s end watched the golden fruit.’ — PLumtTre. 

P. 119. L tmbfoayv; depends upon xphomos; similar to Semds 
Aéyew, etc. G. 261, 1; H. 767. Cob., V. L. 218, would substitute eis 
exlOcow.— Tt. happdxey: partitive. G.170,1; H.574,¢ 2. 4 dwhAr- 
Ges AplddAaxtros: while Heracles was burning, a cloud came down from 
heaven and carried him away to Olympus. 5. ytrévog: the garment 
given him by Deianeira, steeped in the blood of the centaur Nessus. 
For a vivid description of the woes this brought him, see Soph. Trach. 
759 ff. 7. @ovAeucwa, wrdrA.: a reference to the three years’ service of 
Heracles to Omphale, queen of Lydia. He lived here, late writers say, 
an effeminate life, attired as a woman, and spinning wool, and sometimes 
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reproved for his awkwardness in holding the distaff by a tap from the 
queen’s slipper. 9. GAN obS€: cf. Icarom. 6 (95,17). ‘No, nor did I 
even fall into a fit ot madness, and put children and wife to death.’ In 
his madness he slew Megara and her children. 13. él xedbadty, 
‘headlong.’ 14. ITaséva: Homer represents him as the physician of 
the gods. Cf. Il. 5, 4o1 and 899. —— Td npavloy cvvrprPévra: instead of 
acc. of specif., the gen. might have been used. Cf. Char. 5 (14, 24); 
Tim. 48 (56,16). 16. np: not seldom so placed after the imperative, 
as in English, to give it a certain emphasis. Cf. Dial. Mort. 22, 1. 
19. Gre xal, utpote etiam. See to Tim. 21 (42, 27). 


8. APHRODITE AND EROS. 


Aphrodite learns from Eros why tt is that Athena, the Muses, and Artemis 
are unaffected by him. 


P. 120. 1. Ld’ leclvys, ‘in her case. 2. 4 ds — olorév: 
the torch, which no one could touch with impunity, and the arrows carried 
in a golden quiver, were the regular arms of Eros. —~ od 8 Grofos 
kal doroxos, ‘and aim and arrow fail you.’ A graceful repetition of 
what has already been said, 10. d&ddéwdwwas ad. x. vevixnnas, ‘ you 
disarmed him, and have him in subjection.’ Notice the combination of 
tenses: the aor., of a simple, momentary past act; the perf., of the act 
and resultant condition,— ‘you have subdued him, and kept him so.’ 
K. 384, 2. 13. Gddqws: v. to Tim. 23 (43, 24). 18. Spud: v. to 
Icarom. 23 (108,18). 19, wpdécwrdy re, xrdA., ‘a horrible head of some 
sort, with snakes for hair.’ The Gorgon or Medusa head upon the shield 
of Athena. 20. poppodtrrerar, ‘gives mea scare.’ Cf. Plato, Crito, 
46C. The Mormo was the bugbear of the Greek nursery. 2, 23. kal 
Taira, ‘and that too.’ 24, Modoca: cf. Anthol. Pal.g,39: — 

‘A Kvapis Movoat* xopdoca, trav "Adpodiray 
vl mar’, ) Tov "Epwy iu éporrAicouar. 
xXat Movoa wort Kump’ “Ape ta orwpvaa ravra 
nuty 8 ob wérarae tovTo Td madd prov. 
25. Ew Beda, ‘out of range.” 28 srepl @Siv txouver, ‘are busy about 
their singing.’ Cf. Saturn. 23, for same idiom; also X. Hell. 7, 4, 28. 
29. xnAotpevos td +. pédous, ‘spell-bound by their song.’ 
P. 121. 3. 1d pav Sdov: v. to Char. 2 (12,6). 4 era Kal, ra, 
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‘then she has her own little private love affair besides.’ For &pwra ép%, 
v. to Char. 11 (20,5). 6 tlvog: depends on épg. 7. alpeiv ve, xra., 
‘both to catch them by pursuit and to bring them down with her bow.’ 
The infs. depend upon ¢pq, being explanatory of what has just been said. 
8 «al Sdws, «rdA., ‘and to such a life she is wholly devoted,’ ‘she cares 
for nothing else.” 9. malros: v.to Tim. 34 (49,8). 10 xal adrdy, 
et ipsum. Eros is interrupted by Aphrodite just as he is about to say 
érdégevea. 


4. ARES AND HERMES. 


Ares expresses to Hermes no very reverent opinion of a certain boast once 
uttered by Zeus. 


1. 12. ola: G. 159, n. 2; H. 547,¢c. 14 capdv xadfow: allusion 
to Il. 8, 18 ff. Lucian often reminds Zeus of this famous bit of boasting. 
Cf. Jup. Conf. 4; Jup. Trag. 45. 15. xaracway Bidcec(e, ‘ will make 
every effort to draw me down.’ This construction, with Bid{ec@a, is of 
very rare occurrence. Cf. Thucyd. 7, 79. 17. eb OAffoags ... 
perewp.d : v. to Dream, 8 (4, 23). 20. nad’ va wavroy, ‘than all indi- 
vidually.’ 22. tnepdfpav: sc. abrév. —— naratovirey: sc. juds. 

P. 122. Y%. 1. eddtpea: v. to Char. 12 (21,11), 2 ph wal vm, 
xri., ‘lest with some evil too your nonsense may be fraught for us.’ 
For droAatowpey and gen., v. to Tim. 2 (33, 1). & ote yap, ‘why, do 
you think,’ etc. Cf. Tim. 24 (44, 13). 5. xepvbety: this word used 
by Jamblichus, besides Lucian. Found also in Cock,2, & 6 IlocaSev, 
xraA.: Il. 1, 399 ff. 10. savrotos fy SeBtds, ‘left no stone unturned in 
his fright’; lit. ‘was of every shape.’ Jl. «al ratra rpets Svras, ‘and 
that too though there were only three of them.’ Acc. in agreement with 
‘abrots, suppressed object of Sedids. 





DIALOGUES OF THE SEA-GODS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE fifteen brief Dialogues of the Sea-Gods do not differ essen- 
tially, in general scope or style of treatment, from the Dialogues 
of the Gods. The satiric motive, however, seems to be less pro- 
nounced ; and many of them are evidently little more than graceful 
descriptions of mythologic events, especially of such as were favor- 
ite themes with the artists. As a whole, they are inferior in merit 
to the preceding class, —less interesting in their matter, less 
finished in their manner. But there are some among them — 
notably those here given — which betray the author’s happiest 
mood and most charming touch. 





NOTES. 





1, CYCLOPS AND POSEIDON. 


Polyphemus complains to Poseidon of the woful injury and the wanton 
insult he had suffered from Odysseus. 


P. 123. 1. The story is drawn from the Odyssey, 9, 216-542; 
whith compare, either in the original or in Butcher and Lang's translation. 
Cf. also Euripides’s satyric drama, the Cyclops. lL. twé, ‘at the hands 
of.” 2. Kotpoplym: sc. wor. Dat.after érixeppfoas. 6. Odrw: same 
as obris, of course, in sense. Cf. Od. 9, 366 and 504; Eur. Cyc. 549 and 
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690 ff.; Ar. Wasps, 184 ff. —- dweedda, ‘nicknamed. 7. Ee Bé&Adovs: 
like &e BéAwy, Dial. Deor. 19,2. 10. ofS wdvv, era., ‘for he is no 
very courageous man.’ Odysseus was more famous for his shrewdness, 
cunning, and practical wisdom. 2. 13. woddots tivas, ‘ quite a 
number.’ —— 8fAow Sn, ‘of course’; parenthetic. 16. SéySpov: v. to 
Tim. 32 (48,12). 17. épdvncay — wapepevor: v. to Dream, 3 (2, 19). 
18. Gowep dxds fy, ‘as was reasonable.’ 

P. 124. 1 6vras: causal. G. 277, 2; H. 789, ¢. 3. met: 
G. 265; H. 765. —- ddppaxdéy ni, ‘some kind of potion.” The potion 
was nothing but fine and fragrant old wine. 4. émPovAdraroy 8. «x. 
vap., ‘but most treacherous and maddening.’ 5. amcprplper Oar, ‘ went 
spinning round.’ 6 édveorpépero, ‘was turned upside down.’ —— 
otnérs . . . fn, ‘I was no longer master of myself.’ For éy éuavrod 
(sc. ofey), cf. Ar. Wasps, 642. G. 141, n. 4; H. 509, 6, B; K. 431, I. 
Suny, mid. imperf. of eluf; rare, if found at all, in classic Attic. Cf. 
Veitch, p. 225. 9. da’ dcelvou, wrA., ‘since then, you see (aos), I have 
been blind.’ For use of present, v. MT. 10, 1, n. 3; and cf. similar usage 
in Latin and German. go: ethical; v. to Char.1. 8. 11 Pad: 
sc. Sxyoy; Cogn. acc. 12. perafé: v. to Dream, 17. —— otv, ‘ well.’ 
Simply marks resumption of the real subject after the exclamation. 
13. -ed of" Sr: v. to Dream, 18. 17. @fpav, ‘I tried to catch.’ 
G. 200.n.2; H.702, 18. @vreddpevos +. xpig, ‘enjoining upon the 
ram what he was to do for me.’ The speech of the Cyclops to his ram, 
Od. 9, 447 ff., implies nothing of this sort. But this representation of 
the Cyclops taking his ram into his confidence and making him his vice, 
implies a subtle characterization of the Caliban nature of the monster. 
4, 20. tm’ lxelvors: v. Od. 9, 425 ff.; and the parody, Ar. Wasps, 180 ff. 
Odysseus bound the sheep together in triples, placing a man under the 
middle sheep in each case. The ram was held back till the last, and, 
clinging under his belly, Odysseus made his escape. 21. émBofcac@ar 
dr atréy, ‘summoned to your assistance against him.” 28 ov6% & 
wathp, «rA.: Od. 9, 525. When Odysseus uttered this reproach, Poly- 
phemus prayed to Poseidon that Odysseus might never.return home, or, 
if he did, it should be only after long and disastrous years and loss of all 
his friends, borne in a strange vessel, and to find trouble awaiting him. 
All this Poseidon brought about. 30. Odppa, ‘be of good cheer.’s 
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2.. POSEIDON AND ALPHEUS. 
Alpheus confides to Poseidon the story of his love for Arethusa. 


P. 125. 1. Alpheus was the name of a river of the Peloponnesus, 
which flows hard by Olympia, and falls into the Ionian Sea. Arethusa 
was a fountain springing up in the island Ortygia, a part of the city 
Syracuse. It was fabled that the waters of the river passed pure through 
the sea, and rose to the day again in the fountain. This legend is fre- 
quently made use of by the poets. Cf. e.g. Pindar, Nem. 1; Ovid, Metam. 
5, Jast part; Verg. Aen. 3, 694 ff.; also Shelley’s poem beginning ‘ Are- 
thusa arose from her couch of snows.’ For a pleasing version of the 
myth, v. Cox’s ‘ Tales of Anc. Greece’; for its explanation, Keight. 
Class. Myth.p.117f. 4 péwos r. &Adov, ‘alone of all rivers.’? Loosely 
spoken of as belonging to the class with which he is contrasted. Similar 
constructions not rare in English. Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, 4, 321 ff.: 

“So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces met : 

Adan, the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’ 
6. dvaravas oe. Siax., ‘find repose in mingling with the sea.’ 7. fuve- 
orés, ‘maintaining your identity.” 9. BOs troSts, ‘diving deep.’ 
LO. wouxas dvaxiew v. to Char. 6 (16, 3). 12. dewxrucdy mn, KrA., 
‘it is a love affair,’ etc. 13. dApdobys: Dial. Mar. 6, gives an account 
of one of hisamours. 18 oor: ethical.—— od yfis: partitive. G. 168; 
H. 589. 2. 22. Sta xaSapod, xrd., ‘she bubbles up from a pure 
source, and her water lends beauty to the pebbles, shining above them 
bright as silver.’ For the accuracy of this description, cf. Seneca, Consol. 
ad Marc. 17, and Quaest. Nat. 6, 8. 

P. 126. 1. ds ddnbds: v. to Dream, fo (5, 29). - 5. adrds pév, 
erX., ‘since you are an Arcadian, while she,’ etc. LO. fvvavaplyvuaco, 
xrA., ‘mingle with the fountain, and become one stream.’ Notice the 
change from singular to plural of the verbs. 
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3. PANOPE AND GALENE, 


Panope recounts to Galene how Eris with her golden apple eurereed the 
nuptials of Thetis. 


1. 13. “Epis: the goddess of discord; the only goddess not invited to 
the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis. She avenged herself as this dialogue 
shows. Cf. Tennyson’s ‘Oenone’: 
‘I wish that somewhere im the ruined folds, 

Among the fragments tumbled from the glens, 

Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her, 

The Abominable, that uninvited came 

Into the fair Peleian banquet-hall, 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board, 

And bred this change, — that I might speak my mind, 

And tell her to her face how much I hate 

Her presence, hated both of gods and men.’ 
— éy Gerradlq: at this time the home of Peleus, who had been banished 
from Aegina by Aeacus. For account of the marriage-feast, cf. Catullus, 64. 
—— Siéri pf: Attic would use od. 16 dkdpayrov . . . w&Aayos, ‘to 
keep the sea meantime unruffled.’ True to her name, Galene, which 
means ‘calm’; just so Panope (‘all-seeing’) narrates what she has seen. 
18. pi wapotoca: G. 283, 4; H. 839. 20. “Apdirplrys: the wife of 
Poseidon. 21. wapamepdévrcs, ‘ under the escort of. The newly 
married pair were escorted to the bridal chamber by the father and 
mother of the bride. For the marriage customs, v. Beck. Char. Exc. sc. xii. 
24. ’Amwdd\Awve: but Catullus, 64, 298 ff. : 


‘Inde pater divom sancta cum corjuge natisque 
advenit caelo, te solum, Phoebe, relinquens 
unigenamque simul cultricem montibus Idri.’ 


P. 127. 3. * Kadd AaBéra, ‘Let the Beauty take it;’ or freely, ‘ For 
the Fairest.. 4 Sormep eerlrnbdes, ‘as if of set purpose” 2. 6. éve- 
A€aro ‘read.’ This meaning unknown to Attic Greek, but found in 
Herodotus. 7. pets &treowwrfoapey : the Nereids were very fair, 
but they had no chance in the presence of superior divinities. 8. éxelvoy: 
Hera, Aphrodite,and Athena. 10. d&xpr xepov, ‘to blows.’ 14. [Tpus- 
ou maida: Paris. For the appearance of the three goddesses before 
Paris, and his decision, v. Dial. Deor. 20, where Lucian fairly outdoes 
himself. —— 8 of8€, «ra., ‘for he, as a connoisseur of beauty, can deter- 
mine what is more beautiful.’ 
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4, DORIS AND THETIS. 


Thetis narrates to Doris the story of Danae, and joins with her in rescuing 
the exposed princess and her child. 


P. 128. 1. An oracle came to Acrisius that he was to die at the 
hand of his daughter’s son. So, though she was very fair, he doomed her 
to perpetual virginity, and immured her in a brazen tower or subterranean 
chamber. But Zeus came to her in a golden shower, and a son was born. 
Mother and child Acrisius set afloat, thinking they would perish; but 
they were saved, and the oracle came true. Cf. Ovid, Metam. 4; Hor. 
Car. 3, 16; also Cox, as above, tales ‘ Danae’ and ‘ Akrisios.’? Read too, 
in Morris’s ‘Earthly Paradise,’ ‘The Doom of King Acrisius.’ 8 ad- 
Alorny odoav, ‘though she was very fair.” 10. elweiv, xrd., ‘whether 
it is true I cannot say, but any way they say,’ etc. 14. dypids tis, 
‘a rather stern and jealous old man.’ For 7s, v.to Dream,1. 2. 22. r@ 
wéhanw Sexvvovcoa: cf. the similar act in Tennyson’s ‘ Dora,’ where the 
sight of the innocent child, however, softens the heart of the stern grand- 
sire. 30. Xépspov: an island in the Aegean, south-east of Argolis, 
upon which tradition said Danae and her child were rescued. 


en ga 


5. ZEPHYR AND NOTUS. 


Lephyr describes to Notus the brave sight he has missed in not seeing Europa 
passing across the sea upon the white bull's back. 


P. 129. 1. 8. af ob yé elat Kal wvéw, ‘since I have lived and 
blown.’ For tense, cf. above, 1, 2 (124, 9). LO. rlva rary: v. to 
Char. 11 (19, 8). LL tives. erA., ‘who were they that formed the pro- 
cession.’ wéuwew as used here like wouwedew. 12. ndlorov Ocdn. 
GqweX., ‘you have lost an exquisite sight, the like of which you will never 
see again.’ For gen., v. G. 174; H. 580. 13. @v— Bois: G. 226, 2, 4; 
H. 722. 15. 87a wapédta: explains wépos, —‘so much of the country 
as lies along the sea.’ 18 dv 7. Ktpdérns warépa: Europa was the 
daughter of the Phoenician king Agenor. Her beauty was so great as to 
compel the love of Zeus. He appeared to her, as she was gathering 
flowers, in the shape of a beautiful white bull. Europa caressed the bull, 
crowned him with flowers, and finally mounted his back; whereupon he 
plunged into the sea and swam, carrying her away to Crete. There he 
resumed his own form. Cf. Theocr. 20; Moschus, 2; Ovid, Metam. 2, 
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last part; and see Keight. Clas. Myth., p. 403, for explanation of the myth. 
21. pév: sc. Sinyhoe, —‘ you are not going to tell that,’ etc. —— & 
woddod, ‘this longtime.’ 23. rd perd raira, ‘its consequences.’ 

P. 130. 2. 4. Acuxds re, wra., ‘for he was purc white, and his 
horns were gracefully curved, and his look mild.’ Moschus, 2, 84, differs 
as to the color of the bull. He has: 

Séuas ~avOd5x poor. 
xixdos 5 dpyvpeos néoow udppatpe perwre. 
6. xaladrds, ‘he too’; as well asthey. LL. +. Aad, «ra.: cf. Ovid, 


Metam. 2, close: 
* pavet haec, litusque ablata relictum 


respicit : et dextra cornum tenet; altera dorso 
imposita est; tremulae sinuantur flamine vestes.’ 
Compare also Tennyson’s picture in ‘ The Palace of Art’: 


* Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasp’d, 
From off her shoulder backward borne : 
From one hand droop’d a crocus: one hand grasp’d 
The mild bull's golden horn.’ 


8. 14. 480 Totro Olapa elSes: cf. Char. 5 (14, 30). Translate : ‘twas 
a fine sight that, and a fond one, O Zephyr, you beheld, — Zeus swimming 
off with the loved one on his back.’ In this sentence lurks the subtle 
satire of the piece. What a sight to behold Zeus, the great god, trans- 
formed into a bull because of an amour,-and carrying off through the sea 
his inamorata upon his back! 20. fpets 8 wavreg, wrA., ‘and we all 
held our breath, and followed in their train as simple spectators of what 
was going forward.’ 22. puxpdy é& 1. Cad., ‘slightly above the sea, so 
that sometimes they touched the water with the tips of their toes.’ The 
vividness of the description makes it probable that Lucian had some 
famous picture of this event in mind as he wrote these words. Pictures 
of this have been found at Pompeii. 28 xaledmn... Welv, ‘and 
whatever else is not of frightful visage.’ For ide, v. G. 261, 2; H. 767, a. 
P. 131. 2. érl mac, ‘to crown all’ 4 dvyn navr. drm. fr. 
vipy, ‘showering the bride with blossoms of all sorts.’ There seems to 
be here, as just above, jupevas Sg8as p¢poyres, an allusion to the bridal 
customs. The bride was taken tothe bridegroom’s house by torchlight, 
and, as she entered the doors, was showered with sweetmeats. See Beck. 
Char. Exc. tosc, xii. 4. 7. otnére ébalvero, ‘disappeared. & drijye 
— és td Aux. dvrpov: Lucian here violates the tradition which pointed 
out a plane-tree, under which, near by a fountain, Zeus was said to have 
declared his ‘passion to the blushing Europa. ll. Srexcvpalvopev, 
‘began to ruffle with waves.’ 12, rig Céas: v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NonE of Lucian’s writings have enjoyed or deserved greater 
popularity than the thirty short pieces known as the Dialogues of 
the Dead.* It is altogether probable that the conversations of 
Odysseus with various shades in Hades (imitated, it will be remem- 
bered, by Horace, Sat. II. 5) suggested to Lucian the idea of com- 
posing such dialogues. But they afforded him the suggestion only: 
all else is due to his own genius, and he may quite properly be 
called the originator of this style of compositions. 

The general subject of these dialogues, as I have already had 
occasion to remark, is the same as that of the ‘ Charon,’ — the 
vanity of human wishes, the futility of human purposes and pursuits. 
It was a happy thought to transfer the discussion of this question 
to the regions of the dead. There it could be carried on free from 
the preconceptions and prejudices which influence and color all 
thinking upon earth. In the republican equality which reigns in 
the nether world, human distinctions and earth-born greatness could 
be seen in their true light and estimated at their real worth. But. 
Lucian’s fondness for satire and mockery sometimes leads him into 
extremes, and prevents him from making a just distinction between 
the enduring objects and the worthy ends and aims of life, and 
those which are transitory and unworthy to attract our ambition or 
win our admiration and allegiance. And yet for the most part the 
pretences and humbugs of the world, the meanness of the fawning 

*From the similarity of treatment and scope, ‘Cataplus, or the Tyrant,’ might very 


well be classed with these dialogues; while ‘Menippus, or the Oracle of the Dead,’ is 
closely allied. 
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legacy-hunter, the cant and hypocrisy of charlatan and impostor, 
the shortsightedness and stupidity of those who place all their hopes 
in wealth and fame, in beauty and pleasure, are held up to our 
reprobation and scorn. Everywhere this thought forces itself upon 
us: the wealth and the wisdom of the world are only for a little 
while; then death comes whether we will or not, without regard for 
rich or poor, for good or bad, and strips us of all adventitious 
importance, and we pass empty-handed, naked, into the life beyond, 
where the resources of empires will not avail to give us precedence, 
but where we shall be counted for just what we are, — nothing 
more, The greater our pride of life, the more we are engrossed in 
the pursuit of its prizes, the more grievous the after-death equality 
will seem. 

In point of style Lucian is everywhere at his best. The dialogue 
is in its finest, most finished state; while the indescribable graces 
of his racy humor, keen but delicate satire, piquant, unsparing 
mockery, pervade and permeate the whole. The charm and power 
of these dialogues have been such that they have found numer- 
ous imitators in modern times. One should compare the similar 
dialogues of Fontenelle, of Fénelon, and of Lord Lyttelton, as 
well as the ‘Imaginary Conversations’ of Walter Savage Landor ; 
which, however different they may be in aim, recognize the work of 
Lucian as their model. But in gracefulness of style and felicity 
of incidents Lucian will be found unsurpassed by any of his 
imitators. 

The selections here given are, with one exception, those in which 
we hear from our old friend Menippus. It is he from whom the 
ridicule and the mockery come. As in the world, so among the 
shades, the follies of men, nay, even their grave pursuits, are 
subjects for sarcasm and derision. The dialogues have keen 
arranged out of their usual order, so as to present the experiences 
of Menippus in the lower world in something like what may be 
considered their chronological order. 
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NOTES. 





1, HERMES AND CHARON. 


Hermes presents an itemized till to Charon, and demands immediate 
settlement. 


P. 182. 1. Leb Sone, ‘if you please.” 2 spl{oply nm, ‘ that 
we may not in any way have further misunderstanding about them.’ 
‘Mayn’t have a squabble hereafter about the items.” FRANKLIN. Fr., 
however, arbitrarily omits the r:, and inserts it just below, after dpic@a. 
3. atrév: i.e. ray dpetAopevwy. 4 Apavoy, xra., ‘for it is better to 
come to a settlement, — there will be one care less.’ 6. évradaypévg: 
sc. vo. —— wvre Spaypay: G.178; H. 578. 8 woddod Adyas, ‘that 
is high.’ Said with reference to the five drachmas, nearly a dollar. Cf. 
Vitar. Auct. 26. 9. °AtSevéa: an epic form of ’Aféys. —— rov wévre: 
the article, because reference is had to the five just spoken of. — 
éyncdpny: Attic would have used émpiduny. 10. 8¥0 dBoddy: about 
sixcents. 12. dxéorpay trip +. lorlov, ‘a needle for mending the 
sail’: sc. éxduioa. 16, 1. dvewydéra, ‘the seams.’ —— Kal fjdovs Sé, 
‘and nails besides.’ 17. tépay, ‘halyard.’ 

P. 133. Lal d&fta rafta dévfow, ‘good, you got those cheap.’ 
2 tatré-lory, ‘that’s all,’ etc. 6. xaramépiy 40. rivds, ‘ sends 
dead to us in regular crowds.’ 7. wapad. +. wop9., ‘by a false reckon- 
ing of the ferry dues.’ Charon had to account, according to Lucian 
(v. Char. 2, and below, 22, 3), to Aeacus for all the fees he took in. If 
the dead are numerous, he counts on being able to pocket something on 
the sly for himself. 2. 10. ds dv... droAdPowr: for use of by, 
v. G. 216, 1, n. 2; H. 741. For opt., v. Char. 1 (11, 1). 13. fpiv: 
ethical, as frequently with such verbs. Cf. Char. 24 (31, 1). 18 viv 
8é, xrA.: it is amusing enough to hear the arch-undertakers, Hermes and 
Charon, complaining of dull times and the inferiority of modern corpses. 
But in the remaining words of this speech the humor passes into scorch- 
ing satire. 23. ws lolkact, ‘as they seem,’ ‘so far as I can judge.’ 
24. tatra: viz. xphpara. 
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2. DIOGENES AND POLYDEUKES. 


Diogenes commissions Polydeukes to bid Menippus come to the lower world, 
and charges him at the same time with an exhortation to the philosophers 
and the poor. 


P. 134. 1. Ll dwaddy réy. dv&A, ‘as soon as you reach the upper 
world.’ 2. odv yap éoriy, ‘for it is your turn,’ etc. Acc. to the myth 
here followed, Polydeukes was the son of Zeus and Leda, while Castor 
was the son of Tyndareus. The former, therefore, was immortal; the 
latter, subject to death. On the death of the latter, Polydeukes obtained 
from Zeus that he might every other day exchange lots with his brother; 
so each lived one day in Hades, then ascended to the upper world. Cf. 
Dial. Deor. 26; Verg. Aen. 6, 121 ff.; Ovid. Fasti, 5,699 ff. 3. Méver- 
tov tT. kuva, ‘ Menippus, the dog’; that is, ‘the cynic.’ «dw» was a nick- 
name of the Cynics, from their filthy, negligent habits and life. Whether 
their regular name («uvmés) was given to them for the same reason, or 
from the gymnasium (Kuvdoapyes), where Antisthenes, founder of the 
sect, taught, is matter of doubt. For Menippus, v. Introd. to Icarom. 
4. Kopdvewv: a cpyress grove, near the eastern gate of Corinth, much 
frequented by idlers; a favorite resort of Diogenes himself. For the 
Lyceum, v. to Icarom. 21, end. 5. grdooddov: G. 177; H. 583. 
6 8rt: introduces direct quotation, and is not to be translated. 7. Avw- 
yévns: the famous Cynic. He lived through the greater part of the fourth 
cent. B.c. His habits were excessively plain and austere, his eccentrici- 
ties innumerable. All that he disapproved he scoffed and ridiculed with 
utmost freedom. —~ wot: G. 188, 3; H. 600. 9. édmyedacdpevoy : 
G. 277, 3; H.789,¢2. 10. «odd 15, ura, ‘frequent was the thought,” 
etc. G.14t,n.7. 12. yeAoy: G. 279,1; H. 798. 14. dc pov. ote 
Stay., x7A., ‘recognizable only by reason of their lamentation, and the 
fact that they, etc. 17. mfpav: v. to Tim. 57 (61,8). lB Céppar, 
‘lupines’; a common article of food. Cf. Beck. Char. Exc. 1 to sc. vi 
19. ‘Exarys Setrvov: cf. Catapl. 7. Hecate was a mysterious divinity 
of the lower world, who was credited with sending all sorts of evil spirits 
into the world at night, and who taught sorcery and witchcraft, and the 
like black arts) She was thought to haunt the places where two roads 
meet, and graveyards, and places where murder had been done. At the 
end of every month dishes of food were offered to her at the cross-roads, 
and this was carried off by the poor people. —— @dv é& xaSapotov, ‘egg 
of purification.’ It was the custom at Athens to purify theatres and other 
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places of public assembly by small offerings of this sort. For other men- 
tion of eggs for this use, cf. Juven. 6, 516; Ovid, de Arte Am. 2, 329 f. 
2. 22. Swas & i846: elliptical expression; supply Adfoy or elwé. Cf. 
Vitar. Auct. 19. Cob., V. L 108, would change Sxws to mas. —— droids 
Ts, xTA., ‘about how does he look?’ 24. aig... rouxloy, ‘covered 
with patches of every conceivable color.’ 

P. 135. 4 BotdAn —lvreAwpa:: v. to Char. 9 (18, 10). 7. +. ply 
SXov: v. to Char. 2 (12, 6). 8. Anpobtor: this and fol. parts. predi- 
cative, like yeA&r on previous page. —— rév Srev, ‘the universe,’ as fre- 
quently in Icarom. —— wépara: v. to Cock, 11 (71, 22). 9. Kpoxo- 
SeQrous : the ‘crocodile’ was one of the most famous sophisms. Cf. Vitar. 
Auct. 22. It is put in the form of atale. A mother besought a crocodile, 
that was running off with her child in his jaws, to be so good as to restore 
her boy. ‘I will do so,’ he replied, ‘if you will answer with truth the 
question I shall propound.’ The mother promises to do so. ‘Tell me, 
then,’ says the crocodile, ‘am I going to give you back your boy or not?’ 
What is the mother to answer? Whether one way or the other she will 
not recover the child. If she says ‘ you will give it up,’ he answers ‘your 
words are false,’ and devours the child. If she says ‘ you will not give 
him up,’ he gives up the child, and so ber words are proved false again, 
and she must return it to the monster. In either case she cannot com- 
plain; he does not break his contract, for she does not answer with truth 
The grammarian Aphthonius advises the mother to make the latter reply, 
and run off with the child which the crocodile must give up in order to 
convict her of falsehood. ‘If she can run faster than the crocodile,’ 
Wieland adds, ‘ this 19 the best advice, no doubt, so far as saving the 
child is concerned; but the sophism is stil] unsolved.’ _— nal ra... vodv, 
‘and practise the mind in asking,’etc. 13. o¥... Aéye, ‘tell them 
from me to gohowlt’ 8 27. +b 86, era: cf. Char. 20. 19. ta 
6BorAdy: v. to Char. 20 (27,3). 27. wdvra pla Moxovos, ‘all quite 
alike.’ Myconos, one of the Cyclades, the people of which were all said 
to be bald; whence the proverb. For other instances of the proverb, cf. 
Strabo, 10, p. 487; Plutarch, Symp. 1, p. 616 B. Consult the note of 
Hemsterh. on this passage. —— gact, ‘as they say.’ 28 sdddovs: 
G. 180, 1; H. 584, 7. 

P. 136. 4. 1. Adxev: inasmuch as he was the son of Leda, wife 
of Tyndareus, king of Sparta. 6. et Soxet: v. above,1,1. 7. dere 
Aicbar abrovs, ‘they have become effeminate.’ 12, ols =< rod¢rois ods 
—— Gwéveyxov: Attic would have been awdveyne. Cf. Veitch, p. 670. 


¢ 
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3. CHARON, HERMES, AND DIVERS DEAD. 


Hermes brings a party of dead to the shore of: Styx. Chavon directs that 
before embarking they must lay aside all they had brought with them from 
life. Hermes stations himself at the bridge, and sees that this injunction 
8s strictly carried out. 


1. With this dialogue compare Cataplus; and also Plato’s Gorgias, 
p. 524 ff., which seems to have given Lucian many ideas both for this 
dialogue and Cataplus. 14. pty: G. 184, 3,n.4; H. 598. 16. av 
Tpawy el 04., oly. wepir., ‘if it incline to one side, over we go.’ For use 
of part., v. G. 279, 4, n.; C. 591, 4, n. 23. yvpvots: cf. Char. 20. 

P. 137. LL xal otrws, ‘even in that case” 2 +d Grd rotrov, 
‘from this time on.’ 7é adverbial. Cf. rd éx) rodr, Char. 7 (16, 15). 
5. apa tr. dwoBdbpay, ‘at the ladder. 2. 8. otrocl rls & apards 
tort: notice arrangement of words. Usual order were, 6 sp@ros obdros 
tls dort. obrogl, ‘this man here,’ is purposely placed first. 1l. rdv 
vplBeva, xrd., ‘fortunately I did not bring my cloak with me.’ oddé 
emphatic. Cf. Char. 17 (24, 23). For +. rplBwva, rd Bderpov, and 
4 whpa, cf. Tim. 57 (61,8). 8. 16. Kappddews: reference is prob- 
ably had to a real character, though nowhere else do we hear anything 
about him. 19. atrois durfpacr, ‘kisses and all’ 4. 21. 8 riv 
moppup($a: v.to Char.9 (18,7). 24. Adpmyos, Tedqwv ripavvos, 
‘Lampichus, tyrant of Gela,’ a well-known city.on the southern coast of 
Sicily. 27. rl otv; ‘why, then?’ repeats the previous question at 
the begmning of the answer, as we so often in English. 

P. 138. 1. cow: ethical; v.to Char.1. 5. otxodw GAAd, xrA., 
‘well, let me keep at least,’ etc. 6. épertplda: same as woppuplda, 
just above. 6. 15. Aapactag: of Amphipolis, victor in the foot 
races at Olympia, Ol. 115. Cf. Lexiph. rr. 26. Uouxag, ‘you look 
like him.’ —— of8a — Wav: ind. disc. G. 280. Hermes was patron of 
gymnastic sports. 21. érel, ‘otherwise’; lit., ‘since (if you don’t) you 
will,’ etc. 24. +. xnptypara: the public proclamations of victory by 
the herald. 6. 30. rf. évrddua, ‘grave-clothes’; often very fine and 
expensive. Cf. De Luctu, 11. 

P. 139. 2. dvexhpvée, ‘ proclaimed you’; viz. as benefactor. 6. rt 
... wdéGoums: cf. Char. 2 (11, 23); Tim. 39 (51, 28). 8. 13. & cepvés, 
xrA.: with this description compare Tim. 54 f. 14, Ppev@vdpevos : 
cf. Tim. 54 (59, 4). 15. & él +. dpovr., ‘lost in his thoughts.’ 
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17. @irdoodds ts, ‘a sort of philosopher.’ Menippus speaks, as 
the philosopher —a man of his own class—appears upon the scene. 
24 dAdyovs dxavOuSas, ‘thorny doctrines and involved speculations.’ 
25. dAAa nal, ‘nay, even.’ 

P. 140. 2 ola, «ra., ‘what galley of fifty oars could hold you?’ 
9. 7. wévre pvat: something more than six pounds. LL ww rt. 
vavrnyuceyv, ‘a ship-carpenter’s axe.’ For constraction, cf. Dream, 1, 
vréxynv 7. Bavatowy. Frequent in Lucian. 19 BotAa — dd&Acpa: 
v. above, 2, 2 (135, 4). 2&3 «d@appa: v. to Char. 10 (18, 29). 
27. xodaxelay, xrA., ‘flattery, which served him many a good turn in 
his life.’ GO. +. Gv. « 1. yev., ‘your freedom from regret, and your 
high spirits.’ 

P. 141. 1. pévos r. dddov: v. Dial. Mar. 2,1 (125, 4). 3. &ddAd 
kal, ‘but rather.” 10. 10. Ave r. dwéyeu, ‘loose the moorings.’ 
12. eSSuve vr. wy8., ‘mind the helm.” 13. etrdodpey, ‘fair voyage 
tous!’ 11. 14. od 3, erA., ‘you who just had your beard chopped 
off.” 19. ra wota: v.to Tim. 28 (46,16), 24 rir. wodlg, ‘for 
his wisdom.’ 27. 8¢ towevoa, «rA.: Menippus committed suicide; so 
it was said. 12, 29. peragfd Adyev: v. to Char. 24 (30, 12). 

P. 142. 5. xdueiva: repeats the subject with strong emphasis. 
6. a&pOsvors +r. AlBors, ‘with stones innumerable.’ 8. tovrw: Cob., 
V. L. 229, changes this to rovrew{; otherwise article would be necessary 
with noun. 10, ody yuvargly: for funeral ceremonies, v. Beck. Char. 
Exc. to sc. ix. 18. 15. rvmropéveyv, ‘striking themselves.’ — 
éméray, «rd., ‘when they shall gather to give me burial.’ 17. yevvédas 
a, ‘you are plucky.’ 19. edOciav é&xelvny mpotévres, ‘keeping the straight 
road forward there.’ G.159,n 5; H. 509,4,a 21. wpotopev, erd.: 
said to his fellow-travellers after Hermes and Charon have started back. 
24. rpoxots, x7A.: allusion to Ixion, Sisyphus, and Tityus. Cf. Od. 
11, §76 ff.; 593 ff.; Ovid, Met. 4, 457 ff.; Verg. Aen. 6, 595 ff. 


ee 


4. CHARON AND MENIPPUS. 
Charon demands his obol of Menippus, who flatly refuses to pay. 


P. 143. 1. This may be thought of as an incident in the trip just 
described. 1. dmédos, «rA., ‘pay me your fare, you rascal.’ 2, et rodréd 
go. fStov, ‘if it is any pleasure to you.. & «mpl: v. to Dial. Deor. 
2, 2, (119, 16). —— dv0" dv, ‘for this, that,’ etc. H. 518, 6. 5. ov« dy 
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AGBoug:: G. 226, 2, 6; H. 722. —— 7. ph Ryovres: G. 283, 4; H. 839. 
13. pdryv, ‘to no purpose’; i.e. so far as Charon is concerned. 
2. 17. vi Al’, «ra. ‘by Zeus, I’m in good business if,’ etc. For 
avduny, v. to Char. 24 (31, 4). 19. odx dio. cov, ‘I shan’t let you off.’ 
20. rovrov ye fvexa, ‘as for that,’ etc. 23. Séow: sc. doris. 

P. 144. 5. pévos rt. dAdewv: v. to Dial. Mar. 2,1 (125, 4). 6. odSév, 
wrA., ‘that is nothing when the fare is in question.’ 7. Odms, fas. 
3. 9. xdprev Aéyas, ‘a clever idea that.’ LL pi év. ody, ‘don’t bother 
then.’ 13. Odppovs . . . nal +. ‘Ex. +. Seiwvov: v. above, 2, 1, end. 
20. xodSevds atre péda, ‘and he cares for nobody.’ 22. dv oe \éBo 
word: aposiopesis. Cf. Cock, 29 (88, 29). 23 Gv A&Bys, erA., ‘¢/ you 
catch me, my good sir, — ah, but you won’t catch me twice.’ 


a 


5 MENIPPUS AND AEACUS. 


Menippus, with Acacus as cicerone, sees and converses with many of the 
ancient worthies. 


P. 145. 1. 1. wpds +r. TWotd.: he courteously swears by the god of 
the lower world. —— weptfyynoas: v. to Char. 1 (11,13). 5. KépBepos: 
the many-headed watch-dog at the gate of Hades. 6. ILupsupAeyovra: 
v. to Char. 6 (15, 11). 9 ‘“Epwwig: avenging deities of terrible aspect, 
three in number, — Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megaera. 13. *[8opeveds : 
king of Crete, leader of the Cretans before Troy; Ajax, son of Telamon, 
next to Achilles bravest of the Greeks; Diomede, leader of the Argives. 
2. 16. BaBat, «ra., ‘bless me, Homer, how the great heroes of thy 
songs lie cast upon the ground, unknown and ugly,’ etc. 18. dpevnva 
... Kdpyva, ‘feeble heads, in very truth.’ An Homeric expression; cf. 
Od. 10, 521. For és dAn@és, v. to Dream. 10 (5, 29). 20. K6pos: 
v. to Char. 9; where also Croesus. 21. ZapSavdwaddos: v. to Char. 23. 
22. MiSas: v. to Tim. 42. —— Biépéns: king of Persia, and leader of 
the Persian hosts against Greece, 480 B.c. Just below, reference is made 
to the bridge of boats by which he crossed the Hellespont, and the canal 
by which he cut through the isthmus connecting Mount Athos with the 
mainland. 23. era: v. Cock, 2 (63,10). 25. elos, «rA., ‘but what 
a figure Croesus cuts!’ 

P. 146. 5. obxodw GAAG, wra., ‘ well, I will at least spit in the 
effeminate fellow’s face, come what may.’ 8, 7. BotAc érdelEe : 
v. to Char. 9 (18, 10). 9 TIv@aydpas: v. to Cock, 4, and passim. 
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10. Evdopfe: v. to Cock, 17. 13. xpvrots & pnpds: v. to Cock, 
- 18 (77, 20), 14 dépe tw: v. to Char. 4 (14, 12), 16. Sore od 
ToOre co. Sdbipov: v. to Cock, 4 (65, 18). 19. of8tv toov, xri.: 
allusion to the Pythagorean dogma quoted in note to Cock, 4 (66, 10). 
4, 22. of Addo: viz. Bias, Chilo, Cleobulus, and Periander. 23. éwra 
Si, xrA., ‘they are seven in all, you see.’ 26. 6 rT. gdav. e&nyv., ‘he so 
covered with blisters.’ 27. "EpweSoxAfjs: v. to Icarom.13. 29. yadr- 
K6étrouv: a mocking title of Empedocles, in allusion to the brazen slippers 
which he is said to have worn, and one of which, as the story goes, was 
thrown up by Aetna after he had cast himself into the crater. —— 
+l maddy, ‘how did you get the notion,’ etc. MT. 109, n. 7, 5. 

P. 147. 1. pedrayxodla ria, ‘a sort of madness.’ 3. woddAd 
xépu(a, ‘great stupidity.’ 4. od dvdgvov Svra, ‘as you well deserved.’ 
5. kbwpddys ydp reOveds, ‘for it came to light that you had died.’ It 
was alleged that-Empedocles’s reason for casting himself into Aetna was 
that there might be no witness of his death, and so he might be held to 
be a god. The slipper was the silent witness against him. 98 perd 
Néor. «x. Tad, : allusion to the next to the last chapter of Plato’s Apology, 
‘where Socrates expresses pleasure at the prospect of enjoying in the after- 
life, without fear of censorship, conversation with those who had suffered 
unjust condemnation, or who had been distinguished for their great 
wisdom. Palamedes was one of the generals before Troy, condemned 
at the instigation of Odysseus on the charge of treason, and stoned to 
death, 6. 21 kal r& ye, wrd.: cf. the similar marks of the true 
philosopher, Icarom. 5. —— atra, ‘simply.’ 24 GAAd édpaxas, ‘ but 
you saw in what manner,’ etc. That is, it is no wonder the schools have 
degenerated, for you know what the founders themselves were. ——~ mapa 
ool: the dat. here after verb of motion, to mark the result of the motion, — 
‘came, and were with you.” 25. "Aplorurmos: the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, who made pleasure the highest aim of life. Cf. Cic. 
De Off. 3,33. 26. pépov: G.171,2; H. 576. — 6 8 +. & &. rv. 
Ger. exp.: it is a slander on the part of Menippus to imply that Plato 
played the courtier while at the court of Dionysius in any improper way. 
' 28. dpovotow: subject general, ‘ people.’ 

P. 148. 2. odSty d&ora: Socrates said that-the great distinction 
between him and other men was just this: they were all equally ignorant ; 
but they thought they knew something, while he knew he did not. Cf. 
Plat. Apol. passim ; and Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1, 4, 16. 6. 6. XapplSns, 
xra.: disciples of Socrates. 7. & tod KAavlov: viz. Alcibiades. 
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9. od dAryepelg 7. xadév: this is a little inconsistent with what is fre- 
quently said elsewhere in these dialogues. If all were equally bald and 
fiat-nosed, and all that, there was of course no beauty. Lucian had better 
have left this scoff out. 1O. rl ydp, ‘why, what,’ etc. 14. fora. 
— yAdosoGar: v. to Char. 6 (16, 3). 


ee 


6. PLUTO, oR verRsuS MENIPPUS. 


Croesus complains for himself and others to Pluto, that Menippus with his 
Jeers and gibes gives them no comfort in bewailing their lost grandeur. 


1. 21. wapotxotvre : predicative. G. 279, 1; H. 798. 22. xard- 
orygov, ‘set him down somewhere (in quiet), or,’ ete. Schaefer, how- 
ever, changes to werdornoov, and Cob. and Fr. approve. 23. édpdvexpos 
év, ‘who is your fellow dead-man.’ Only found here. 

P. 149. 8 rl raird gacw; ‘what do they mean by this?’ Short 
expression for rl raird dor & pao. 2. 20. otrw ywoxere, rr, 
‘rest assured that I shall never cease.’ This said after Pluto has retired. 
For construc., cf. X. Anab, I, 3,6. 27. wdvrav exevov: cf. Iud. Voc. 8, 
for similar gen. Usually the acc., asin Tim. 18. 930. «rypdrev: for 
this and the foll. gens., v. to Char. 13 (22, 15). 

P. 150. 4 yok cavréy: a saw accredited to Chilo. It was 
inscribed in golden letters in the Delphictemple of Apollo. 5. mpéos 
yup div, «rA., ‘for ’twill be fine, sung to the accompaniment of groans like 


these.’ 
a eee 


7 MENIPPUS AND HERMES. 


Menippus asks Hermes to point out to him the persons famous when alive 
Sor their beauty, and moralizes, Hamletfashion, over the skull of Helen. 


1. 7. wot 8: with this we are introduced into the midst of a conver- 
sation. ' 9. Ker’ é&eivo, yonder.” 1O. “YdutwOes: a youth of Lace- 
daemon, famous for his beauty. How he was beloved by Apollo and 
Zephyr, and how the latter caused the discus of the former to veer so 
as to strike and kill him, may be read in Dial. Deor. 14. Cf. Ovid, 
Met. 10, 162 ff. From his blood sprang the hyacinth. 11. Ndpeiroos: 
son of the river god Cephissus and the nymph Liriope. He was 
untouched by the passionate love of Echo, and the gods punished his 
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heartlessness hy making him fall in love with his own image reflected in 
a fountain. As he could not attain this, he pined away and died. Cf. 
Ovid, Met. 3, 341 ff. —— Nupeds: cf. Il. 2, 673, — 
: Nipevs, 5s xdAAcoros avnp umd *IAcoy RAGer. 

12. Tvpé: daughter of Salmoneus, the beloved of Poseidon. Cf. 
Od. 11, 235 ff. 21 rovrl +. xpav. “EA. éorly: cf. Hamlet, 5, 1,— 
‘Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick; to this favor she must come.’ 2, 22. era: v. Cock, 2 (63, 10). 
—— Todro: viz. Tr. xpavloy. 

P. 151. 5. rowgS’, xra.: Il. 3,157. 6 of rig BAdro... Bdéfa: 
v. to Dream, 8 (4, 23). 10. rodro Saupdta, ef pf, ‘I am astonished at 
this, that the Greeks did not perceive,’ etc.. 12. movotvres: G. 280. 


ee 


8. NIREUS, THERSITES, AND MENIPPUS. 


Nireus and Thersites appeal to Menippus as to which is the handsomer. 
He cannot tell them apart ! 


41. 20. lves xal: v. to 3 7: xal, Dream, 1. 22. Nupeds x. Oepolrys : 
the first the handsomest, the second the ugliest, man in the Greek host. 
For latter, cf. Il. 2, 212 ff. 

P. 152. 5. 6 rvddds: the common tradition of Homer’s blindness 
very cleverly used by Thersites to defend himself. 8 Syria xal: as 
just above, tives sal. 9. é4 wra.: changed from Il. 2, 672 f. 
2. 13. dpa, ‘forsooth.” —— Staxplvorr dv: G. 226, 2, 6; H. 722. 
18 dévepara, ‘idle dreams.’ 19. éxeiva, ‘your former appearance.’ 
22. looriwpla, xrA., ‘equality reigns in Hades, and all here are just alike.’ 
Death, the great leveller, does away with all the inequalities that so per- 
plex thee in this world. In the after-life the distinctions that men make 
are unknown; ‘ for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.’ 
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Vou. I. (B’ks IV.-VIL. 
-——— PAKEGYRIO OX AGEsILAUS. Edited by F. W. Jewitt. . . « 
emo GO Oucemee 
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60 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By T. Goopwin. 246 pages. . .80 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By T. Goopwix. 166 pages. . .60 
CESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by H. Youre. .... .80 
CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, PROPERTIUS, AND OVID. Edited ly 
W.B Downz. 2... ee tt et te et 80 
CICERO DE AMICITIA, DE SEN ae AND BRUTUS. Eaited 

by W. B. Smirw. .... . e. 6-6 - 80 
—— In Carnaman, Varnxn, xr pro AROHIA. Edited by Luarr - 60 
-——— Pro S. Roscio Amerrno. Edited by J. Davis. . . - « - «60 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by H. Youna . . . « 2. « 0 « « 
HORACE. Opes, Epopzs, anp Car. Sao. Edited by H. Youxe . 
Satmes, Eptsttes, and Ars Porr. Edited by W. B. SmirH ._ .60 
JUVENAL, Expurgated. Edited by T. H. 8. Escorr ...... 80 
LATIN PROSE SELECTIONS FROM VARRO, SENECA, QUIN- 

TILIAN, SUETONIUS, &c. Edited by W. B. Donmm . ... .80 
LIVY. Edited b H. Youxa and W. B. S»arn. Vol.I. (Books 1-2) 

60 cts.; Vol. II. (Books 3-5) 60 cts.; Vol. III. (Books 21-22). . . . .60 
SALLUST. Carros AND JUGURTHA. Edited by W. B. Dommm . . 
TERENCE. ApELPHi, Heqrra, PHormio. Edited by J. Davis . . 
o————- ANDRIA AND HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS. Edited by J. Davizs ._ .60 





o————- EUNUCHUS. Edited by J. Davigs . ..+ > © © © «© @ 
VIRGIL. Ayxm. Edited by H. Youne and T. H. L. Leary. . 
Vol. I. (Books 1-6) 60 cts.; Vol. II. (Books 7-12) . 
—— Buooiics anp Gzorcics. Edited by W. RusHTon and H. Youxa .60 
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BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A series of Greek and Latin authors, with English commentaries; edited 
by various scholars under the direction of George Long and Rev. A. J. 
Macleane. 8vo. Cloth. 


* A credit to the classical learning of England.” — London Athenaum. 


Reduced net Prices. 


Aeschylus, by F. A. Paley, M.A. 4thedition . . . 2... . . $5.60 
Ulicero’s Orations, by George Long,M.A. 4vols. . . . 2... 20.00 
Separately, Vol. L., $5625; Vol. IL, $4.60; Vol. IIL, $6.25; Vol 
IV., $5.76. 
Demosthenes, by R. Whiston, M.A. 2vols. . ; 10.00 


Either vol. separately . . . . «© © © «© © © 2» © © © 626 
Euripides, by F. A. Paley,M.A. Svols. . . « «© «© © © « « « 1600 
Any vol. separately . . . . 2 © © © © © © © ot e625 
Herodotus, by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, B.D. 2vols. . . « « « ~ 10.00 
Hesiod, by F. A. Paley, M.A. .... . oo © eo eo eo wo e) 888 
Homer’s Iliad, by F. A. Paley, M.A. 2 voli: oe ew ew ew ew ew) «68.00 
Separately, Vol. L, $3.75; Vol. IL, $4.50. 
Horace, by Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A.; new edition, revised by 
George Long .. . , ; 5.60 
Juvenal and Persius, by Rev. A. J.  Masloatia: MA: new edliton: 
revised by George Long .. . - 8.76 


Pilato’s Phedrus and Gorgias, by W. H. ‘Thompton, D. D. 2vols. » 4.75 


Either vol. separately .... . 2.50 
Sophocles, by Rev. F. H. Blaydes, M.A. Vol. L, Oed. Tyr. Oed. 
Col., Antig. . . . 5.60 





Vol. IL, by F. A. Paley, M. Ke ; Philoct., Elect., Trach. , Ajax: 8.76 
Tacitus, The Annals, by Rev. P. Frost a re a er rr 9Y 
Terence, by E. St. J. Parry, M.A. . . © 2 « © © «© «© © © © 5.0 
Virgil, by J. Conington, M.A. 8vols. . . ... . - - » 12.50 
Separately, Vol.1I., Bucol. and Georg., $4.25; Vol. tL, Eneid, 
Bks. 1-6, $4.25; Vol IIL, Aneid, Bks. 7-12, $4.25. 


Ya” Any volume sent post-paid on receipt of the price. Any 10 volumes, 


10 per cent discount from above prices. Any 16 volumes, 16 per cent discount from 
above prices. A complete set, 26 volumes, for $93.00. 


JOHN ALLYN, Importer and Publisher, 50, Franklin Street, Boston. 
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GREEK TEXT BOOKS. 


Zeschylus, Prometheus Bound. Edited by Professor R. H. 
Matuer, Amherst College. With the lyric parts arranged ac- 
cording to the system of Schmidt. Second Edition. 16mo, cloth, 
180 pages. $1.00. 


Prof. N. L. Andrews, Madison University, N.Y.—I have examined 
with great care Professor Mather’s edition of the Prometheus. The 
notes are well adapted to the literary appreciation of the play; and the 
Introduction, with its graphic and interesting sketch of the representation 
of Greek dramas, is a valuable feature. I shall adopt it for use with my 
classes. 

Prof. T. L. Seip, Muhlenberg College, Pa. — The Introduction is very 
valuable to the student, and meets a want seldom supplied in similar 
works. The article on the lyric parts, and the metrical scheme, furnish in 
concise form much-needed information. The text is very good, and the 
notes are a satisfactory aid for beginners in Greek Tragedy. 


Aristophanes, Acharnians and Knights. Edited by 
W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
(Catena Classicorum.) 12mo, 210 pages. $1.20. 

The text of this edition is mainly that of Dindorf. In the notes brevity 


has been studied, as short notes are more likely to be read, and, therefore, to 
be useful. Each play is preceded by an Introduction and an Argument. 


Aristophanes, Birds. With Notes, by C. C. Fe.ron, LL.D., 
President of Harvard- University. Third Edition, revised by 
W. W. Goopwiy, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. 12mo, 250 pages. $1.10. 


Aristophanes, Clouds. With Notes, by C. C. Ferton, LL.D. 
New Edition, revised. 12mo, 250 pages. $1.10. 


President Felton, by his tastes and his studies, was especially fitted for 
the difficult task of editing Aristophanes, and the notes of these two books 
show with what skill and thoroughness the congenial labor has been per- 
formed. Great care has been taken to explain the judicial expressions and 
the frequent allusions to the political and social life of Athens. In the new 
editions the commentary has been enlarged by references to Gnodwin’s 
Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 80, Franklin Street, Boston. 


Demosthenes, on the Crown. Edited by Professor W. S. 
Ty.er, Amherst College. Seventh Edition. 16mo, 304 pp. $1.20. 


Prof. A. Harkness, Brown University, Providence. —I have already 
expressed to Professor Tyler my high appreciation of his De Corona of 
Demosthenes, and shall take pleasure in recommending it as the best edition 
for college use. | 

Prof. J. R. Boise, University of Chicago, Ill. — Professor Tyler, in his 
revision, has wisely omitted much that was entirely unnecessary, or out 
of place, in a work of this kind; and his additions are all of great value. 
The entire work, in its present form, seems to me excellent. I know of no 
handsomer or better school edition of the Oration on the Crown published 
in any country. 


Demosthenes: the Olynthiacs and Philippics. Edited 
by Professor W. S. Tyrer, Amherst College. Seventh Edition. 
16mo, 256 pages. $1.20. Separately: The Olynthiacs, 70 cents; 
the Philippics, .80 cents. 


Prof. W. W. Goodwin, Harvard College. —I have the greatest con- 
fidence in Professor Tyler’s scholarship and good taste, and am glad to 
say that I find the book, as I expected, the best in the market. 


Prof. M. L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan. —- We have just finished 
reading Professor Tyler’s Olynthiacs and Philippics, and find the book 
very serviceable. The annotations are clear and scholarly, and the text is 
very correct. 


Fernald’s Greek Historians. Edited by Professor O. M. 
FERNALD, Williams College. With three maps. Fourth Edition, 
revised. 12mo, 412 pages. $1.50. 

This book includes extracts from Droporvus Sicu.us, Book 
IV.; Heropotus, Books VI., VII., VIII., and IX.; Taucy- 
piprs, Books I., II., VI., VII., and VIII. Xernornon, Hellen. 
Books I., IT. 


Prof. Jacob Cooper, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. —I am glad 
you have published a new edition of Felton’s Selections. This book has 
been used by me for more than ten years with great satisfaction. The 
references and notes of Professor Fernald add greatly to its value, and will 
make it still more deservedly popular than before. 

Prof. H. Z. McLain, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. — Iam using 
Fernald’s Selections from Greek Historians, and regard it as a most ex- 
cellent text-book, its notes being always careful and accurate, and not so 
full or numerous as to make the students’ work too easy. 
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Herodotus and Thucydides. Selections. Edited by Pro- 
fessor R. H. MatHer, Amherst College. Sixth Edition. 16mo, 
150 pages. 90 cents. 


Prof. W. F. Swahlen, McKendree College, Ohio. —I am pleased with 
the Selections themselves, because of their exceedingly interesting nature ; 
pleased with the amount selected, because it is just what will be read in 
a term; pleased with the notes, because of their brevity, pertinence, and 
comprehensiveness ; and now, after having used it for the past two years, 
with college classes, I find myself liking it better still. 

Prof. N. L. Andrews, Madison University, New York.—It is a most 
admirable text-book. 


Homer's liad. Books L to VI With Fac-simile of the 
Venetian Manuscript of the Iliad. Edited, with an Introduction 


and Notes, by RosBert P. Kerp, Ph.D., Principal Free Academy, 
Norwich, Ct. 12mo, 364 pages. $1.50. 


Books I. to III. Without the Fac-simile 
of the Venetian Manuscript. With Introduction and Notes by 
Rosert P. Keer, Ph.D. 12mo, 216 pages. $0.90. 


Prof. J. H. Wright, Dartmouth College. — It possesses many features 
that place it far beyond all its competitors. 


Prof. George H. White, Principal Preparatory Department, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio. — Keep’s Iliad is evidently superior to any edition now in use, 
and we have voted to adopt it for our classes. The introductory mat- 
ter is valuable, and includes a satisfactory outline of the Homeric forms; 
the notes are scholarly, graceful, and suggestive; and the whole work 
reveals the hand of the experienced and enthusiastic teacher. 

Prof. Charles F. Smith, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. —I have 
examined Keep’s Iliad with the greatest care, and consider it by far the 
best American edition, and, indeed, one of the very best text-books we have. 

Prof. Alexander Kerr, State University, Madison, .Wis.— Keep’s Iliad 
is incomparably the best edition which has appeared in this country. 


Isocrates, the Panegyricus. With Notes by C. C. Fetton, 


LL.D. Third Edition, revised by Professor W. W. Goopwin. 
12mo, 155 pages. $0.80. 


The Panegyricus has been selected for publication, partly because it is 
an excellent specimen of the best manner of Isocrates, and partly because 
by its plan, it presents a review of the history of Athens from the mythical 
ages down to the period following the treaty of Antalcidas, and is a con- 
venient work to make the text-book for lessons in Greek history. The 


present edition has been revised by Professor Goodwin, who has added 
grammatical and other notes. 
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Lucian, Selections. With Introductions and Notes by Pro- 
fessor CHARLES R. WILLIAMs, Lake Forest University. Second 
Edition. 16mo, 340 pages. $1.40. 


Short Extracts. Edited by Professor CHar.es R. 


WittramMs. 16mo, 180 pages. $0.80. 

The SHort Extracts contain The Dream, Timon, and 
seventeen Dialogues. The SELecTIONs include the same matter, 
together with Charon, The Cock, and Icaromenippus. 


Prof. J. E. Goodrich, University of Vermont. — These Dialogues of Lucian 
are just the thing for rapid reading or for reading at sight. Lucian 
is so alert, so keen, and withal so modern in feeling and temper, that the 
student is driven to read on and on, just to see how the witty debate will 
end. I am glad to see that Professor Williams has furnished an edition 
which will fully meet the demands of the class-room. 

Prof. Henry M. Baird, University of the City of New York.— A con- 
venient edition of Lucian has long been needed. The want has now been 
met by Professor Williams’s industry and scholarship, and I have no doubt 
that the book will be duly appreciated. The editor has collected in his intro- 
duction all that is most essential for the student to know respecting the 
. author of the dialogues and respecting the dialogues themselves ; while the 
notes show a most judicious choice between the extremes of too great ful- 
ness and barrenness of illustration. The typography and external appear- 
ance are unexceptionable. 


Moss's First Greek Reader. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by Professor Coaries M. Moss, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Illinois. 16mo, 151 pages. 70 cents. 


It is the aim of the author to furnish a Greek book for beginners which 
shall be simple and interesting, and at the same time contain a large num- 
ber of such words, phrases, and idioms as are of frequent occurrence in 
Attic Greek. There has for some time been a demand for such a book, to 
precede the Anabasis, which is of uneven difficulty, and which is quite apt, 
when read slowly by a beginner, to grow very tedious. 

The book contains no disconnected sentences. It consists of a series of 
carefully graduated exercises for translation, beginning with the simplest 
stories, and ending with extracts from Xenophon, Herodotus, and Lucian, 
which have been changed and adapted to the knowledge of the beginner. 
The text is preceded by valuable hints on translation, and followed by 
notes and a complete vocabulary. 

It is believed that the time spent in reading this book, before taking up 
any Greek author for consecutive study, will be more than saved in the 
subsequent rapid progress of the pupil. 
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Plato's Apology of Socrates and Crito. With Notes, criti- 
cal and exegetical, and a logical Analysis of the Apology, by W. 
WaGNER, Ph.D. Revised Edition. 16mo, 145 pages. $0.90. 


The text of this edition is based on that of the Bodleian MS., and is 
claimed to be the most correct text extant. Throughout the work, the 
editor’s aim has been to be as brief and concise as possible, not attempting 
originality, but carefully using and arranging the materials amassed by 
preceding commentators. In the revised edition, some references to parallel 
passages have been omitted, and extended references to American gram- 
mars have been added. 

Prof. F. D. Allen, Harvard College. —I am glad you have republished 
the book, which, I think, will be useful in this country. The work, like 
others of Wagner, abounds in original and sensible remarks; the notes are 
to the point, and tersely expressed. 

Prof. H. Whitehorne, Union College, Schenectady. — I confidently recom- 
mend it to the favorable consideration of all students. It is eminently schol- 
arly without any parade of scholarship, and gives all the requisite information 
without removing from the student the necessity for using his own brains. 


Platos Phzedo. With Notes, critical and exegetical, and an 
Analysis. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 16mo, 206 pp. $1.20. 


This edition enters especially into the critical and grammatical explanation 
of the Phzdo, and does not profess to exhaust the philosophical thought of 
the work, least of all to collect the doctrines and tenets of later philosophers 
and thinkers on the subjects treated by Plato. 

Prof. Ch. Morris, Randolph Macon College, Virginia.—TI have now in 
use, with my higher classes, your edition of the Pheedo of Plato, and find it 
altogether satisfactory. It shows much greater care and scholarship than 
are usually found in college text-books. 

Prof. J. Cooper, Rutgers College, New Jersey.— The edition of Plato’s 
Pheedo, by Wagner, is one of rare excellence. Seldom, if ever, has there 
been so much of value in a text-book compressed in so small a space. 


Sophocles, the Ajax. Edited by R. C. Jess, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Catena Classicorum.) 12mo, 
206 pages. $1.10. 


Mr. Jebb has produced a work which will be read with interest and profit, 
as it contains, in a compact form, not only a careful summary of the labors 
of preceding editors, but also many acute and ingenious original remarks. 
All questions of grammar, construction, and philology are handled, as they 
arise, with a helpful and sufficient precision. An exhaustive int-oduction 
precedes the play. 
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Sophocles, the Electra. With Notes by R. C. Jess. Re- 
vised and edited, with additional Notes, by R. H. Matuer, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Amherst College. 16mo, 232 pages. $1.10. 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin, Harvard College. —It is rare to find an edition 
of a classic author so admirably adapted to the wants of students as 


Mr. Jebb’s “Electra.” I hope this new edition will aid in making it better 
known in our colleges. 


Thucydides. The History of the War between the Pelopon- 
nesians and the Athenians. Books I. and II. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by CHarues Biec, M.A., Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. (Catena Classicorum.) 12mo, 360 pages. $1.60. 

Mr. Bigg prefixes an Analysis to each book, and an admirable introduc- 
tion to the whole work, containing full information as to all that is known 
or related of Thucydides, and the date at which he wrote, followed by a 
very masterly critique on some of his characteristics as a writer. — London 
Atheneum. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia. With Introduction and Notes, by 
Professor SAMUEL Ross Winans, College of New Jersey. 16mo, 
289 pages. $1.20. 

The text is separated into convenient divisions by English summaries, 
which take the place of the customary argument prefixed to the chapters, 
and put a logical analysis of the text where it cannot escape the attention 
of the student. The notes are designedly compact, yet are believed to con- 
tain all that is practically useful to the student. The editor has endeavored 
to supply brief sketches of everything of biographical, historical, or philo- 
sophical interest. 

Prof. A. C. Merriam, Columbia College, New York. — It supplies a 
want long felt, and I have no doubt will be largely used, as it deserves. 
The introduction of the summaries into the text adds greatly to its value, 
while the notes are succinct, with good references and apt illustrations. 

Prof. C. M. Moss, Wesleyan University, Illinois. — The notes are ex- 
cellent, the paragraphing of the text is a great and valuable help to stu- 
dents, and the book itself is a model of neatness. It is one of the few 
unexceptionably well-edited school-books in my library. I shall use it in 
my classes exclusively when we read the “ Memorabilia.” 


Xenophon’s Symposium. Edited, with Notes, by Professor 
S. R. Wrnans. 18mo, cloth, 96 pages. $0.50. 
The “ Symposium,” according to its original design, makes a delightful 
- afterpiece to the ‘“‘Memorabilia.” As a source of information on Attic 
morals and manners its value is not easily overestimated ; and its lively con- 
versational style enables the student to appreciate Greek idiom and enjoy 
the spirit of the language. 
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LATIN TEXT BOOKS. 


Abbott's Latin Prose through English Idiom. Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. Epwin A. 
AssoTT, D.D., Head-Master of the City of London School. 
With Additions by E. R. Humpargeys, A.M., LL.D. 18mo, 205 

, pages, $0.90. 

The author’s object is to prepare students for the study and composition 
of Latin Prose, by calling their attention first to the peculiarities of English 
idiom, and then to the methods of representing the English in the corre- 
sponding Latin idiom. A good deal of space lias been given to the Prepo- 
sitions. The Exercises are purposely unarranged, as connected examples 
are useless to test a pupil’s knowledge. 

Prof. Geo. O. Holbrooke, Trinity College, Hartford. — Abbott’s Latin 
Prose is the best book of the kind with which I am acquainted. It teaches 
the student to compose Latin, instead of translating stock sentences. 

Prof. E. H. Griffin, Williams College, Williamstown. —- Any book by the 
author of “ English Lessons” and the “ Shaksperian Grammar” I should 
expect to be good. This seems to me simply admirable, and is quite as 
valuable for the study of English as for the study of Latin 

Prof. C. L. Smith, Harvard College.—I feel sure the book wih be 
widely used, as it deals with Latin Composition in the only right way. 


Bennett's Latin Books. By Grorce L. Bennett, M.A., 
Head-Master of Sutton Valence School. 


I Easy Latin Stories for Beginners. With Vocabulary 
and Notes. 16mo, 156 pages, $0.70. 

It, First Latin Writer. Comprising Accidence, the 
easier Rules of Syntax, illustrated by copious examples and 
Progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vo- 
cabularies. 16mo, 218 pages, $0.90. 


iI. First Latin Exercises. Containing all the Rules, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies of the First LATIN WRITER, 
but omitting the Accidence.. 16mo, 164 pages, $0.70. 


IV. Second Latin Writer. Containing Hints on Writ- 
ing Latin Prose, with graduated continuous Exercises. 
16mo, 198 pages, $0.90. 
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Prof. A. P. Montague, Columbian University, Washington, D. C.—I1 am 
using all the books of the Bennett Series in my various classes, and am 
-charmed with them. So faras my experience goes, they are by far the 
best books of the kind now before the public, and I heartily commend 
them. 

Dr. A. G. Perkins, Phillips-Exeter Academy. — We take Bennett’s “ First 
Latin Writer” as the best Manual of Latin Composition for the first two 
years of our course. The ‘“ Easy Latin Stories,” by the same author, is 
excellently fitted for pupils when they are beginning to read Latin. ° 

Dr. H. T. Fuller, St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt.— We have used Bennett’s 
“ First Latin Writer” for the last two years, and find it eminently satis- 
factory. It involves a knowledge of all the principles of grammar and 
Latin idioms, and, by a skilful selection of review work, obliges the pupil to 
keep what he has once acquired. Its breadth of vocabulary is commendable 
in that it is not restricted to the words of any single author. 

Prof. C. L. Smith, Harvard College. — The “Second Latin Writer” is 
quite a useful book, and contains a very valuable collection of exercises. 
The Introduction gives the student sound advice, and many excellent notes 
on idiom. 


Cicero De Senectute and De Amicitia. With Notes by 
James S. Reip, M.A., Cambridge, England. American edition, 
revised by Professor Francis W. KEtsey, Lake Forest Univer- 
sity. Second Edition. 16mo, 279 pages, $1.20. Each part 
separately, $0.70. 

Prof, M. M. Fisher, University of Missourr.— The edition is in every 
respect the best I have seen, and I shall use it in my classes. 

Prof. J. H. Chamberlin, Marietta College, Ohio. — It is certainly the best 
edition of these works of Cicero with which I am acquainted. I have used 
the edition by Reid, and consider it a work of high merit. Professor 
Kelsey’s revision seems to me to retain all the desirable features of the 
original edition, while much has been added which is of especial value to 
the American student. 

Prof. A. G. Hopkins, Hamilton College, New York.—It is a handsome 
piece of work in every respect, and will, I doubt not, meet with a cordial re- 
ception. The text is far better than that of any other edition, and the notes 
are very clear and scholarly. I know of nothing better for our use here. 


Cicero Pro Cluentio. With Notes by Professor Austin 
STrckNeY. Fourth Edition. 16mo, 156 pages, 30.80. 

This edition is intended for use as a college text-book, and the notes are 
designed to supply the student only with such information in respect to the 
facts of the case and the scope of the argument, as is necessary to the proper 
understanding of the Oration. 
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Comstock’s First Latin Book. Designed as a Manual of 
Progressive Exercises and Systematic Drill in the Elements of 
Latin. By D. Y. Comstock, M.A., Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages, $1.00. 


John S. White, LL.D., Head-Master Berkeley School, New York City. — 
Comstock’s Latin Book I find the best book for its purpose that I have ever 
used. The review of English Grammar at the beginning; the separation 
of the vocabularies from the exercises ; judicious and progressive presen- 
tation of the various uses of the verb in the different moods; and the con- 
densed exhibit of the grammar, —are such valuable features gathered 
within the covers of a text-book, that it has no rival. 


Nathan Thompson, A.M., Principal Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 
—It is altogether the best Latin book for beginners with which I am 
acquainted. 


Geo. B. Turnbul, Colgate Acad., Hamilton, N. Y.—I am using Com- 
stock’s First Latin Book with the Junior Class, and find it even more 
satisfactory than I had hoped. . 


Prof. E. Alexander, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. — Comstock’s 
Latie Book is in use in our preparatory department, and is perfectly 
satisfactory. A better text-book is not often seen. 


Prof. H. C. Missimer, High School, Erie, Pa. —It is very easy to see 
that Comstock’s First Latin Book is the work of a thorough teacher, 
who has had actual experience in the class-room with the difficulties which 
beginners in Latin usually meet. Its classification and methods are thor- 
ough and complete; its language is clear and simple. Mr. Comstock has 
hit the nail on the head. He knows just what and just how much grammar 
is needed for good, clean work. We have had Leighton and Jones, — both 
good, — but we like Comstock more, because it is better. 


Horace. With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. MAcLEanr, 
M.A. Revised and edited by R. H. Cuasz, A.M. Thirteenth 
Edition. 12mo, 580 pages, $1 30. 

Chas. P. Parker, Harvard College. —Chase’s Macleane’s Horace I have 
long known and used, and have found it thoroughly satisfactory both in 
study and in teaching. 

Prof. Herbert W. Smyth, Williams Colleye, Mass.—YIam glad to. 
express my commendation of Macleane’s Horace as republished by you. 
Its scholarly character places it at the head of all editions used in schools, 


while its just discrimination in the selection of notes adds materially to its 
usefulness. 


Prof. J. H. Chamberlin, Murietta, Ohio. —I recommend Macleane’s 
Horace to my classes. It is a most excellent edition. 
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Juvenal. Thirteen Satires, with Notes by Macieane. Re- 
. vised and Edited by Professor Samuet Hart, Trinity College, 
Hartford. Fifth Edition. 16mo, 262 pages, $1.10. 


Prof. E. P. Crowell, Amherst College. — The work of the American edi- 
tor is done with excellent judgment, and his additions to the notes will 
greatly increase their value for our students. 

Prof. L. Coleman, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.—I am happy to say that 
I have in use Professor Hart’s edition of Juvenal, and find it a very useful, 
judicious, and scholarly manual, admirably adapted to the wants of the class. 


Juvenal Thirteen Satires, with Notes and Introduction by 
G. A. Simcox, M.A, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Sec- 
ond Edition, revised and enlarged. (Catena Classicorum.) 16mo, 
225 pages, $1.20. 

Prof. F. P. Nash, Hobart College, New York. —The charm of Mr. Sim- 
cox’s work lies in the very scholarly character of his notes and their fresh- 
ness. They are original, and are marked by a real desire to place in the 
hands of the learner all that is most effective to throw light upon the author. 
The introduction is calculated to give the student much insight into the 
writings of Juvenal and their relation to his age. 


Latin Selections. Being Specimens of the Latin Language 
and Literature from the earliest times to the end of the Classical 
period. Edited by Professor Epmunp H. Smita, Hobart Col- 
lege, N.Y. 12mo, 420 pages, $1.75. 

Prof. Charles Chandler, Denison University, Granville, Ohio.—I consider 
the Selections to be an excellent and long-needed book. I shall use it 
more or less every term from the beginning of Freshman year. For reading 
at sight it is just the thing that I have wanted, and, in connection with the 
study of the development of Roman Literature, such a book will be highly 
interesting and profitable. I have always maintained that it is a flat, stale, 
and unprofitable task for the student to read about the productions of Latin 
authors, without at the same time studying the productions themselves. 

Prof. J. H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. — The Selec- 
tions have been made with discretion, not only in that they are interesting 
in themselves, but in that they are such as to show the peculiarities of the 
thought and style of the several writers. The book cannot fail to be useful 
as a manual of exercises for translation at sight, and also as a text-book in 
connection with instruction in the history of Latin literature. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. — The plan seems to 
me to be carried out with excellent judgment and taste. This work cer- 
tainly gives in succinct and attractive form a clear view of Roman literature 
throughout its best periods 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 80, Franklin Street, Boston. 





Lucretius; De Rerum Natura Libri Sex. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes to Books I, II., and V., by Francis W. KE.sEy, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in Lake Forest University. 16mo, 
444 pages, $1.75. 


Prof. Sam1. Hart, Trinity College, Hartford. —It is a most excellent edi- 
tion, and, coming at a time when renewed interest is felt in the doctrines 
and writings of Lucretius, its publication meets a real want. 


Prof. C. J. Harris, Washington and Lee University, Va. —It is an admi- 
rable edition, and will be thoroughly helpful in the difficult work of devel- 
oping the school-boy into the scholar. The editor has caught much of the 
enthusiasm of his author, and the wide and varied reading which he has 
brought to bear upon his work, and his freshness and vigor of treatment, 
cannot but prove very stimulating to earnest and ambitious students. 


Prof. L. S. Potwin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O.—I like it much, and 
think it not only well annotated, but also prepared on the true theory, 
viz.: to give the whole text, and notes ona part. This gives a chance for 
independent study on a portion, and practice in reading at sight. 


Persius. The Satires; with Notes, based on those of Macleane 
and Conington, by the Rev. Samuet Hart, M.A., Professor in 
Trinity College, Hartford. 16mo, 91 pages, $0.75. 


The text of this edition agrees in most places with that of Jahn. In the 
arguments prefixed to each satire, the editor has endeavored to give a 
suggestive outline of the poet’s thoughts, and in the notes, to point out as 
clearly as possible the connection of one idea, or one part of the poem, with 
another. 


Plautus. The Mostellaria. Edited by Professor E. P. Mor- 
R18, Williams College, Mass. Third Edition. 16mo, 180 pages, 
$1.00. 


Prof. J. E. Goodrich, University of Vermont.—It is the best American 
edition of any play of Plautus. 


Prof. A. G. Hopkins, Hamilton College, New York.— Your edition of 
the Mostellaria by Morris is elegant in appearance, and has a scholarly 
finish to it which no American edition of Plautus has hitherto shown. The 
Introduction is full and interesting; the text is a model of typographical 
beauty ; and the notes explain to the young student all the difficulties and 
peculiarities of the text. 


Prof. John K. Lord, Dartmouth College, N. H.—TI think the notes judi- 
cious, correct, and well digested, giving the right kind of information in the 
tight way. 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 80, Franklin Street, Boston. 





Pliny’s Letters. Selections from the Letters of the Younger 
Pliny. Edited, with Notes and Index, by Grorce O. Hot- 
BROOKE, M.A., Professor of Latin in Trinity College, Hartford. 
16mo, 218 pages, $1.00. 


Prof. F. P. Nash, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y.—It is evident on every 
page of this interesting volume that it is the work of a scholar, and that it 
belongs to that new school of American editions which has at last learned 
to stand on its own legs, and use its own brains to some better purpose than 
merely to decide from whom it is best to borrow. 


Prof. Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.—I 
find the text and notes very satisfactory, and shall make use of the book in 
our course here next year. 


Tacitus. Selections, embracing the more striking portions of 
his different works. With Notes, Introduction, and a Collection 
of his Aphorisms. By J. T. Caampuin. Fifth Edition. 16mo, 
272 pages, $1.10. 


The design of this book is to give a comprehensive view of the writings 
of Tacitus in a comparatively small space. For this purpose, portions have 
been taken from all his works, except the Germania, but not without due 
regard to unity in the main parts. All biographical and historical informa- 
tion which seemed to be required has been introduced into the notes. The 
introduction contains a translation of Dr. Draeger’s excellent essay on the 
peculiarities of the language and style of Tacitus. 


Thomas Chase, President Haverford College, Pa.— A very interesting 
and useful text-book has been made up by these admirable selections. The 
notes are able and judicious, and supply just the information needed by 
students. Dr. Draeger’s exhaustive essay on the language and style of 
Tacitus is of the greatest value to scholars. 


ENGLISH TEXT BOOKS. 






JOWEN’S HAMILTON’S METAPHYSICS. The 
: [3 | Metaphysics of Sir William Hamilton, collected, arranged, 

and abridged by Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Harvard College. 12mo, 570 pages. $1.50. 


The editor has endeavored to prepare a text-book which should contain, ‘n 
amilton’s own language, the substance of all that he wrote upon the mbject of 
metaphysics. 

I cannot refrain from congratulating you on your success. You have given the 
Metaphysics of Sir Wm. Hamilton in his own words, and yet in a form admirably 
adapted to the recitation room, and also to private students. — James Walker, DD. 

D, esident of H Onsversity. 

The students of our colleges are to be congratulated that the labors of the great 
master of metaphysical science are now rendered much more availing for their ben- 
efit, than they were meds pavers than they could have been made, by his own 
hand. — North American Review. ; 






BOWEN’S LOGIC. A Treatise on Logic, or the Laws of 
Pure Thought; comprising both the Aristotelic and Hamiltonian 
Analyses of Logical Forms, and some chapters on Applied Logic. 
By Prof. F. Bowen. 12mo, 476 pages. $1.50. 


Throughout the work the author has kept constantly in view the wants of 
learners, much of it having been first suggested by the experience of his own class 
room. 


I have found it the most thorough and systematic text-book on the subject with 
which I am acquainted. It fully supplies the purpose for which it was written, 
and, in the hands of a good teacher, it furnishes all the aid that he or his class 
will need. — E. O. Haven, LL.D., late President of University of Michigan. 

As an English text-book in this department of philosophy, I have seen nothin 
to be compared with it.— James Walker, D.D., LL.D., late President of Harvard 
Oniversily. 


MIOOKE’S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. Principles 


Lie ; 





of Chemical Philosophy, by Jos1an P. Cooxg, Jdr., Erving 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 
Fourth Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo, 600 pages. $3.50. 


The object of this book is to present the philosophy of chemistry in such a 
form that it can be made with profit the subject of college recitations. The author 
has found, by long experience, that a recitation on mere descriptions of apparatus 
and experiments is all but worthless, while the study of the philosophy of chemis- 
try may be made highly profitable both for instruction and discipline. Part I. 
of the book contains a statement of the general laws and theories of chemistry, 
together with so much of the principles of molecular physics as are constantly ap- 
plied to chewical investigations. It might be called a Grammar of the science. 


a. 


Part Il. presents the scheme of the chemical elements, and should only be studiea 
in connection with experimental lectures or laboratory work. In the new edition, 
the text has been altered wherever corrections have been made necessary by ths 
recent progress of the science. 
I consider it one of the best works on the subject in the English 
sophical College 


It is concise, compact, philoso , capital. — Professor J. 8. Schanck, College of 
New Jersey, Princeton. 


As far as our recollection goes, we do not think there exists in any language a 
book on so difficult a subject as this so carefully, clearly, and lucidly written. 
London Chemical News. 


COOKE’S CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Elements of Chemi- 
cal Physics. By Professor Jostan P. Cooke, Jr. Third Edition. 
8vo, 750 pages. $4.50 


This volume is intended to furnish a full development of the principles in- 
volved in the investigation of chemical phenomena. In order to adapt it to the 
purposes of instruction, it has been prepared on a strictly indnctive method through- 
out; and any student with an elementary knowledge of mathematics will be abla 
to follow the course of reasoning without difficulty. Each chapter is followed by a 
large number of problems, which are calculated, not only to test the knowledge of 
the student, but also to extend and apply the principles discussed in the work. 


IENNELL’S ANCIENT HISTORIES. 

ANCIENT GREECE, from the Earliest Times down to 
146 8. c. By R. F. PENNELL, Professor of Latin in Phillips 
Exeter Academy. With Map and Plans. 16mo, 130 pages. 60 cents. 


ROME, from the Earliest Times down to 476 a.p. 16mo, 
206 pages. 60 cents. 


These books are compiled respectively from the works of Curtius and Rawlinson, 
and from Mommeen and Niebuhr. They contain amply sufficient matter to prepare 
a pupil for any of our colleges. All minor details are, however, omitted, thus 
avoiding a confused mass of matter so perplexing to every beginner. Important 
events, names, and dates are printed in heavy type, strongly impressing them 
upon the student’s memory. 

I knew of no other compend of Roman Geography and History so well fitted 
for students in the early stages of a classical education. In addition to its worth 


as aschool book, it is of no little value as a reference book for the leading names, 
dates, and facts of Roman history.— A. P. Peabody, D.D.,-Harvard University. 


It is a most judicious epitome of Greek history, containing just those salient 
points about which all the minor events naturally group themselves. Teachers and 
pupils will rejoice to be free from Smith’s maze of petty names and events. — Pro- 
fessor W. M. Jefferis, Delaware College. 


I am very much pleased with the Greek history, and believe it will meet the 
wants of classes fitting for college, better than an thing of the kind that has been 
published. — Professor Charles Dole, Northfield, Vermont. 

PENNELL’S LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE. The Latin 

Subjunctive, a Manual for Preparatory Schools. By Professor R. F 

PENNELL. 16mo, sewed, 56 pages. 25 cents. 





Fohn Allyn, Publisher, 30, Franklin Street, Boston. 


CHARDENAL'S FRENCH SERIES. 


By C. A. CHARDENAL, 
Bachelier-2s-Lettres de l’ Université de France. 





First French Course, or Rules and Exercises for Beginners. 
16mo, 230 pages. 60 cents. 

Second French Course, or French Syntax and Reader. 
16mo, 250 pages. 60 cents. 

Exercises for Advanced Pupils, containing Rules of Syn- 
tax, Exercises on Rules and Idioms, and a Dictionary of nearly 
Four Thousand Idiomatical Verbs, Sentences, Familiar Phrases, 
and Proverbs. 16mo, 332 pages. 90 cents. 


This Series has been adopted for use at : — 


Harvard College, Johns Hopkins University, 
Yale College, Columbia College, N. Y., 
Williams College, Hamilton College, N. Y., 
Bowdoin College, Washington and J. College, Pa., 
Wabash College, Ind., Adelbert College, Ohio, 

State University, Ind., Marietta College, Ohio, 
Norfolk College, Va., Wesleyan University, Ohio, 
Washington University, Mo. Iowa State University, 
University of Kansas, Olivet College, Mich. ; 


and in numerous High Schools and Academies throughout the country. 


These books have been prepared for all who wish to begin or continue 
the study of French, and by the simplicity of the language, the careful 
progression of the exercises, and the thoroughness of the treatment 
are adapted to the wants of all pupils between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen. The First Course in itself supplies all the instruction 
necessary for reading intelligently easy French prose, and the subse- 
quent volumes aim to develop a mastery of all the principles of syntax, 
as well as ease and fluency in French conversation. 


Chardenal’s French Series. 





The First and Second Courses contain carefully graded extracts 
from Jules Verne, Erckmann-Chatrian, E. About, Béranger, Louis 
Blanc, Alexandre Dumas, Balzac, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and other 
modern writers, together with complete vocabularies; thus affording 
interesting instruction in reading in addition to the usual translation 
of exercises. The last book of the series contains a long list of French 
idioms and phrases, arranged in sections, with exercises for translation 
and retranslation on each section. 


Prof. Schele De Vere, University of Virginia.— After a painstaking 
examination, I can endorse Chardenal’s French Course as the work of an 
experienced, highly-gifted teacher. The Junior and the Advanced Courses are 
admirably arranged, and cannot fail to bring the student almost impercep- 
tibly forward, till teaclier and pupil alike feel that the task is accomplished. 
Among new features the carefully chosen vocabularies, and above all the 
collection of idioms deserve special commendation. I am sure the volumes 
need only to be well known to be very generally adopted. 


Prof. Henry Johnson, Bowdoin College, Me.— They are excellent text- 
books, and a teacher who would speak Frencli to and with his class could 
not fail to use them with great advantage. I use them in our advanced 
class here. 


Prof. A. M. Elliott, Johns Hopkins University, Md.— We have adopted 
both the Advanced and First Courses in our work in this University. I like 
them better than anything else I have seen in English. 


Prof. S. B. Platner, Adelbert College, Ohio.—I am using Chardenal’s 
Series with my classes, and am exceedingly well pleased with the books. 
They are by far the best that I know of for the purpose intended. 


Prof. Alcée Fortier, Tulane University, New Orleans. —I find the books 
excellent, and well suited to give to the pupil a practical, as well as a theoreti- 
cal, knowledge of the language. 


Prof. Karcher, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. — Le recueil d’exer- 
cices publié par M. Chardenal répond parfaitement, selon moi, au but que 
Vauteur se propose. ... En un mot, ces exercices apprendront aux éléves 
& parler francais, au lieu de se servir de phrases littéralement traduites de 
Vanglais. 

Prof. Ch. Cassal, LL.D., University College, London. — Je puis vous dire 
en toute sincérité, que vous avez fait un travail bon et utile. Le recueil 


d’expressions idiomatiques est excellent et ferait & lui seul le succés de votre 
livre. 


BENNETT'S LATIN BOOKS. 


By GEORGE L. BENNETT, M.A., 


Head Master of the High School, Plymouth, Eng., formerly Assistant Master 
at Rugby School. 





i. Easy Latin Stories for Beginners. With Vocabulary and 
Notes. 16mo. 70 cts. 


The aim of this book is to supply easy stories illustrating the elementary 
principles of the Simple and Compound Sentence. It is intended to be used 
either as a First Reader, introductory to Cesar, or for READING AT SIGHT, 
for both of which purposes it is admirably adapted. The stories are various 
and amusing, and it is hoped the notes will be found careful and judicious. 


II. First Latin Writer. Comprising Accidence, the easier Rules 
of Syntax, illustrated by copious examples and Progressive Exer. 
cises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. 16mo. 90 cts. 


“The book is a perfect model of what a Latin Writer should be, and is so 
graduated that from the beginning of a boy’s classical course it will serve 
him throughout as a text-book for Latin Prose Composition.” 


Ill. First Latin Exercises. Containing all the Rules, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies of the First Latin Waiter, but omitting the 


Accidence. 16mo. 70 cts. 


IV. Second Latin Writer. Containing Hints on Writing Latin 
Prose, with graduated continuous Exercises. 16mo. 90 cts. 


Intended for those who have already mastered the elementary rules of 
Latin Prose, this book contains hints on the difference between English and 
Latin in idiom and in style, some notes on the commoner difficulties, and a 
table of differences of idiom. The Three Hundred Exercises are fresh and 
interesting, and give ample room for selection. 





Fohn Allyn, Publisher, 30, Franklin Street, Boston. - 





MOSS'S FIRST GREEK READER. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Professor Coar.es M. 
Moss, Wesleyan University, Illinois. 16mo, 160 pages. Revised 
edition. 70 cents. 


It is the aim of the author to furnish a Greek book for beginners whicl) 
shall be simple and interesting, and at the same time contain a large num- 
ber of such words, phrases, and idioms as are of frequent occurrence in 
Attic Greek. There has for some time been a demand for such a book, tc 
precede the Anabasis, which is of uneven difficulty, and which is quite apt, 
when read slowly by a beginner, to grow very tedious. 

The book contains no disconnected sentences. It consists of a series of 
carefully graduated exercises for translation, beginning with the simplest 
stories, and ending with extracts adapted from Xenophon, Herodotus, and 
Lucian. The text is preceded by valuable hints on translation, and followed 
by notes and a complete vocabulary. 

It is believed that the time spent in reading this book, before taking up 
any Greek author for consecutive study, will be more than saved in the 
subsequent rapid progress of the pupil. 


This book was on publication immediately adopted for use in : — 


Phillips Exeter Academy ; St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Roxbury Latin School, Boston; Academy at Worcester, Maas. 
Lawrenceville School, N. J.; Webb’s Classical School, Tenn. ; 


In the preparatory departments of: — 
Muhlenberg, Geneva, and Swarthmore Colleges, Pa. 
Oberlin and Adelbert Colleges and Wooster University, Ohio. 
State University and Hanover College, Indiana. 
Lake Forest University and Ewing College, Illinois. 
State University and Ripon College, Wisconsin. ; 
In the High Schools of : — 
Bangor, Me.; Portsmouth and Dover, N. H. 
Fall River, Mass.; Binghamton, New York. 
Newark, N. J.; Washington, D.C.; 
In the Normal Schools at: — 
Cortland and Geneseo, N. Y.; Normal, IIl.; 


and in many other seminaries of high standing. 


Fohn Allyn, Publisher, 30, Franklin Street, Boston. 





PROFESSOR PENNELL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Ancient Greece, from the Earliest Times down to 146 B.C. By 
R. F. PENNELL, Professor of Latin in Phillips-Exeter Academy. 
With Mapes and Plans. 16mo. 130 pages. 60 cents. 


Rome, from the Earliest Times down to 476 A.D. 16mo. 206 
pages. 60 cents. 


These books are compiled respectively from the works of Curtius and 
ttawlinson, and from Mommsen and Niebuhr. They contain amply sufficient 
matter to prepare a pupil for any of our colleges. All minor details are, 
however, omitted, thus avoiding a confused mass of matter so perplexing to 
every beginner. Important events, names, and dates are printed in heavy 
type, strongly impressing them upon the student’s memory. 

Professor GEorGE R. GEAR, Marietta College, Ohio. —I regard Professor 
Pennell’s ‘‘ Ancient Greece’? and “Rome” as capital compendiums, preserving 
admirably, not merely the dry bones, but the juicy meat of larger works, 

Professor O. Howes, Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y.— It is an excellent 
summary of Roman history, —a difficult task well performed. 

Rev. Martin E. Capy, Poultney, Vt. —It is by far the best compendium of 
Roman history that I have seen for classes in academies. 

Professor W. M. Jerreris, Delaware College. —It is a most judicious epitome 
of Greek history, containing just those salient points about which all the minor 
events naturally group themselves. Teachers and pupils will rejoice to be free 
from Smith’s maze of petty names and events. 


A. P. Peasopy, D.D., Harvard University. —I know of no other compend of 
Roman Geography and History so well fitted for students in the early stages of a 
classical education. In addition to its worth as a school book, it is of no little value 
as a reference book for the leading names, dates, and facts of Roman history. 


The Latin Subjunctive. A Manual for Preparatory Schools. 
By Professor R.F. PENNELL. 16mo. Sewed. 56 pages. 25 cents. 
Professor W. L. THRELKELD, Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. —It is the 
best elementary manual of the Latin Subjunctive that can be placed in the hands 
of a beginner. 

T. B. Mackry, Gouverneur, N. Y.-—TI believe it to be the best work on the 
subject for preparatory schools. The hand of the experienced teacher is discernible 
throughout. The classification of conditional sentences is especially to be com- 
mended 
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